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' Bur a8 WE WERE Att OWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS 
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BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 





I, 


O NIGHTINGALE! 
Thou ne’er canst fail, 
Deliciously, 
To charm the anguish of my heart and brain 

With thy haunting song divine 

And its sweet refrain ; 

For thy notes ever flow— 

None are like thine— 

8o clear, rich, soft, and low, 
Meandering through my very soul, 
While music-waves that inward roll 

O’er Time’s dark, troubled sea, 
Bring fresh life and light to me— 
E’en to me! 








11. 
O Nightingale! 
Life’s twilight pale 
Would but for thee 
800n darken wholly down. Did not thy song, 
Calling forth the friendly stars, 
Crush out thoughts of wrong, 
Submerge each wild regret, 
Remove all rasping jars, 
And break the wicked’s net. 
Then, Bird-Samaritan, to soothe and heal, 
Thy heavenly charity reveal 
To one storm-tossed at sea, 
Bringing life and light to me— 
E’en to me! 


111. 
O Nightingale! 
The balmy gale 
Is sweet and free, 
With angel-music laden. Though sweet here, 
Sweeter far the songs of Heaven, 
When, near and dear, 
The true shall know as they are known, 
And love be given 
To hearts our very own— 
Love, ‘as’? commanded by Our Lord, 
Full, perfect, pure in thought and word : 
For no more change, or sea, shall be, 
There, where light awaiteth me— 
Yea, e’en me! 
Lanosipg, GLaseow, SCOTLAND. 
REFORMED BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 
AND CHINA. 


BY W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL TUNGWER COLLEGE, aT 
PEKING, CHINA. 

Tue extensive currency which Buddhism 
has attained in the Eastern World is largely 
due to its facile adaptation to the varying 
conditions of the countries in which it is 

4 propagated. Rising near the base of the 
Himalayas and spreading over half the Con- 
tinent of Asia, and extending to the more 
populous of the adjacent islands, it every- 
where takes the tinge of the soil over which 
it flows, and the complexion of its adher- 
ents.ig not more diverse than the aspects 
which # presents in Thibet and Tartary, 
Ceylon Burmah, China @nd Japan. 

That Buddhism should undergo profound 
modifications in consequence of contact 
with Christianity is nothing more than we 
have a right to expect; and, in fact, modifi- 
¢xtions on an extensive scale are already 
visible wherever the two religions have 
been fairly brought together face to face, 
Of this permit me to adduce one or two 
examples. 

Passing through Japan, en route for this 
country, early in the last summer, I turned 
aside to visit Kioto, the ancient seat of the 
Mikados. The industrial exhibition which 
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I saw in the grounds of its now deserted 
palace I shall not pause to describe, nor 
the flourishing schools under the care of 
American missionaries; but pass at once to 
an object which more than either shows 
how deeply Japan has become imbued with 
the spirit of Western civilization. I mean 
to a college of Reformed Buddhists. 

This sect assumes the title of Shinsin, or 
the ‘‘ True Religion,” anda temple of vast 
extent, bearing their name and dating back 
several centuries, suggests that the spirit of 
reform is not of yesterday. The temple 
differs little from others; but the college 
connected with it is without a parallel in 
the empire, and proves conclusively that 
the reform spirit, whatever may have been 
its origin, has of late awakened into fresh 
activity. 

The buildings, in the most approved style 
of European architecture, and said to have 
been erected at the cost of 360,000 zen, or 
abcut $300,000, supply accommodations for 
the several departments of instruction 
usually found in our Western universities; 
but the organization is not yet complete. In 
the department of natural philosophy we 
saw a large assortment of apparatus for 
physical experiments; and in that of the- 
ology we saw a class of forty candidates 
for the priesthood, taking notes of a lecture 
which was being delivered by a venerable- 
looking Bonze. 

The vice-principal, the Rev. Akimatz, 
who was in part educated in England, gave 
me a tract composed by himself in the En- 
glish language, parts of which I here tran- 
scribe without alteration, that your readers 
may judge for themselves of the nature and 
extent of the reforms professed by the fra- 
ternity of Shinsin: 

“The principal object of Buddhism is to 
enable men to obtain salvation from misery 
according to the doctrine of extinction of nas- 
sion. . . . This salvation we call Nir- 
vana, which means eternal happiness and is 
the state of Buddha. It is, however, very 
difficult to cutoff nll the passions; but 
Buddhism professes to teach many ways for 
obtaining this object. . These ways 
may be classed in two divisions: one heing 
called self-power, or help through self, and 
the other being called the power of others, 
or help through another, Our sect, called 
Shinsin, literally meaning ‘free doctrine,’ 
teaches the doctrine of help from another. 

‘*Now what is ‘the power of another’? 
It is the great power of Amita Buddha. 
_Amita means ‘ boundless,’ and we believe 
that the life and light of Buddha are both 


__... eae eS 

‘‘Amita Buddha always exercises his 
boundless mercy upon all creatures, and 
shows a great desire to help and influence 
all people who rely on him, to eomplete all 
merits and be reborn into Paradise (Nir- 
vana). 

‘‘Our sect pays no attention to the other 
Buddhas, and, putting faith only in the 
great desire of Amita Buddha, expect to 
escape from the miserable world, and to en- 
ter into Paradise in the next life. From 
the time of putting faith in the saving de- 
sire of Buddha, we do not need any power 
of self-help, but need only keep his mercy 
in heart and invoke his name in order to 
remember him. These doings we call 
‘ thanksgiving for salvation.’ 

“‘In our sect we make no difference be- 
tween priest and layman as concerns the 
way of obtaining salvation, the only differ- 
ence being in their profession or business; 
consequently, the priest is allowed to marry, 
and to eat flesh and fish, which is prohib- 
ited to the members of other Buddhist 
epena.*~3""'> "3 
‘“*CrEED.—Rejecting all religious auster- 
ities and other action, giving up al] idea of 
self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha 
with the whole heart for our salvation in 
the future life, which is the most important 
thipg; that at the moment of 
ting our faith in Amita Buddha our sa 








tion is settled. From that moment invoca- 
tion of his name is observed to express 
thankfulness and titude for Buddha’s 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the 
reception of this doctrine from the founder 
and succeeding chief priests, whose teach- 
ings were so benevolent and as welcome as 

t on a dark night, we must also keep 
the laws, which are fixed for our duty dur- 
ing our whole life.” 

In these extracts there are several points 
of resemblance to Christian faith and prac- 
tice, which can hardly fail to strike the at. 
tention of the most casual reader. 

1st. Worship is rendered to one Buddha, 
to the exclusion of al] others. 

2. This one Buddha bears the title of 
Amita, the ‘ boundless,’ or Infinite. 

8. The worshiper renounces all personal 
merit, and puts faith in nothing but the 
mercy of Amita. 

4. The soul is brought into a state of sal- 
vation by the act of faith. 

5. Though salvation is thenceforward 
assured, the believer does not abandon the 
conflict with sin; but growth in holiness is 
tbe result, not the cause, of salvation. 

Let any one compare these several points 
with ancient Buddhism, as set forth in the 
poem of Mr. Arnold, and he will perceive 
at once the evidence of radical reform. 
The philosophy of the poem, notwithstand- 
ingitsdrapery of Christian phraseology, isin 
violent opposition to that of the Gospel of 
Christ. This tract, on the contrary, breathes 
the spirit of the Gospel. The one glorifies 
ascetic austerities; the other expressly re- 
nounces them. In the poem there is no 
God; in the tract, Amita the Infinite puts 
on the attractive attributes of the God-man. 
And, not to extend the contrast, the former 
teaches salvation by works; the latter, salva- 
tion by faith. The tract, indeed, expressly 
rejects the method of salvation which 
Gautama professed to reveal to mankind. 
The student of history knows that the old 
religions of Southern and Northern Europe 
borrowed much from Christianity, while 
still retaining the names and rites of pagan- 
ism. In India something of the same kind 
has occurred, and, as we think, this tract 
indicates that the same process is now go- 


ing on in Japan. 
n China the sects of Reformed Buddhists 


are numerous. They generally agree in the 
rejection of popular polytheism, and in con- 
fining their worship to some one divinity— 
as, for example, Kwanzin, the Goddess of 
Mercy. One of them bears the identical 
name which in Japan appears as Shinsin, 
and another calls itself Wu Wei—i. ¢. (sal- 
vation), without works; but they have not 
advanced so far in the direction of Chris- 
tianity as their co-religionists of the neigh- 
boring islands. 


THE NEUTER GENDER OF PRES- 
BYTERIANISM. 
BY (“IARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Suxce the election of President Garfield 
little knots of people have been seen gather- 
ing on every corner, composed of men from 
different political parties, apparently con- 
versing about the lively campaign just 
passed through. Out of such things comes 
that subtle, powerful force called public 
sentiment in this Republic. 

And_ since the meeting of the so-called 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, lately held in 
Philadelphia, little knots of Christians have, 
in like manner, been talking a good deal 
about the presentation of the denomination 
which was then made. It is just as well 
for one person as for.another to voice the 
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public sentiment now gaining ground, We 
believe the time has come to speak out 
what we have been made to feel. We can- 
not remedy the past; but we hope to touch 
the future. 

No doubt, it is of wonderful good to have 
these great assemblages now and then, as 
the years pass on. We love to keep the 
grand old Church conspicuously before the 
public eye. There is nothing to beashamed 
of, and there is much of which we are 
modestly proud. The addresses delivered 
and the papers read are valuable, Some of 
those lately published are of more than 
ordinary excellence, and a good number of 
them will go into literature and history. 
And such a spectacle is worth looking at, 
as a grouping of modern Christian forces. 
If these conventions were held by all the 
denominations in turn, it would inform the 
world and draw us nearer together, pro- 
vided they were rightly managed in the in- 
terest of considerate peace. 

But this one was not rightly managed, 
and to leave it just as it appears would not 
tend to either consideration or peace. No 
ove has been morally to blame, and no 
sharp reproach is leveled at anybody, so 
far as we know; but the mistake is serious 
when the wide Christian community is in- 
vited to inspect and judge Presbyterianism, 
and is obliged to say afterward that it re- 
produces the close communion sentiment and 
doctrine and holds the scouted thing se- 
cretly. If one pulls a cord till it snaps, he 
knows it will part at the exact line where 
it is weakest. So we naturally register a 


cord just by its weakest point. And we 


ought not to complain that the Presbyterian 
Church is hereafter to be reckoned on the 
close communion side whenever that ques- 
tion is brought into the discussion. 

When the Evangelical Alliance met, there 
was no celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
We all quietly accepted that decision, be- 
cause there were Baptist brethren to be 
reckoned in the great Christian body which 
faced the Romish hierarchy on the union 
ground of the Protestant faith. For all the 
years we had admitted the right of that 
denomination to their exclusive views in 
such gatherings of inorganic ecclesiastical 
character; but this Council in Philadel- 
phia was ostensibly composed of Presbyte- 
rians, who might have carried over their 
heads, if it had so pleased them, the blue 
banner of the ‘Covenant. From its look 
and attitude, we all tacitly declared the 
Church might be judged. Now, the clock 
of the ages is simply set back fora long 
time; for any ribald tongue is at liberty to 
say, without our power of denial, the Pres- 
byterian denomination is unable to holda 
communion service together. They cannot 
even join in singing a Doxology to the 
Lord Jesus Christ or to the Trinity. 

When Dr. Schaff proposed to start 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,” and was openly rebuked by the 
chairman, Dr. Kerr, for an ‘‘intrusion and 
incivility,” because he asked the audience 
to close the grand meeting with what is so 
familiar to Americans in public gatherings 
that even the Wall-Street brokers deemed 
it proper worship, then it was time to say 
that, though council, as a word, may have 
to be parsed in the neuter,a ‘‘ Presbyte- 
rian,” as a man, is masculine. Every man- 
ly man rejects such a Pan-Presbyterian 
thing. 

It is a comfort to be relieved on twé 
points. First, the Committee deny all re- 
sponsibility for the arrangements for the 
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music. They did not compile the “ Spirit 
ual Songs,” which, by the way, were all 
psalms, that were put in the pews for the 
use of the congregation in worship. They 
are ready to say that they never understood 
that the text in Colossians about ‘‘ teaching 
and admonishing one another: in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs” ought to be 
rendered “* psalms and psalms and spiritual 
psalms,” and then called “spiritual songs,” 
after all. Moreover, after an interesting 
conversation with one of their number, we 
are prepared to announce in this public 
manner that they never undertook to com- 
pile a list of ten Doxologics for the use of 
Presbyterian Christians, not one of which 
should mention the name of Jesus Christ or 
of the Holy Spirit, not one of which should 
allude to the adorable Trinity. It is in 
order now for any one who did just that 
thing to stand up in his place, and all we 
will say is: ‘‘ You are not a representative 
Presbyterian.” 

Again, it is a comfort tolearn that our 
foreign brethren, to whom every heart gave 
warmest welcome, were not at the bottom 
of a procedure so singular. The opposition 
to the notion of a communion, because of 
this psalm-singing faction arose from a 
small number of our own countrymen. 
This makes it easier to speak in a protest. 
A firm denial is made of this style of Pres- 
byterianism, which adopts close com- 
munion as the proclamation we make to 
the world. 

It appears from the newspapers that some 
branches of the wide Church were under 
discussion, and one was excluded, by reason 
of a serious difference in doctrine. Why, 
the only doctrine, solitary and singular, 
which is utterly repudiated by Presbyteri- 
ans at large is this doctrine of close com- 
munion. We are accustomed in all our 
congregations to receive into membership, 
by letter and on confession, those who have 
been so educated as to withhold consent to 
nerseverance or election as for the time being 
dificult doctrines. It is likely that this 
statement would be true of a large propor- 
tion of our congregations through the 
country. It seems to be settled in popular 
faith that it is wiser to let real Christians 
come into the churches, under scriptural 
teaching and within reach of healthy obser. 
vation of practices, than to raise the hurtful 
issues with any of the candidates at this 
stare of their experience which would be 
raised if they felt themselves crowded in 
the exercise of their individnal judgment. 
Yet, at the same time, we hold these Arti- 
cles of Faith as the apple of our eye. 
We claim always the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the efficacy and need of his 
Atonement; but common consent admits 
that there are a few details of the Creed 
which it is better in some cases to leave for 
a while to the illumining power of the 
Holy Ghost and the exhibition of truth. 

The only doctrine we peremptorily and 
universally exclude is the doctrine of close 
communion. If a man tells one of our 
ordinary sessions that he wants to unite 
with the Church, but that he canncst sing 
“Rock of Ages” or ‘“‘ When I Survey the 
Wonderous Cross,” with the people, and, in 
consequence, purposes, on conscientious per- 
sonal grounds, never to come to the Lord’s 
table, they would not admit him. We 
should not assume to pronounce on his 
piety; but, surely, we should resist his 
being called by our common name and 
standing as one of our accredited represent- 
atives. But now imagine what would be 
our reply if he deliberately proposed that 
we should give up what he called our divi- 
sive practices, sing Rouse’s version alto- 
gether, and let communion go as a disputed 
thing! j 

We might as well now as any time settle 
this question for future Pan-Presbyterian 
Councils. The friends of this chairman, 
who gave so pitiful a close to that week of 
clad acquaintance, are gathering to his sup- 
port. The Christian Instructor has these 
words of cheer for him: “‘ With Rev. Dr. 
Kerr in the chair, Dr. Schaff came deliber- 
ately on the platform and announced the 
long meter Doxology, much to the surprise 
of all present, asking the audience to rise 
while he led it. What cared he for the pro- 
tests of his brethren on the Committee or 
the justly administered rebuke of Dr. 
Kerr?” 

And what care we? All thanks to Dr. 





Schaff, and let aH the Presbyterian people 
say Amen. The sooner this issue is made 
the better for the parties concerned If Dr. 
Schaff received protests from his brethren 
on the Committee, let us know their names. 
It is safe to assert that they will not be wor- 
ried with committee duties next time. That 
rebuke was not “justly adntinistered.” It 
was the grossest incivility offered to a ven- 
erable man and scholar, who has done more 
for Councils and Alliances than any three 
others in the Church. If Christian men 
choose to endorse it, they may take its 
odium as an original production of bad 
manners before the public. 

Is it necessary, for a full exhibition of 
Presbytcrianism, that we surrender our very 
covenant bond of Christian union? Is there 
no ‘‘conscience” anywhere except among 
those small bodies who, by long training 
and ancestral associations, love to sing only 
one version—and that not the most accurate, 
only the most rough—of the Psalms of 
David? Nobody needs to find fault with 
them, unless the question is started by 
them. If pious people want to sing the 
Magnificat with Mary, ‘‘ Blessed among 
women”; or the Benedictus with Zacharias, 
‘Filled with the Holy Ghost”; or the Wune 
Dimittis with Simeon, ‘‘The Holy Ghost 
upon him”; or if they desire to sing 
‘‘ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” and 
the more modern hymns, with the whole 
host of children around them, must it be 
called ‘‘an intrusion and an incivility,” 
and their voices be silenced, in order to keep 
in the Council such men as turned George 
H. Stuart out of the Church? Meantime, 
there sits that very man, with his elder by 
his side, a member of this same queer Pan-. 
Presbyterian Council! 

What is the real basis of union in the 
Presbyterian Church? The _ Episcopal 
body would not be reckoned in, though 
their Articles are almost exactly like ours. 
The Ccngregationalists are not with us, 
though they teach the Westminster Cate- 
chism. Does Calvinism reside in a practice 
of choirs and depend upon a mere form of 
government? It will take a good while 
for this great Church of ours to be under- 
stood if only this show of it is given. By 
the by, in the report of this meeting printed 
in the New York Tribune, Calvinism is 
spelled “Calvanism” three times in one 
issue. The writer of this paper once asked 
a Methodist clergyman, who had been mak- 
ing a rather unwholesome tirade about Cal- 
vinism, if he would be kind enough to state 
who Calvin was, where he was born, when 
did he live; was he an Englishman or a 
German, a Frenchman or a Swiss; and he 
e>lored with vexation and grew silent, 
because he did not know. It must have 
been extreme case, for that body of 
Christian preachers generally understand 
what they are talking about; but this is 
really what the Sunday-school child called 
a ‘‘true” fact. 

Is Calvinism, as a system of faith or di- 
vinity, close communion, and that on the 
basis of ening nothing but psalms? Let 
us see what our friends think of it? These 
words come from The Congregationalist, of 
Boston: “‘ Since the two things go together, 
the inference was quickly drawn that this 
great gathering of Presbyterian Christians 
could not sit together at the Lord's table. 
The inference was verified by the facts. 
There was no communion service in con- 
nection with the sessions of the Council, 
because a little branch of it are ‘close com- 
munion.’” . 

Of course, we understand the principle 
on which this neuter gender of Presbyteri. 
anism proceeded. It was deemed better to 
have those who had these scruples enumer- 
ated with the rest. It is not here or any- 
where, that we know of, objected that this 
should be an accepted fact. But we enter 
deliberate protest against forcing all the 
vast majority to endorse their position by 
surrendering to it. In the deepest recesses 
of our enlightened consciences we solemnly 
believe it right to sing, and wrong not to 
sing, praises to Christ and the Trinity. 
And we believe that the administration of 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper on these 
great union occasions is fitting for the fol- 
lowers of the Slain Lamb, as a symbol of 
unity. 

Hence, we cannot accept and do not ac 


cept this type of our common Presbyterian- 
ism represented at this Council. We be 





lieve our friends in other denominations 
that are laughing at our frets and mortifica- 
tions for a moment good-naturedly know 
this just as well as we do. Toargue on 
such a point is simply ridiculous. 

One of the delegates said to one of our 
bravest and brightest New York men: 
“* We ought to have a prayer-meeting for 
familiar conference.” And .the other re- 
plied: ‘‘ Why, I do not know how to be- 
have in a prayer-meeting with you. Icould 
not get on with the exercises. I am ac- 
customed to sing sometimes about the Gos- 
pel in the New Testament.” What com- 
munion can there be with close communion 
on such an issue? What a travesty to start 
** Blest be the tie that binds,” and have it 
called ‘‘an intrusion and an incivility”! 

**Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” This is a great text with some of 
our ‘‘ United” Presbyterians. No. we 
reply. Suppose we do not try it any more. 
The spectacle thus far is not seemly. It 
looks bad from witheut. People are laugh- 
ing at us. 


New Yor Crrv. 
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NATURAL SCENERY. 
BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


A sPLENDID October has enabled many 
readers of THe INDEPENDENT to see and 
feel the charms of rural life and the beau- 
ties of our American natural scenery. On 
a trilliant day of the past month I was on 
the Hudson River, and spent a few quiet 
hours at West Point. Atout the same 
time, also, I passed a few days in Dutchess 
County, in full view of the Kaatskills, and 
where a drive of a few hours gave me 
glimpses of the Shawangunk and even of 
the Fishkills, southward. At this season 
tho gorgeous dyes of the foliage lend sur- 
passing beauty to the scenery, and there is 
something so resplendent in the atmosphere 
through which we behold the carth and the 
waters thata sort of rapture is inspired as 
we gaze, and perhaps the tonic air we 
breathe has much to do with it. It cheers 
and inebriates, too; but not in any degrad- 
ing sense, for the sweet enthusiasm that it 
sheds through every fiber of the body is less 
akin to intoxication than to the inspiration 
of poets, or even to that (I speak reverently) 
which uplifted the prophets who spake in 
times past unto the fathers. There is piety 
in the state of mind which a just idea of 
these things imparts to the devout soul. 
He cannot gaze without feeling, with the 
devotional Cowper, ‘‘My Father made 
them all.” He finds nothing more natural 
than that grand liturgic expression of living 
faith: ‘‘Heaven and earth are full of the 
majesty of thy glory.” 

But I have taken up my pen in no Pin 
daric vein of sentiment. I feel more like 
pouring forth a Jeremiad; but, nay, I am 
sternly practical in my aims, and even 
hopeful as to what I shall venture to pro- 
pose as a remedy for a great national evil— 
an evil which I believe to be connected 
with bad morals, and one which, if per 
sisted in, will tend to national decay. 

Tam old enough to remember the Hud- 
son in its unrifled beauty, if not in “its 
first glory ”; the virgin-charms which were 
disclosed to Dolph Heyliger, in the memor- 
able voyage described by our inimitable Irv- 
ing. How delightful wasa trip upon the 
Hudson in the earlier days of the steamer, 
while yet it steamed not too fast for enjoy- 
ment, and while yet it touched here and there 
on both sides, at the river-ports, dipping 
into bays and deep indentations, and giving 
us nearer and more distant views of every 
headland and promontory, as we wound 
about their bases and crossed and recrossed 
in their shadows. I knew those mountains 
then, and those delightful inlets and conflu- 
ent brooks and lakelike basins, even as 
Southey and Wordsworth knew Helvellyn 
and the “‘high-forces” and ‘‘ low-forces” 
and land-locked tarns about Skiddaw and 
the glens that open upon Windermere. 
Oh! the Hudson before the days of the 
rail! What it was none shall ever know 
again that knew it not in those days. I 
consent to be old; 1 am willing to belong 
to the past, when I think that the youth of 
these days can never see the Hudson as I 
saw it when my eyes were bright with that 
young insight into al) things beautiful that 
comes only once in a life-time, 

Alas! poor, melancholy Ruskin, if you 





Want to weep, come bere. It is sad-when 


one finds himself crossing 
after a screaming engine, wad flan 
through its medieval castle-walls in utter 
contempt of sentiment and of song, with a 
clamoring guard at the window, shouting 
** Tickets, please!” and a pursy old lady not © 
leas vociferously inquiring after her *‘bonnet- 
box and brown-pnper parcels” —all this is 
bad enough; but where in. all England is 
there anything to spoil that mateb@! the 
Hudson? the Hudson, I say, that outrivals 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danttbe; yes, 
castles and all (1 mean what I say). The 
Luzleiberg is nothing to St. Anthony’s 
Nose; Drachenfels must yield to the grand 
old buttress which the hinds call ‘‘ Butter 
Mountain” and which Willis Cockney-fied 
into the “‘ Storm King”; and then what is 
Ebrenbreitstein compared with West Point? 
I have all the Kaatskills yet to speak of, if 
you are in earnest about the Danube. As 
for the Rhone, as it shoots forth from the 
Lake of Geneva—well, I will argue about 
that, perhaps, by and by. 

See what God bas given to the nation to 
make us national. Navigable rivers, accord- 
ing to the Constitution. belong not to the 
state, but to the eminent domain of the 
national sovereignty. This principle ought 
to have been more thought of during the 
Civil War. God's rivers make a mince and a 
mess of the state-sovereignty theory., Where 
they run and penetrate they carry,the flag 
of the nation; they divide the lands to 
unite the people; and, sooner or later, we 
shall be one people. The South and the 
North must become mere -phrases of geog- 
raphy and the national idea must sudordi- 
mate all that is local and provincial. I 
would by no means make this less; but the 
greater and the nobler thought must pre- 
dominate. In this spirit I will share the 
feelings of the Virginian under the mold- 
ering walls of Jamestown; but I wish him 
to share with me, as rightly his own, all 
that invests the scenery of the Hudson 
with its surpassing splendor. Its glory is 
the heritage of every American. 

On the green bank that sloped to the 
bright Hudson, nearly fifty years 
ago, «dear old Irving pitched his tent, 
that he might die there in peace, with 
the murmur of its waters in his 
ear. He transformed ‘ Wolfert’s Roost” 
into *‘ Sunnyside.” How charmingly its 
gables peeped forth over the maples and 
elms and chestnuts that embowered his 
bachelor home. When he rode, or drove 
out with his nieces, his way was through 
Sleepy Hollow, or by the little old Dutch 
Church that still reminds us of the ‘‘ Head- 
less Horseman ” and of Irvine’s rib-tickling 
humor as he discourseth concerning Brom 
Bones and Ichabod Crane, On his lawn I 
once found him lolling. sub tegmine fagi, in 
atrue Arcadian felicity, of a summer after- 
noon, and apparently telling stories of the 
Knickerbockers to the ladies of his house- 
hold, who were grouped about him, like the 
ladies of the ‘‘ Decameron” around Boc- 
caccio. How peaceful and secure his re- 
tirement. I did not envy, but admired. 

I came again, and there was ‘‘Sunny- 
side,” the trees a little stronger and more 
shadow-full; and there was its owner, a lit- 
tle less middle-aged, more decidedly grow- 
ing old. But now the ravaging rail had 
cut through his lawn; its brawling brook 
was banked up and pools of stagnation 
were green and sickly round about. To 
make things worse, the long wharf at Pier- 
mont, across ‘“‘the Zee” of Tappan, had 
forced the river-tides into the bank, eating 
out the little margin the remorseless railway 
had spared; and there was old ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Crayon” sitting like Marins among ruins. 
‘“*T am not litigious,” said the dear old man; 
**but I fear I must resort to the law if I am 
to save anything to my homestead.” While 
he talked, over apd over again came by the 
trains, screaming and whirling their. dust 
and smoke and forbidding conversation ‘ill 
they had passed; and ‘‘this goes on night 
and day,” said the sufferer, with his genial 
smile, The very bed our Irving died on 
was shaken by this ruthless invader, and all 
the quiet and repose he promised himself 
in Sunnyside had vanished, like a dream, 


‘long before. 
The hardship that befell Washington 


Irving is but an example of what has be- 
fallen others all along those hundred and 
sixty miles of coast on the left bank of the 
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Hudson. Private rights go for nothing, of 
course. Who has any rights which a rail- 
way king is bound to respect? In vain you 
prove that the rail may be better laid else- 
where. He cuts through the churchyurd 
and tosses up your mother’s bones, and 
pays you sixpence damages. He and his 
company grow rich and count their in- 
crease by millions. You must see all that 
is dear to you outraged and destroyed, and 
flatter yourself that you are a free man. 

But ‘‘ what are you going to do about it?” 
asks this inexorable class of despots. ‘“We 
must have railways, and the country don’t 
care a pin for a few literary fellows that 
rave about scenery.” I answer: ‘‘ When the 
country gives you right of way, at such 
enormous cost of individual rights, we 
have a claim on you to minimize the dam- 
age and the ruin of your constructions.” In 
a word, these monopolists should be forced 
to make their devastations less unsightly; 
and, aboveall, to preserve them from spread- 
ing malaria among the outra ted inhabitants 
of places once peaceful and wholesome. In 
England the railways have green borders, 
often enlivened by flowerbeds, and 
nuisances are as far as possible removed from 
sight. But the whole eastern side of the 
Hudsen is an eyesore and a pestilence, so 
far asthe railway can make it so. It has 
destroyed all the fair coves and bays, and 
blocked up the mouths of the confluent 
streams, and made sickly, stagnant pools 
where once the very Nymphs and Dryads 
might have found their baths and cool, 
sequestered haunts. Pah! Through what 
sights and stenches one has to pass near 
their stations. What a degradation of all 
that is ennobling amid the scenery at Cold 
Spring. for example, is the filthy spot where 
the train halts at that place over against 
Crow Nest! 

And then to see upon every rock and 
under every cliff the daubings of adver- 
tisera: ‘‘Snooks’s Soap,” “ Smith’s Patent 
Pills,” ** Rrown’s Youth-bestowing Tricho- 
phene.” There is a law agvainst it; buta 
jury of dunderheads have decided that the 
law doesn’t apply, and so the daubing goes 
on, and nobody can look out of a parlor-car, 
as he travels on the Hudson. without en- 
contering deformity and ugliness where 
the God of Nature has lavished everything 
that the eye delights in and that affords 
the human heart some of its purest pleas- 
ures, 

They are scarifying the Palisades and 
cutting into the Highlands, as a dentist digs 
out a tooth. Under the quiet Sugar-loaf, 
over against West Point, rises a stack of 
chimneys as icnobly ugly as they can be 
made, and such smoke-stacks, hideous’ as 
the Cyclops, are multiplied, as if on purpose 
to defile and destroy. Then the nuisance 
of enormous ice-houses disficures both banks 
at innumerable points, otherwise ‘‘ beauti- 
ful exceedingly.” Already the ravages of 
vandalism on the Hudson are prodigious, 
One wonders that so paltry an insect as 
man has been able, in so short atime, to 
carry destruction and defilement on so vast 
ascale into such magnificent creations of 
God. 

And now the right bank of the Hudson is 
to be ruined also. We have looked for the 
last time this summer upon some of the 
unravished glories of the Highlands. A 
vile tunnel perforates the rock on which 
stands West Point. The dirty hole will 
vomit the noise and smoke of emerging 
trains amid the finest features of that 
scenery. The pen refuses to describe the 
noisome evils which the engineer is spread- 
ing far and wice on the western banks of 
Newburgh Bay. Those charms are gone 
forever whi:h Drake immortalizes for the 
fancy in us “Culprit Fay.” And so all 
along thse delightful shores the ghastly 
canker cats into everything that has been 
our boast and our glory. It is vain to 
deplore, however. ‘‘ What are you going to 
do ab yut it?” 

I saswer: There are thousands in the land 
who value the moral power of natural 
scenery and who appreciate the wealth 
which a nation possesses in the mountains 
ap the hills, the rivers and the rocks—those 
seenes which the painter never tires of 
copying and which inspire the poct and 
the man of letters; nay, which impart to 
the coersest natures something that human- 
izes and restrains. Now, cannot these com- 
bine and found a National Society for the 





Preservation of Natural Scenery? We have 
game clubs to enforce the laws against 
wanton destroyers of game. Why not, ona 
large scale, organize a club to obtain laws 
and enforce them for the promotion of 
everything that shall develop a national 
pride in behalf of the national wealth in 
rivers and forests and mountains? The 
preservation of forests is becoming a mat- 
ter of national interest; our unthrift, here- 
tofore, having impaired the rainfall, del- 
uged us with destructive torrents in the 
spring and cut off the water-supply in the 
summer. Our proposed Society could pro- 
mote the acquisition of park-lands in the 
Adirondacks, and the preservation of their 
woods, asa source of supply tothe Hud- 
son, which already begins to run shallow 
where once it was deep and strong. It 
could enforce decency upon the railways, 
and promote some respect to propriety of 
form and color in the deplorable erections 
of the soap-boiler and the ice-farmer. I 
propose to say something, at another time, 
of what it could do for the preservation of 
all that is left of Niagara. 
Burrato, N. ¥. 





THE EXTENT OF INSPIRATION. 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX. 





We know that the Apostles were inspired. 
But how far did their inspiration extend? 
It is not proposed here to attempt an answer 
to this inquiry; but simply to present a 
fuller statement of the question. 

When an apostle said ‘‘ Good-morrow” 
to a neighbor, when he made a remark 
about the weather, did he speak under 
especial divine guidance? Suppose some 
future Tischendorf should bring to light a 
letter of Paul's, reading something like 
this: ‘‘ Paul to Aquila: Send me another 
roll of tent-cloth, also some more needles” 
(it is, of course, difficult to imagine an 
apostle’s ever inditing an epistle such as 
this; but, if Paul was so “‘unclerical” as to 
make tents, he, doubtless. also wrote tent- 
maker’s letters)}—should we be obliged to 
regard such a writing as inspired? In other 
words, was the inspiration of an apostle 
plenary or only partial; was it abiding or 
only intermittent ; did it impel and guide 
even the commonest act and utterance, or 
did it descend upon him only on special 
occasions? It being proved that the apos- 
tles were sometimes inspired, there remains 
the question: Was an apostle ever unin- 
spired? 

That apostles sometimes spoke and acted 
without the guidance of the Spirit must be 
admitted by.us all. We believe that Peter, 
at Antioch, did wrong and ‘was to be 
blamed.” The fact that Barnabas would 
not accept the opinion of Paul on the John 
Mark question shows that Barnabas be- 
lieved that Paul, apostle though he was, 
might be inerror. In other words, it was 
the belief of the Church of that age that an 
apostle might utter what was not the mind 
of the Spirit. If any one to-day should 
come to the conclusion that in the conten- 
tion between them Barnabas was right and 
Paul was wrong, we could not declare that 
conclusion heretical. Notice, also, that 
many evangelical writers have asserted that 
the Eleven erred in saying that it was their 
duty to provide a successor to Judas, In 
other words, evangelical writers hold re- 
garding Peter and Paulas regarding Ba- 
laam and Caiaphas—that, though some- 
times inspired, they were not always in- 
spired. 

But, if it was not of inspiration that Paul 
gave morning greeting to a neighbor, can we 
be sure there was something supernatural in 
his writing ‘Salute Andronicus”? if his 
letters on tent business were not immediate- 
ly dictated by the Spirit, how about the 
famous message concerning his cloak? 
Another man can salute a friend or give 
directions regarding a lost garment without 
any miraculous guidance. If we say that 
an apostle could do and was left to do the 
same, on just what occasions did inspiration 
come upon him? If in ordinary conversa- 
tion he was not always the mouthpiece of 
the Spirit, can we be sure that there was 
not only providential, but also supernatural 
guidance in each word of Peter’s sermon at 
Pentecost or Paul’s speech before Agrippa? 
If Peter erred at Antioch, or regarding the 
successorship to Judas, how can we be sure 
he has not erredin some sétitence in his’ 
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epistles? If we could not eondemn the 
man who says that Paul may have been 
wrong in his course regarding Mark, what 
if some one should say that he may have 
been in error in not suffering women to 
teach? The question is this: Jf an apostle 
was sometimes inspired and sometimes was 
uninspired, how shall it be determined when 
he spoke by the Spirit and when he did not? 

Some answer this question by saying that 
the plenary inspiration and consequent in- 
fallibility of the apostles pertains merely 
to their official utterances. But was not 
the appointment of Matthias an “official” 
act? Was not Paul’s utterance on the 
John Mark question as truly official as any 
decision on important matters of policy? 
And, since actions speak, as well as words, 
Peter’s conduct at Antioch was tantamount 
to an official deliverance on the important 
question of the relation of Jews to Gentiles 
as truly asa minister's drinking wine at a 
public dinner would have equal weight 
with any written opinion he might put 
forth on the question of total abstinence. 
If we say that only the official utterances 
of the apostles are inspired and, therefore, 
infallible, who shall assort out the contents 
of the New Testament, saying what para- 
graphs are official and what are not? Un- 
til this is done, we shall have made no prog- 
ress in determining the extent of inspira- 
tion. 

The stand for infallibility is generally 
made on the apostolic writings. The pre 
vailing doctrine is that, though error may 
be shown in the acts and even in the oral 
utterances of the apostles, it cannot have 
entered their written deliverances; that, 
though the apostles were not infallible as 
men, they were made infallible as writers. 

It may first be noticed that this theory 
provides no proof of the inspiration of 
Peter’s sermon at Pentecost or of Paul’s on 
Mars Hill, these being merely oral utter- 
ances, and the recording by Luke not 
proving inspiration in these, any more than 
in the letter of Claudius Lysias. Again, if 
inspiration pertains not to the acts, but 
only to the writings of the apostles, the 
course taken by the apostles in Church gov- 
ernment and other such matters does not 
furnish precedents binding upon us, since 
the course they took may have been an un- 
wise one. And we are left without proof 
of the infallible correctness of the writings 
of Mark, Luke, and others who were not 
apostles, but whose writings have been 
accepted by us on apostolic endorsement; 
for this endorsement, not being in writing, 
may be an error, if infallibility pertained to 
the apostles merely as writers. 

But the question is this: Can we claim 


for the writings of the apostles a completer 


infallibility than belonged to their acts or 
their spoken words? On what grounds can 
we declare that, though Peter possibly was 
mistaken in saying that a successor should 
be appointed to Judas, he cannot have 
made any mistakes in his epistles; that, 
though at Antioch he was permitted by the 
Spirit to teach error by his actions, he would 
by no means have been suffered to put that 
error in writing; that, though Paul may 
have been mistaken in saying that Mark 
ought not to be taken as a companion, he 
cannot have made a mistake in saying that 
it was with Carpus, at Troas, and not at 
Philippi, with Balbus, that he left his cloak? 
Under the theory now before us, we should 
be obliged to say that, though Barnabas 
rejected Paul’s spoken words in the famous 
**contention,” he would immediately have 
accepted them as the mind of the Spirit, 
had Paul only written them down! But 
the proof-texts on Inspiration seem to make 
no distinction between the apostles’ actions 
and their spoken words, on the one hand, 
and their writings, on the other. Take such 
passages as ‘‘He will guide you into all 
truth,” or that text, so often quoted as cer- 
tainly establishing the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, ‘‘ Which things we speak not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ”"—if 
these texts can all be construed so as to 
admit the possibility of error in the apostles’ 
acts and in their spoken words, how from 
them can we compel men to believe in the 
absolute infallibility of the apostolic writ- 


ings? 

If the writings of the spostles were 
formal and labored compends of doctrine, 
we might ~egard them as on that ground, 





superior in authority to unstudied spoken 
words, But many of them are only brief 
communications to meet particular emergen- 
cies. The apostles resorted to writing not 
as finding therein a more perfect inspira- 
tion, but simply as a necessity. For ascore 
of years they wrote, so far as we know, 
nothing at all; but when, by reason of the 
increase in the number of churches and 
their establishment in more distant places, 
it became impossible for the apostles to visit 
the different ‘congregations in person as 
often as was desirable, they resorted to the 
expedient of writing. We may freely say 
that the letters to the Corinthians would 
never have been written could Paul have 
visited the Church in person to set things 
right; that the Epistles to Timothy would 
not have been indited could the latter have 
come himself to receive his instructions. 
Notice also that so long as the apostles 
were alive and could be directly consulted 
their writings received comparatively little 
attention. It was not till the apostles were 
dead and their immediate hearers were 
dead, and dissensions began to arise as to 
what the apostles did teach, that their oc- 
casional and fragmentary writings were col- 
lected, that from them might be obtained 
such guidance as was possible, now that 
the superior advantage of the personal pres- 
ence of the apostles was no longer en- 
joyed. And, if the apostles were now to 
return to earth, our New Testaments would 
immediately become comparatively value- 
less. Who would stop to study the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, if he could 
talk with Paul_personally about the Resur- 
rection? Had it been possible for the per- 
sonal presence of the apostles to be con- 
tinued to all the churches, their writings 
would never have been collected—nay, 
would never have been penned. On what 
grounds, then, shall we claim for the writ- 
ings of the apostles an infallibility which 
their spoken words did not possess? 

This quest‘on of the extent of inspiration 
—the question how to determine between the 
inspired and the uninspired in apostolic ut- 
terance—is a perplexing question; and, until 
we have discovered just where the dividing 
line runs, how do we know but some por- 
tions of the apostolic writings lie outside 
the region of the inspired? And, if we ad- 
mit that the New Testament may contain 
uninspired sentences, but cannot accurately 
distinguish between them and the inspired 
portions, how can we know, regarding a 
single sentence, that it is certainly the mind 
of the Spirit? Thus many have been sorely 
troubled on this subject; but, nevertheless, 
we may pronounce the question a compar- 
atively unimportant one. 

Suppose some one could force us to ad- 
mit that the writings of the apostles, though 
generally correct, do not furnish us infalli- 
ble guidance. We should be no worse off 
than were the primitive churches; for Bar- 
nabas and the others of his day did not 
believe that everything an apostle said was 
inspired. They did not look upon the 
apostles as absolutely infallible guides. 
They believed that the deliverances of Paul 
and Peter were generally God’s truth; but 
that sometimes they were not. Regarding 
each thing an apostle put forth, they 
exercised their ‘‘ private judgment” as to 
whether it was or was not dictated by the 
Spirit. They compared it with the general 
tenor of Old Testament teaching and of 
other apostolic teaching. They studied it 
in connection with the circumstances of the 
case. They formed their opinion as best 
they could; but there must have been 
many matters regarding the inspiration of 
which they remained in doubt. We cannot 
believe that they felt able at all times to 
draw an accurate dividing line between the 
inspired and the uninspired in apostolic 
utterance. 

Nevertheless, no verbal inspirationist of 
to-day has truer reverence for the apostles 
than had Barnabas and others who felt free 
to declare’ that apostles sometimes erred. 
Never has the Kingdom of Christ made 
more rapid progress than in those times in 
which a Christian laborer made bold to 
have ‘‘contention” with an apostle. As 
for ourselves, we may not feel compelled to 
admit that the New Testament contains « 
single uninspired sentence. We may ad- 
here for a long time yet to the position that 
po passage in the New Testament. rightly 
understood, is in the least at variance with 
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perfect truth and wisdom. But, if the 
Church came freely to admit that there 
were uninspired passages in the writings of 
the apostles (as in the early day it was de- 
clared that some of their acts and oral utter- 
ances were not under guidance of the Spirit), 
the apostles would still be reverenced and 
the Kingdom of Christ still advance. If 
all theologians will be as orthodox as Barn- 
abas, the truth will continue triumphant. 

The power of the Bible does not depend 
on the settlement of the details of the 
question of inspiration. Never before has 
this doctrine, in its purely scientific aspect, 
been criticised so freely as now; and yet 
never béfore has the Bible stood so high in 
the reverence of the world as it stands at 
the present time. Whatever may be the 
issue of current discussions, our Scriptures 
of the Old und New Testaments will con- 
tinue to bs THe Brsue—the one book of all 
books, the guide of the longing heart, the 
charter of the world’s salvation. 





THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 








Tue reputation of Thomas Buchanan 
Read, who thirty years ago was promi- 
nent among the younger American poets, 
has been overshadowed by that of later 
singers, who have won the admiration of 
their and his countrymen, and who will 
probably pass away in turn, as he has done. 
At one time a positive, if not a conspicuous 
figure in our literary annals, he is now little 
but a name, especially to the generation 
which has grown up since his advent, and 
who, if they know him at all, only know 
him as the author of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” 
His life, which extended over fifty years 
and could not have been without passages 
of adventure and interest, may be summed 
up in a paragraph. He was born on the 
12th of May, 1822, in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, which had the honor of giving 
birth to Bayard Taylor, three years Jater, 
and where the two youngsters picked up 
what education they could in the midst of 
pastoral scenery. Buchanan Read continued 
a rustic till the death of his father, in his 
seventeenth year, when he procceded to 
Cincinnati. Here he entered the studio of 
Shobal Vail Cleunger, a sculptor of the 
period, who had risen by his talent from 
the position of a stone-cutter, and had at- 
tracted notice by busts of Clay, Webster, 
Van Buren, and other prominent men ; and 
under his direction he devoted himself to 
the study of sculpture. He could not have 
remained with Cleunger long, for the latter 
departed for Florence, where he became 
known forthe rapidity of his workmanship, 
and where he contracted consumption, of 
which he died, on his voyage to America, in 
the autumn of 1843, his thirty-first year. 
Whether his departure and absence was the 
cause of bis pupil’s forsaking the art of out- 
line for the art of color,or whether his bent 
for the latter overpowered his desire to rival 
Michael Angelo, we are not told; but cer- 
tain it is that he soon became a painter, and 
found employment in taking the portraits 
of sundry Western magnates, among others 
of President Harrison Fortified with these 
specimens of his skill, Buchanan Read mi- 
grated to New York, in his twentieth year; 
and thence, after a residence of several 
months, to Boston, where he pursued his 
profession and developed talent in the sister 
art of poetry. His first poems were pub- 
lished in the Boston Courier, in 1843-44, 
and were well thought of. They were 
pretty and fanciful, and were marked bya 
quiet elegance, which was characteristic of 
the genius of the writer. 

The five years that Buchanan Read passed 
in Boston were among the happiest in the 
life of this poet-painter. He was hand in 
glove with the artists and authors of that 
intellectual city, having Mr. Longfellow to 
his friend, as Lamb says, and as a stimulus 
to his poetic ambition. From Boston he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he made the 
acquaintance of Bayard Taylor, whose 
portrait he painted for a frontispiece to 
“Views A-Foot” (a tall,alert-looking young 
man of twenty-one, with a spirited face and 
an aquiline nose, clad in a sort of blouse, 
with an alpenstock in his hand); of George 
H. Boker, the coming poet and dramatist, 
who has since served his country in her dip- 
lomatic service abroad; and of whoever else 
was notable among the literati of Philadel- 
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phia. Here he saw through the press the 


first volume of his ‘‘ Poems,” published in 
Boston, in 1847: and here, in the following 
year, he published a volume of “‘ Lays and 
Ballads,” as well as a collection of verse, 
entitled “The Female Poets of America,” 
one of the feztures of which was a series of 
portraits by himself of the fair writers, who 
strangely resembled each other in theiz 
general air of ciegant youthfulness. If the 
spoiler Time had left a furrow on their 
pensive brows or a crow’s foot at the corner 
of their soft eyes, it was galiantly passed 
unnoticed or was conceaied ina pale cast 
of thought. Commend me tosuch painters 
as Buchanan Read, who was, indeed, 
“The Muse’s darling and tne ladies’ friend.” 

He was a favorite contnbutor to the 
periodicals of the day, which were glad to 
print his verse, and even his prose, for I see 
that he is credited with a prose romance, 
called ** The Piigrims of the Great Saint 
Bernard,” which I have never seen; and he 
was fortunate enough to be able to go 
abroad, in 1856, and to spend « year or two 
on the Continent,a part of the time in 
England, where he got into literary and 
artistic circles, and had the then rare honor 
of having his verse reprinted in Tondon, 
with illustrations by Kenney Meadows. This 
volume came under the critical eye of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, who glorified it in the 
North British Review, where he went so far 
as to say that one poem therein (‘‘ The 
Closing Scene”) merited the fame that 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” had obtained, without de- 
serving it nearly so well, and to declare that 
the three opening stanzas of the ‘‘ Elegy” 
were the only unexceptionable passage of 
more than two or three lines in it! If ever 
poet had need to be saved from his friends, 
it was Buchanan Read, especially such 
friends as Mr. Patmore; for his absurd pane- 
gyric harmed Read far more than it helped 
him, both in the estimation of his country- 
men and in his own estimation, which had 
never been below his powers. 

If the dictum of Lord Beaconsfield, that 
critics are unsuccessful authors, be true, 
Mr. Patmore was a critic, for assuredly he 
was an unsuccessful author. The son of a 
dull magazinest and duller novelist, who 
inflicted his reminiscences upon the world 
about twenty-five years ago, Mr. Patmore 
failed as a poet about the time that Read 
was gathering his first laurels in Boston 
(1844), and failed more absolutely,some ten 
or fifteen years later, by his voluminous 
‘*Angel in the House.” His best work is 
“The Children’s Garland,” a volume of 
poetic selections made after more cautious 
principles of criticism than those by which 
he endeavored to demolish Gray, in his 
green and salad days. 

Buchanan Read returned to America in 
1852, after his London avatar, and pub- 
lished in the same year a new and enlarged 
edition of his ‘‘ Poems,” in Philadelphia. 
In the summer of 1853 he returned to 
Europe a second time, and settled in Flor- 
ence and Rome, where he resided until 
within a short time before his death, which 
occurred at New York, in May, 1872. His 
residence abroad was not continuous, how- 
ever, for he returned to this country once 
or more. He was in New York, I remem- 
ber, at the celebration of Bryant’s seven- 
tieth birthday at the Century (Nov. 4th, 
1864), coming from a distance of several 
hundred miles to read a poem on that occa- 
sion, and to refresh himself with the society 
of authors and artists whom he had known 
at- an earlier period. He sisnalized this 
visit by reciting his poem on ‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” which Murdoch, the elocutionist, 
was doing to death before war-inflamed, 
patriotic audiences. The literary work of 
the last years of Read’s life were ‘“‘ The 
New Pastoral” (1855), ‘‘The House by the 
Sea” (1856), ‘‘Sylvia, the Lost Shepherd” 
(1857), ‘‘ Rural Poems” (1857), a revised 
edition of his ‘‘ Poems” (1860), ‘‘ The 
Wagoner of the Alleghenies” (1865), and 
‘The Good Samaritan” (1867). The most 
complete edition of his verse—his ‘‘ Poetical 
Works,” in a word—was published at Phila- 
delphia,in 1866, in three handsome compact 


volumes. 
I numbered Read among my friends of 


thirty years ago, and our friendly relations 
continued down to the day of his death, 
though we finally ceased to correspond 
with each other as the business of life 
pressed upon us. The earliest letters of his 








which I have preserved date after his return 
from Europe in 1852; but I must have met 
him two or three years before, for I remem- 
ber going down the harbor with him, on his 
first departure for Europe, I think, with 
Bayard Taylor, and that I had the misfor- 
tune to have my hat blown overboard, on 
our return to the city. He wrote to me in 
November, 1852, from Philadelphia; and in 
the course of his letter touched upon the 
English reprint of his poems: ‘‘ My litte 
book has been kindly received there, and 
has gone to a second edition. In fact, my 
poems have been more successful abroad 
than they have ever beer at home. They 
have overrated me in one or two instances; 
but even that, coming as it did from stran- 
gers, argues something. But I fear that I 
shall have to be such a slave to the pencil 
that I shall not be able to do anything to 
sustain the position which the foreigners 
have so kindly awarded me. I have been 
surprised, as well as gratified, at the recep- 
tion which the English have given me. A\J- 
ready I have received six of the leading Lon- 
don literary journals speaking of me in the 
most hopeful manner, and have as yet seen 
nothing on the other side of the question. 

But, of course, I cannot hope to be let off 
entirely.” The next letter of his which I 
have preserved (January, 1853) contains a 
mention of the loss of his only little boy 
and of sickness in his family (which now 
consisted of a wife and two daughters), and 

an invitation to his place in Bordentown, to 
which he expected to return about the first 
of March. He pressed me to come,in 8 
later letter, and to bring my wife with me. 

‘* Come Friday, if you can, and I will stay 
at home on Saturday, and we will all go fish- 
ing. And on Sunday we will angie in those 
deeper and more shadowy pools which are 
only to be found in the streams of the poet’s 
fancy.” 

It was about noon of a bright day in May 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad dropped 
us at Bordentown. Read's house, as I re- 
member it, was at one end of the town,near 
the edge of a piece of ground that over- 
looked the river. It was an old-fashioned 
house, with a yellow brick front and red 
boarded sides. The garden, which was on 
the side nearest the river, and was laid out 


on a liberal scale as regards length, was a’ 


wilderness of grass and flowers. Violets 
were growing wild everywhere, and against 
the house was a wall of shrubbery of Afri- 

can roses, There must have been some 

misunderstanding about our invitation, for 
when we arrived neither Read nor his wife 

was at home. We learned from the servant 

that he had gone off fishing, and that Mrs. 

Read had suddenly been called away. We 
were expected, however,and she hoped that 

we would make ourselves comfortable. We 
were soon made so by a good dinner, and 
by the winning behavior of Read’s two 
daughters—Alice and Lilian. The elder, 

Alice, who had reached the mature age of 
seven or eight, was a graceful, eerie crea- 
ture, with a grave conceit in her conversa- 
tion which was very amusing, and which 
made us christen her ‘‘a little old woman.” 
She knew that her father was a poet and 
that he had written verses about her, and 
she meant to write verses herself. Lilian, 
the younger, a miniature of her sister, was 
more beautiful than she, more fantastic and 
quaint, and so little that we were almost 
afraid of touching her,lest she should come 
to pieces in our hands. She had long, light, 
straight hair, great staring blue eyes,round, 
strange, and cold face, like marble, and the 
sweetest little voice in the world. We 
romped and played with the children until 
nightfall, when the Reads returned; and, the 
bustle of meeting and greeting over, we all 
sat down to supper. They were an odd 
little people—Read and his wife; and as we 
sat with them and their children at tea, 
around a large table in the huge parlor of 
that old house at Bordentown, they remind- 
ed us of a party of children playing at 
housekeeping. I said as much in a paper 
which I wrote about Read a year or two 
later; and be was very angry. [ am told, 
when ae read it. It did not occur to me 
that an undersized man could be sensitive 
because he was not six feet high. I should 
not make the same mistake now, for I have 
Jearned that diminutive people have more 
respect for mere largeness than they confess 
to themselves, and that they strive to make 
up their laék of it by self-importance. 
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The next day the Reads and ourselves 
rambled in and about Bordentown, visiting, 
among other places, the Bonaparte estate, 
which was then in the hands of an English- 
man, who had but little reverence for its 
old associations. He had torn down the 
old Bonaparte mansion, and had built him- 
self a large white stone villa, in the Italian 
style, rather out of keeping with the ruin 
ous oid grounds in which it stood. Read 
and I watched the sunset that night from 
the brow of a hill near his house. Below 
us, and apparently under us, was the river, 
stretching away ix the distance. It was as. 
smooth as glass, and it mirrored its eure 
roundings perfectly—mirrored the long,. ir- 
regular line of trees, houses, and woods on 
its banks, where vessels were moored, with: 
their black spars and ropes shadowed on: 
the water; and mirrored the glorious even- 
ing sky, the soft red streak on the rim of 
the horizon, the stratum of gold above it, 
and over that the flash of green light dying 
slowly away in the darkening blue of the: 
night. I called Read’s attention to this last- 
peculiarity of color, which was first noticed. 
in poetry by Coleridge; a fact of which he: 
was not aware, though he had always re- 
marked the peculiarity, for he was am 
artistic, if not a comprehensive student of 
Nature. If we talked of literature during: 
this visit, I have forgotten it. Read certain- 
ly was not addicted to talking ‘‘ shop,” 
either in poetry or painting, for the only 
reference he made to the first was in speak-- 
ing of Mr. Patmore, whom he called “ the: 
critic of the North British” ; and to the last 
was in mentioning his portrait of Harrison, 
which he pronounced asad daub. I have 
no recollection of seeing any pictures in his 
house, and 1 am sure that he cared nothing 
for art except as a means of livelihood. I 
never saw more than one of his paintings— 
an ideal figure of Undine—which was pretty. 
but feeble and very indifferent in coloring. 
He painted a Milton for his poetic friend, 
Boker, and a head of Dante for his friend, 
Hammersley, for which Browning sat, wear- 
ing the head-dress of the grim old Floren- 
tine. In the Jater years of his life he painted 
‘** Sheridan’s Ride,” I have no doubt many 
times, for art, like poetry, was amazingly 
patriotic then. I have never seen it, nor 
wished to, for Read was not a painter. He 
would not have been taken for a poet, which 
he certainly was; but rather fora bright, 
clever little man of the world, who delight- 
ed in saying flippant things and whose 
weakness was interruptive punning. He 


was a charming companion. 
The poetry of Buchanan Read is not of a 


high order; but within its limitations it is 
delightful. There is a tender atmosphere 
about it, a feeling of grace and delicacy, 
and an unfailing sense of melody. His 
themes are poetic, and, though his treatment 
is not profound, it is fairly reflective, often 
pathetic, and always intelligible. He was 
averse from passion, though emotionally 
sympathetic, and was at his best when he 
was daintiest. He seldom grappled with 
realities; but contented himself with sweet 
and gracious imaginings. His strength lay 
in picturesque descriptions of Nature; his 
weakness in an inordinate Jove of the*fanci- 
ful and the fantastic No American poet 
was ever more dependent upon similes than 
he. What was occasional with Mr. Long- 
fellow in his early manner was habitual 
with Read, whose manner at all times was 
that of his master. He never improved 
upon it. There was no growth to his mind 
and no evidence of culture. He seemed to 
write naturally and without effort, and to 
be satisfied with his first drafts. The art of 
blotting was not among his attainments, nor 
the art of logical thinking among his capaci- 
ties. The incessant play of his fancy de- 
layed, if it did not overpower, him. He was 
forever turning aside from his path into 
lanes and byways, in pursuit of flowers and 
butterflies. He presented nothing simply, 
for everything reminded him of some other 
thing—the substance and its imsge floating 
together in his verse, like the swan anc its 
shadow on still Saint Mary’s Lake. 4 road 
swept by like a stream without a sa‘!; the 
slant of the rain was like a .o2g iine of 
spears; ihe moon rode in the heavens jike a 
bark; tlhe shadow of the midnight fell 
round him like a mantle; the linden stood 
like a lover tapping against his windew- 
pane, etc., etc. Here is a fantasy which 
{llustrates his manner and which belitt] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Nature beyond anything that I remember. 
It might have been written by a druggist’s 
clerk,as he watched the rising and descend- 
ing of the polished scales on the counter 
before him: 
“ I saw, in the silent afternoon, 
The overladen sun go down; 


While in the opposing sky the moon, 
Between the steeples of the town, 


“ Went upward, like a golden scale, 

Outweighed by that which sank beyond.” 
Conceits like this disfigure the poetry of 
Read, as they do that of Alice Cary, whose 
taste in this respect was more defective than 
his. He was capable of good things, how- 
ever, even in this false school of writing; 
for his fancy sometimes impinged upon 
imagination, as in ‘‘An Invitation,” which 
I have always thought one of his best 
poems. Aconpleof stanzas will show what 
I mean: 

“Come, then, my friend, and this shall seem no more— 
Come when October walks his red domain, 


Or when November from his windy floor 
Winnows the hail and rain ; 


“ And when old Winter through his fingers numb 
Blows till his breathings on the windows gleam ; 
And when the mill-wheel, spiked with ice, is dumb 
Within the neighboring stream.” 


Having indicated the faults of Read’s 
poetry, I will now give an example of its 
merits in a little poem which any poet, even 
the greatest, might have been glad to write, 
and which is certainly one of those jewels 


“Which on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
sparkle forever": 
A Sona 
Bring me the juice of the boney-fruit, 
The large, translucent, amber-hued, 
Rare grapes of southern isles, to suit 
The luxury that fills my mood. 


And bring me only such as grew 

Where rarest maidens tend the bowers, 
And only fed by rain and dew 

Which first had bathed a bank of flowers. 


They must have hung on spicy trees, 
In airs of far enchanted vales, 
And all night heard the ecstasies 
Of roble-throated nightingales. 


8o that the virtues that belong 
To flowers may therein tasted be, 
And that which hath been thrilled with song 
May give a thrill of song to me. 
For I would wake that string for thee 
What hath too long in silence hung; 
And sweeter than all else should be 
The song which in thy praise is sung. 


THE LORD REIGNETH. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





My eloquent and rather eccentric friend, 
Dr. Cox, once commenced a prayer with 
these characteristic words: ‘‘ Oh! Infinite 
God, we are republicans toward each other; 
but we are all monarchists toward thine ever- 
lasting throne.” The Doctor was too thor- 
ough an American not to believe in our 
democratic polity. He was too devout a 
Christian to doubt the absolute sovercignty 
of God. Before the law of the land we are 
all equals. Before Jehovah's glorious 
throne we are all alike inferiors—the de- 
pendent subjects of his empire. 

What a magnificent outburst of loyalty 
opens the ninety-third psalm! ‘‘ The Lord 
reigneth! He is clothed with majesty. The 
Lord is clothed with strength, wherewith 
he hath girded himself. Thy throne is 
established of old. Thou art from everlast- 
ing.” Here we have the empire of love, 
the royal robe, the girdle of omnipotence, 
and the immovable throne.’ The psalmist 
would seem to have been thinking of the 
problems of life, its dark things, and its 
mysteries, So many ‘hings seemed irreconcil- 
able with the divine goodness that he admits 
that ‘‘ clouds and darkness are round about 
him.” But this truth flashes out through 
the clouds, the Lord reigns. That is enough. 
He does not try to pry into the council- 
chamber. He cannot get behind the cloud. 
But love reigns there and justice and 
Tighteousness are the foundations of that 
throne. 

Not one of us has any trouble in accept- 
ing this doctrine of God’s sovereignty as 
long as things go to our liking. We are 
perfectly satisfied to let God have his way 
as long as he does not cross us. We all be- 
lieve in his administration and are ready 
(as Dr. Finney used to say) to “‘ vote God 
in as our governor” as long as business 
thrives, and crops are plentiful, and every: 
one around our own table is hearty and 
happy. As long as his mercies are poured 
out in wine, we drink of them gladly; but 
8s B00n as the Same cup begins to taste of. 
Wermweod, we push it away, in disgust, or 








cry out, piteorsly, ‘‘ Let this cup pass from 
me.” Any other cup we could have swal- 
lowed; but not thisone. If God had only 
tried us with the loss of our property and 
spared us our health, we could have borne 
it; or, if he had sent the sickness at some 
other time, we would not murmur 580; or, 
if his blow had struck us somewhere else 
but in our very tenderest spot, we- would 
not cry out so bitterly. In short, if God 
had only consulted usas to the medicine 
we should take and asto the branch his 
pruning-knife should lop off, we would 
have been perfectly submissive. Every 
pastor encounters this kind of faith in 
God’s sovereignty wherever he goes. Ifthe 
Lord governed so as to please everybody, 
there would not be a rebel in all his uni- 
verse, 

As some of our readers may just now be 
smarting under God’s strokes of discipline, 
or letting their hearts fester into rebellion, 
let us whisper a few truths into their ears. 
The first is that our Heavenly Father never 
afflicts one.of his children but for a wise 
purpose. He never strikes at random or 
deals one blow in cruelty. Sometimes his 
chastisements are punitive. Christians de 
serve punishment as truly as ungodly blas- 
phemers do when they violate God’s laws. 
A lazy Christian will come to want as soon 
asalazy profligate. If as holy a man as 
Doctor Payson breaks some of God’s sani- 
tary regulations, by overworking his nervous 
system and allowing himself no recreations, 
he must expect shattered nerves and early 
paralysis. One of the excellencies of God’s 
government is that he never alters his laws 
to suit special cases. They are unchange- 
able. And I have heard of a great many 
‘‘mysterious providences” that had in 
them no mystery at all. They were simply 
righteous retributions. There is no mys- 
tery when a bad manager, even though he 
be a Christian, fails in business; or when a 
Christian merchant that has robbed himself 
of indispensable rest is stricken with soften- 
ing of the brain. A thousand so-called 
** providences ” might have been prevented 
by the exercise of a little common sense 
and conscience. If we break God’s com- 
mandments, we must pay the penalty. 

Sometimes our Sovereign sends afflic- 
tions that are preventive. They save us 
from something worse. As the headache 
and the self-loathing that follow a first bot- 
tle are intended to warn us against touching 
another, so God often puts a chastisement 
at the entrance to a path of danger. There 
is even a conserving influence in some 
severe trials, just as the early snows that 
are now falling on our northern hills will 
conserve the winter wheat. I can recall 
more than one chilling providence which 
came in time to keep me from losing what 
I could not afford to spare. 

Still other afflictions are sent to purify 
character. God sits asa refiner beside his 
furnace. He heats it unti] the metal melts 
and the dross runsaway. He keepeth his 
silver in the furnace until he can see his 
own face reflected in the clear metal of the 
heart as in a mirror. Then the affliction 
has done its work. God has made the ves- 
sel ‘unto his own honor.” There is such 
a wretched amount of self-will, and pride, 
and covetousness, and unbelief, even in 
undoubted Christians, that they require the 
fining-pot very often. Many a man and 
woman has been the worse for want of 
this kind of discipline. 

It is a wholesome process to be “‘ taken 
down” occasionally. The grass in every 
lawn requires to be taken down by a 
mower. The oftener it is mowed the richer 
and the thicker is the growth. The lawn 
never looks so beautiful as after the keen- 
edged cutter has gone over it. I have ob- 
served that some Christians in my charge 
have never appeared so attractive in their 
humility and heavenly-mindedness as when 
God’s mowing-machine has been passed 
over them. The great apostle’s career, as I 
read it in the masterly consecutive narrative 
of Canon Farrar, showed in almost every 
page the effects of the scythe. There was 
prodigious growth from the roots. Yet no 
man exalted God’s sovereignty more hearti- 
ly than Paul. He gloried even in the trib- 
ulations which God permitted him to suffer, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience expetience, and experience 
Hope. This, too, jie knew, that in all this 
process the love ef God was shed abroad in 
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his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto 


him. 

We have discussed in this short paper 
just one aspect of God’s government—viz., 
his personal rule of our own personal lives 
and lot. His sovereignty on the grander 
scale of the natural world and of his 
vast spiritual kingdom we leave out 
of sight. It is a blessed thought 
that the Lord reigneth over little 
short-lived me, as truly as over the whole 
Church or the whole universe. He num- 
bers the hairs of ‘my head and ordereth my 
steps. Let it be my daily and devoutest 
aim to lay the plan of my life on God’s 
plan. If his immovable laws push me back 
and hedge me in from sin, then all the 
better. If his sharp knife prunes me, then 
I am only the more sure that he loveth 
me. Afflictions are like the cactus plantg 
of his making—very unsightly and full of 
thorns; but they bear marvelous flowers in 
their time. God’s government is the solid- 
est ground of my confidence and joy. It 
underlies all my theology and is the very 
rock-bed on which I rest my salvation. 
While Jehovah reigns let me rejoice to 
obey him. To oppose him is to invite his 
retributions, and that means—Hell! To 
submit to him is to win his favor and to 
secure his love, and that means—Heaven. 
The nearer we get to the throne the more 
loudly will we sing: ‘‘The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!” 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN EPIGRAMS. 





TRANSLATED BY JAMES REDPATH. 


To relieve the tedium of a stormy day on 
the Atlantic, a fellow-passenger (Mr. George 
P. Pomeroy, of Morristown, New Jersey) 
read from his note-book a number of French 
and Italian epigrams that he had culled 
during his travels in Europe. I found 
three of them so good that I put them into 
English verse. My translations are not 
literal; for I think that a ‘‘ word-for- 
word” rendering is not a translation, but a 
shadow-casting, and the brightness of an 
epigram disappears among shadows. The 
translator should reproduce not the cloth- 
ing, but the spirit of his author. I shall 
illustrate my theory by giving both the 
original words and my translation. 

% 
“ Tautre jour dans wn vallon 
Un viper piquer Freron ; 
Savez-vous ce quil arriva? 
Ce fut la vipére que crever.” 
Now, what is the use of translating ‘‘ dans 
un vallon,” when it is evident that these 
words were selected not to add to the 
piquancy of the epigram, but to furnish a 
rhyme to the name of the satirist whom the 
writer sought to sting? So I translate the 
epigram thus: 
Freron of the cyntfe tongue 
By a deadly snake was stung. 
Which was poisoned? Guess who can? 
’Twas the viper, not the man. 


I. 


Aretino was an Italian satirist, whose pen 
spared none. A contemporary, Paulus 
Giovio, composed an epitaph for him in 
these words: 

“* Qui giace ’ Aretin poeta tosco 
Di tutti disse mal fuorché de Christo 
Scusandasi col dir, non lo conosco [”" 


Changing the form (to preserve the spirit), 
I translate the epitaph in these words: 


Here lies Aretino, the Tuscan poet, 

Who spoke ill of all above and below him, 

Saving only the Christ, whom he did not 
malign, 

For the reason (he said) that he did not 
know Him! 


mm. 


Aretino returned the compliment with 
an epitaph on Giovio: 


“ giace tl Giovio scuttore allissimo 
i tutti disse mal fuorché del assino 
Scusandoss col dit eglo 2 prossimo |” 


Which I have ‘‘ done into English” thus: 


Here Giovio lies, who was never known 
To speak well of inen—but let asses alone, 
How came it to pass . 

He could flatter the ass? 

Man cannot filial.feelings- smother. 

Glovio wa’ duteous to his mother! 
Dees, lamtane 
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EVERY MEDIUM A FRAUD. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., se 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tx following notice appeared yesterday 
in the Boston papers, and not less than 
8,000 persons met last night in Tremont 
Temple, to witness this test performance. 
The results ought to be known everywhere, 

“‘The Rev. Arthur A. Waite has as- 
serted in his recent lectures in Music Hali 
that ‘ Honest Spiritualists are mistaken, and 
that all mediums are most certainly frauds’; 
which challenge Col. Francis King publicly 
accepted, and will produce one of the best 
mediums in the world, to give tests so con- 
vincing that no one can deny the truth of 
Spiritualism. Rev. Mr. Waite will meet 
the ‘unknown’ medium next Monday 
night, Nov. 8th, at Tremont Temple, and 
then and there prove his assertion by repro- 
ducing at the same instant the same results, 
under the same conditions, or publicly 
acknowledge his failure.” 

The Rev. A. A Waite is a Methodist 
minister in Boston, who was: formerly a 
medium and was also for a time with the 
Davenport Brothers. Some years ago he 
was converted and became a preacher. 
He went where he was not known 
and his best friends had no suspicion 
of his former experience. But when 
the Rev. Joseph Cook was entrapped into 
a quasi recognition of the genuineness 
of spiritualistic miracles, Mr. Waite pri- 
vately performed all these marvels for the 
benefit of his clerical associates, to satisfy 
them that Mr. Cook had been deceived and 
that every so-called medium was a fraud. 
They very wisely urged him to give public 
demonstrations of this important fact, and 
do what he could to save the souls of de- 
luded Spiritualists, and put an end to the 
spread of this fatal error, which had, for a 
moment, at least, disturbed the good sense 
of so clear-headed a man as Mr. Cook. He 
reluctantly consented, and has been lectur- 
ing on Spiritualism in Boston. At his 
last lecture he was challenged, as appears in 
the advertisement, by a well-known Spirit, 
ualist. He had the confidence to accept- 
without any knowledge of what the tests 
were to be until he appeared on the plat- 
form. I had the pleasure of meeting him 
during the day, and suggested to him that, 
allowing that the spirits had nothing to do 
with these manifestations, he might still 
meet some trick which was new to him. 
But he seemed to have the fullest faith thet 
God would not suffer him to fail. I must 
confess that I went in the evening with 
some misgivings on this point. The result 
fully justified his faith. The ‘‘medium” 
claimed to be acted upon by ‘‘ Samoset,” 
and performed his tricks with marvelous 
success; but the spirit of the old Indian 
was no match for the live Yankee. What- 
ever the medium did in his cabinet Mr. 
Waite did on the open stage, before the 
audience, with still greater skill and success. 
The medium finally disappeared suddenly 
from the stage, and the mixed committee, 
as well as Col. King himself, acknowledged 
that Mr. Waite had done everything that 
the medium had done. Col. King said that 
he could only explain it on the ground 
that Mr. Waite was himself a me- 
dium: rather a flimsy pretense, con- 
sidering the fact that Mr. Waite had not 
only performed these tricks on the open 
stage, but had explained how they were 
done, All the most surprising ‘‘ spiritual 
manifestations” were exhibited, besides 
some very rare ones. Two illustrations will 
suffice. The medium was in his cabinet. 
with a lady and gentleman from the audi- 
ence, ‘the two being needed to develop 
magnetic power.” These two had their 
hands on the head and shoulders of the 
medium, whose hands were on the shoulder 
of the gentleman. They testified that he 
did not move, but spirit hands stroked their 
faces, voices were heard, instruments played, 
the gentleman received severe blows over the 
head, and distinctly saw a spirit face look, 
ing down on him. Mr. Waite then per- 
formed exactly the same trick in his cabinet, 
with the same gentleman and lady, and just 
the same results. He afterward showed on 
the open stage that all was done with one 
of his hands, and proved by experiment 
with a blindfolded gentleman, a Spiritualist, 
that it was impossible for persons placed as 
the witnesses had been to detect this move- 

é last teat was a severe one, which was 
suggested by the eommittes and long ols 




















jected to by the ‘‘ medium.” The commit- 
tee bouud his thumbs together with small 
cord and sealed the knot with wax. He 
went into his cabinet, and after some de- 
lay the usual manifestations were heard 
and hands were seen outside the cloth. The 
cabinet was opened and the seal was found 
unbroken. Mr. Waite at once repeated the 
trick on the open stage, with equal success, 
and showed that it was done by a peculiar 
formation of the bones of the thumb, which 
made it impossible to tie them. He then 
gave his thumbs to the “‘ medium” and his 
aid, who exerted their whole strength in 
tying them. At the moment when the 
greatest strain was on them, he instantly 
withdrew one hand and presented it free to 
the medium. At this point the enthusiasm 
of the audience rose to such a point that 
they sprang to their feet, cheered, waved 
their handkerchiefs, threw up their hats, 
and went fairly wild. During this pro- 
longed applause the ‘“‘medium” and his 
aid disappeared. When quiet was restored, 
Mr. Waite made a few very appropriate re- 
marks, and closed with a short but touch- 
ing prayer for those who had been led by 
the loss of loved ones tw lend a willing ear 
to the false claims of deceivers, who pre- 
tended to communicate with the dead. 

It seemed to me that the Rev. Mr. Waite 
deserved the thanks of all lovers of truth, and 
that I had never listened to a more profit- 
able sermon. I have studied this subject 
for years in books, with increasing interest, 
and have often been sorely puzzled by 
things which I could not explain. I 
Jearned more last night in two hours than 
all I knew before on this subject. There are, 
no doubt, mysteries in the realm of mind 
and in the spiritual world which we cannot 
explain and which will never be explained 
by science; bat it is a great gain to science 
and philosophy, as well as to people gen- 
erally, to be able to say that every ‘‘me- 
dium” is a fraud. Maskelyne and Cook, 
in London, have devoted themselves to the 
demonstration of this fact, and no one 
should visit London without visiting their 
hall; but the test which was applied last 
was more comprehensive and satisfactory 
than anything I have seenin London. The 
Methodist Church could not do better than 
to appoint the Rev. Mr. Waite as an itiner- 
ant preacher for the whole country, with the 
mission of proving the truth of bis assertion 
that ‘‘ every ‘ medium’ is a fraud.” 

BosTtox, November 9th. 





WHITE BALLOTS OR BLACK? 
BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 





I HEARD a suggestive thing on the even- 
ing of election day 

The returns were coming in, and, with 
few exceptious, indicated a sweeping Re 
publican triumph. In the midst of the re- 
joicing, the gentleman who sat next me in 
the Republican club-rooms said: “Ten 
years ago we were in the position of horest 
men, who think that every one else is hon- 
est; but now we have learned to fight fire 
with fire and fraud with fraud.” 

I have seen enough in this election to 
convince me of the truth of this assertion. 

As it nears its officeholding majority, the 
party of great moral ideas has, evidently, 
cut its eye-teeth. 

** One ballot is as white as another when 

once it is deposited in the ballot-box.” 
That, I fear, is the prevalent thought of 
politics to-day on both sides. ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” no matter how suc- 
cess is bought. There must be no search- 
ing of motives; no unpleasant questions; 
no asking whether the hand which holds 
the ballotis not first besmirched with a 
bribe. . 
But the Christian thought of our time 
must go behind the act which gives in the 
ballot. It must weigh the motive and the 
influence. It cannot count all ballots alike 
white. 

As a looker-on ina New York country 
town, let me tell some things which I have 
heard and seen cf ballots which were not 
white. 

Two towns lie side by side ina north- 
ern county; one strongly Democratic, the 
other as strongly Republican. 

tn one of these towns (I give it on the 
testimony of an eye-witness), at the very 
pollsa ballot anda ten-dollar bill were 
handed together toa voter. The vote was 
sccepted and dropped into the box, in spite 





of a challenge. I asked an explanation, and 
was told that it was well understood on 
both sides that a vote fairly paid for must 
be counted. 

In the other town both indication and 
confession established the fact of bribery, 
supported by false swearing. 

As we stood by the ballut-boxes, challenge 
after challenge met the offered votes, and 
the faces and words of the crowd showed 
their opinion of the oath takers. In the 
short time that we watched the proceedings 
this oath was once refused, the voter con- 
fessing that a present wae expected. 

The worst of the matter is the openness 
of the.crime. Every one spoke of it as the 
regular thing. There is little concealment 
and not much open disapproval. 

Those who handle the money defend the 
practice somewhat on this fashion: ‘‘ Here 
is A. B.,” they say, ‘‘a poor man and a 
Republican” (or Democrat, as the case 
may be). ‘‘He would not vote the other 
ticket for any amount; but he is a poor 
man, apd when there is money to be had, I 
get him some of it, if I can.” 

A story is told in the same line sumewhat 
as follows: Mr. B., a political leader and 
manager, is driving through the village 
when a woman calls to him from her door. 
When he stops, she says to him: ‘‘ My hus- 
band is going to vote the ticket this 
year, and he won’t be paid for it either; but 
I want you after election to send just what 
you would have given him to me.” “All 
right!” answered the man in the wagon 
and drove on. 

Christian opinion cannot afford to blink 
this matter. When we cease to be honest 
men, when we take any part with bribe- 
givers and perjurers, we cease to be follow- 
ers of Christ. 

But what can we do? Our first duty, 
surely, is that of plain-speaking. We must 
be prepared at all hazards to call things by 
their right names—a bribe, a bribe; and 
swearing false oaths, perjury. So far, we 
may contribute to that right public senti- 
ment without which law is powerless 

But, again, Christian money must not go 
into the hands of bribe-givers. What a 
force of temptation is there net in those 
words which I have heard from more than 
one: ‘*The money js there,” and we might 
as well use it for the good cause’ 

The central thought of duty, after ull, is 
that of Christian independence in politics 
Over against the class of ignorant and 
venial voters whose political opinions for 
the time being are determined by the drop- 
pings of the campaign fund we must build 
up a class of independents, who can neither 
be driven nor bought. We will be Repub- 
lican-[ndependents, if you choose, or Dem- 
ocratic-Independents; but conscience shall 
be our touchstone and truth our aim, and 
our ballots shal] be always white. 








THE CONDITIONS OF SPIRITUAL 
POWER. 


(AN ADDRESs DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS oF Hack- 
NEY COLLEGE, EN@LAND.) 


BY THE REV. EDWARD WHITE. 





GENTLEMEN :—I cannot hope to offer any- 
thing this evening which you bave not often 
heard before; yet, perhaps, any person who 
has been long engaged ina special work may, 
if he has loved it, contribute, by a few obser- 
vations from his own poiut of view, at least 
some fresh interest to the prospect of those 
who are destined to the same vocation. 1 will, 
therefore, without further apology, endeavor 
to cheer you up a little at the beginning of this 
new period of your labors. 

First, let us all be thankful together that God, 
whose intellectual gifts to mankind stand next 
in rank to his spiritual gifts, continues to us 
schools of theological learning, where men 
may attain fitting preparation for the greatest 
of all human employments—that of presbyters 
in the Church of Christ. That this office was 
instituted by God at the beginning of the Gos- 
pel is as certain as Christianity itself ; and it is 
no less certain that to accomplish its end, by 
“rightly dividing the Word of Truth,” is to 
realize solidly the highest conception that can 
be formed of a worthy human existence. To 
prepare for this function by fitting consecra- 
tion, study, and discipline as much ennobles 
youth and early manhood as torush into it 
without preparation disgraces youth and de- 
grades the office. Several influences of late 
years have, I fear, rather tended to lower the 
ancient reverence for the office of a public 
teacher of religion. Great asis the company 
of worthy winisters of Christin the National 
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Chureh, there is no smal) number of young 
men, unfit for apy other occupation in the 
middle classes, who are thrust by their friends 
into this occupation, seemingly without any 
spiritual or intellectual vocation whatsoever ; 
Who are, nevertheless, ordained for the support 
of a most audacious sacerdotalism—the main 
support of lay and specially of female super- 
stition. The influence of these unsuitable 
men, with their worldly ways, their, contempt 
for true ministers of Christ who are not of 
their school or party, their signal devotion to 
lawn-tennis and decorative Christianity, with a 
revived confessional for their partners in these 
entertainments, is to lower in the public mind 
the very conception of a minister of Chris- 
tianity. 

Then, on the other hand, among the Free 
Churches, there has arisen during the last 
generation a reactionary notion that, inas- 
much as we diselaim the sacerdotal character, 
we ought equally to get rid of the ancient 
reverential feeling for the office and dignity 
of the ruler and pastor in the Church of God. 
The notion bas very widely extended that the 
office is one of no special dignity or import- 
ance in the sight of God or man; so that 
the knowledge and training of almost any 
amateur or prentice hand is sufficient for it. 
These ideas have borne fruit in several forms. 
Plymouth Brethrenism has appeared, with its 
hundred lay popes, each specially “gifted by 
the Spirit,” most of them remarkable for 
loquacious half-knowledge, rather than for 
adequate information or ability, and contra- 
dicting one another, until chaos itself cries out 
again for a return to order and common sense. 
Worst of all, these ideas have borne fruit 
amongst ourselves in the too ready admission 
to the rank ordegree of presbyters of not a 
few who are in no serse fitting teachers and 
guides of touls in an age of general education. 
And the multiplication of such agencies has 
naturally resulted in two consequences: 1. In 
diminishing the numbers of spiritual and 
capable u..o, of some social breeding and posi- 
tion, who addict themselves to the ministry of 
the Word amongthe Nonconformists. If we 
allow the office of the pastor to be represented 
as ove of little dignity, and requiring only a 
trifling special preparation for it, we must not 
wonder if the pastoral ranks are largely 
manned with ‘‘ minor cabous,’’ who consider 
tnat the training of a city missionary or local 
preacher is an adequate discipline for the elder- 
ship. And, 2, the result has been to aggra- 
vate the temptation to sacerdotal pretension 
on the other side. Indeed, 1 regard much of 
the clerical development of recent years only 
as a4 med English reaction against the ridicu- 
luusly imperfect qualifications of many who in 
the ** Free Churches’’ are set up for teachers 
and elders. Im novo church system is it more 
important than in our own that the teachers 
should know alittle morethan the disciples; 
and when they know less, and are Jess capable 
men in life, grave disorders ensue, of which the 
adversary is not slow to take advantage. 

Now, in no other important functions fo life 
do wen endure the pretensions of unqualified 
and untrained practitioners. Imagine the 
feelings of a long trainful of people on the 
Great Western Railway if informed at Pad- 
dington that the engine was going to be 
driven across country by an amateur engineer. 
It is the same in Law aud Physic and Architec- 
ture. Even the handieraft trades all require 
along apprenticeship, and the weightier the 
interests confided to men’s keeping the longer 
and the more complicated becomes the disci- 
plive before full confidence is conceded. [: is 
only in the most important of all functions— 
in teaching the meaning of a prolonged his 
torical revelation; in explaining a series of 
books every line of which is liable to be 
wrongly quoted as a divine authority for some 
absurd error or delusion; in administering the 
affairs of the Church of God In a free system, 
where every man counts fora power; in direct- 
ingand dealing with soulsinanage of doabt and 
difliculty, that English people sometimes seem 
ready to acknowledge as competent and “ ac- 
credited’’ pastors men who would be quite 
unable to make a wark in any other occupa- 
tion. There are numerous clever amateurs in 
all departinents of life, and they have their right 
place in the world, Indeed, special knowl- 
edge has for its object to develop the faculties 
of those who have it not; faculties which 
ought to find some suitable outlet for their 
energies. God bless all honest amateurs in ail 
departments, and teach them to find suitable 
work under the limitations of their knowledge 
and powers. Only let not half-knowledge 
set up for equality with that which is nearer 
completeness. For, as a rule, the world’s busi- 
ness is not carried on by amateurs, but by men 
specially trained for their proper functions; 
and this was clearly Christ’s intention for 
Christianity. Its first pastors and teachers 
were thoroughly inspired men, because they 
could obtain their preparation in no other way; 
but afterward they were to “commit the 
truth to faithful men, who should be able to 
teseb others aleo.’’ And it wae the inefiicient 
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condition of the theological schools of the 
second and third centuries, departing from the 
careful study of the Scriptures and allying 
themselves with the rubbishing rhetorical] edu- 
cation of the declining Empire, which gradval- 
ly gave rise to an ignorant but finely-draped 
hierarchy and a swarm of ambitious bierarchs, 
who prepared the Church for the Papal Apos- 
tacy. Be thankful, therefore, for the oppor- 
tunity here given, if not of all becoming great 

scholars, yet, at least, of forming a right con- 

ception of what a properly qualified teacher of 

the Bible revelation redlly is; of learning the 

safe and rational modes of dealing with aseries 

of sacred books, at once ancient and Asiatic; 

of studying those languages which bring you 

in direct contact with the original documents 

of the Gospel ; of forming some acquaintance 

with the past ages of Christendom and with 

those thousands of saints, and scholars, and 

heroes departed, whose memory throws an 

everlasting light upon the present and the fua- 

ture. The chief thing which a man gives is his 

tone; and the same is true of acollege. And 

if you can carry hence a lofty conception of 

your office and i.s endless work, along with a 

humble estimate of yourself, you are certain, 

with God’s blessing, to do pretty well, whether 

in town or country. To live in the atmosphere 

of the Infinite Luve will make life glorious any- 

where. 

The next thing to which I will venture to 
draw your attention, as a matter of fact, is the 
immense difficulty in our day of being thor- 
oughly honest in this highest department of 
industry and effort. The powers of darkness 
seem to make it their object to render integri- 
ty of character, both moral and intellectual, us 
difficult as possible for us in this generation. 
Mr. Buckle says, in reviewing the political and 
ecclesiastical history of England, that there is 
not such a nation of liars and hypocrites on 
the face of. the earth as that which has held 
these islands during recent centuries. [Laugh- 
ter.} We will not go so far as that; but I hold 
that honesty of a high degree, in a social sys- 
tem so artificiai as ours, is neither easy nor 
common. Honesty is not a virtue which even 
honest men possess in equal measure, for it 
differs in degree, like temperance, frugality, 
aud benevolence. There is the honesty which 
sincerely beiieves as it has been taught, but 
inquires no further; there is the honesty 
which inquires, and prudently conceals half its 
convictions or prudently avuids conviction; and 
there is the honesty which inquires after truth 
and confesses and promulgates its convictions. 
This last degree of honesty is that which is 
required in the spiritual-teacher. Never more 
required thau in a society where we are trained 
by so many social and domestic influences to 
avoid those lines of thought which are incon 
venient and unremunerative. Here on all 
sides are Church systems in which the teachers 
are solemnly sworn, as soon as possible, either 
to articles or forms which they have judicial 
authority for not being expected to believe, or 
else pledged to implicit adhesion to the think- 
ing and speech of former ages, and where 
ample rewards and puvishments await the up- 
holders and rejecters of the traditions. There 
are, | fear, not many Church systems amongst 
us in which a man in early life is heartily en- 
courag-d to gaze upon Truth in its very 
fountain ; to see with his own eyes and handle 
the Word of Life. If in the apostolic age 
there were already some who “handled 
the Word of God deceitfully” (as we have 
heard to night), to gain the praise of men or to 
secure their own ease or advancement, there 
are surely many more of this class in our own 
time. Now, I will ventare to say chat no man 
really loves truth in the first degree, or deeply 
lovea the God of truth, who is afraid of any 
evidence whatsoever or who is willing to look 
upon the everlasting Light of truth io blinkers 
fastened on by Authority. He may love very 
respectable Uburch sysiems and systems which 
comprise a vast amount of truth — systems 
which have produced many learned and re- 
markable men; but be is not perfectly honest 
unless he wishes to know what God has re- 
vealed, regardless of consequences. Now, 
this intense love of truth, always, when gen- 
uine, conjoined with humility of mind, is at 
once the condition of receiving further divine 
communications and of imparting them with 
full vigor to our fellow-men. It is not con- 
ceivable that God will specially teach that man 
who does not hesitate to attempt to “‘ entangle 
in his talk” the very Word made flesh, when 
what that Word declares seems to threaten 
his worldly interest and power. Nothing is 
more striking in the Four Gospels than, on 
one side, Christ’s tender compassion for the 
ignorant multitude, and, on the other, his 
wrathful indignation against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the professional teachers of that 
day, banded together by dishonest sympathies 
and love of the *‘ praise of men.” Christ, like 
a giant, drags the crowds of these smooth- 
faced, titled hypocrites to the mouth of Hell, 
and shows them the fiery abyss whither they 
are goimg. ‘‘How can ye believe which receive 
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which cometh of God only?” “Ye serpents! 
ye generation of vipers!” Yet such languaze 
is, doubtless, applicable to not a few to-day. 
The religious teacher is to be the organ of the 
Almighty Instructor, and he can teach only 
those who are honestly teachable—men willing, 
on sufficient evidence, to abandon tradition for 
truth, to go through fire and water for what ts 
really divine. Only that man effecturlly teaches 
others who has himself been taught of God; 
and God neither can nor will teach any soul 
except one which has been ‘‘ converted and has 
become in his hands like a little ch 1d.’’ The 
Spirit of God flies from the theologian who 
sinks into a mere advocate or barrister, ready 
to defend almostany cause which comes first to 
hand, if the cause be but arguable and profit- 
able to its defenders. 

And this thoroughgoing honesty is necessary 
for producing deep effects on other souls 
None but the man of muscular integrity reaches 
for himself profound convictions, and none but 
the man of profound convictions is likely to 
persuade and inspire other men. In listening 
to some preachers, you feel that they may or 
may not believe what they are saying. In 
listening to other some, you feel tolerably ccr 
tain that in their heart of hearts they do nut 
realize or believe a word of it. In listening to 
others, you know at once that you are listening 
to men who are on fire within with faith and 
intense eonviction of truth, and whose lives 
correspoall to their speech in earnestness of 
purpose. And these are the only men who 
reach you; but these do reach you. It is sim- 
ply impossible not to listen to them. They lay 
hold on your unJlerstanding and conscience 
in the name of God; and you cannot escape 
them. When you come near to them, you 
feel the beat of the internal gold furnace, and 
you know that this divine fire has been kindled 
by Almighty love. 

This is to say, in other words, that ofir pros- 
pect of deeply influencing men’s lives is in pro. 
portion to the depth and originality of our own 
convictions. By originality here I do not in- 
tend obstinate or willful eccentricity ; bit first- 
hand, face-to-face study of trath in its original 
fountains. What is it that we say to all who 
wisb in these days to learn to draw? We say: 
“* You will never learn so long as you draw from 
copies only ; so long as you work from pictures 
of Nature done by other pencils. You must 
draw from the round. You must draw from life 
and Nature itself. You must try to see for 
yourself, and to set down what you see; and 
then you will soon learn to produce the effeet 
of truth on your paper or canvas. And you 
must learn to look at Nature with steady, 
penetrating gaze, as if you meant to see it. If 
you go on forever copying even the great 
masters, you will die without painting one pic” 
ture which will move the heart by its reality.’ 
It is just the same with the study of divine 
truth. The use of teachers is immense; but it 
is chiefly to teach you this, to inspire a pas- 
sionate yearning after the vision of truth it- 
self. But thisis not the drift of all training, 
Not a few wish to train us to see only what 
they see, or, rather, not to see at all except 
through their eyes. This will never do, if 
we wish to move men. Direct intercourse 
with God, with Nature, with Christ, with 
humsnity—this, nothmg less than this, will 
turn out teachers ‘‘thoroughly furnished 
to all good works.”” You may listen toa 
parrot repeating what it has been:taught to 
say all day long, and never feel that you have 
got any further ; and if your soul is an ecclesi- 
astical parrot, repeating what you have been 
taught, without intense conviction gained by 
original vision and insight and study, men 
will never get any further by your means. It 
will never be said of you, even in a lower de- 
gree: “ They were astonished at his doctrine, 
for bis word was with power. He teaght as 
one baving authority, and not as the Scribes.” 
If you cry, day and night, “I beseech Thee 
show me Thy glory,” you will be permitted to 
see some of the splendors of the majesty of 
God; to feel the rock of the earthquake as it 

 rends the mountains around ; and, beiter still, 
singe the Lord is not in the tempest, to hear 
that silent, tender voice in which onward 
comes the Lord. After that, you will be ready 
for the battle with Ahab and Jezebel and the 
priests of Baal; and the end, after a long con- 
flict, will be the chariot of fire, which will 
carry you to the everlasting transfguration of 
Heaven. ‘ 

And now I should like to say a word on the 
relations between our Indepen:ency and this 
honest action cf the soul in learning and 
teaching. Independency, no doubt, suffers 
from its own special weaknesses and diseases. 
Itis but an imperfect attempt to reproduce 
the Apostolic Charch system; but the frag- 
mentary truth which it embodies seems to me 
to be of pricéless'and increasing value in our 
times. Itmay be that there are many of the 
human race who cannot think at ali except in 
large companies, and who, therefore, find their 
Proper place in ecclesiastical systems which 
are called “connegtional.”” For such minds 
‘we Dustnens of thitthing,in thé sense of tsi: 








ago, and ever since synods or conferences of 
clergy have kept strict watch over the process 
which goes by the name of “ believing” in 
their flocks. Any insurrectionary spirit of in- 
quiry deviating from the beaten track is at 
once put down by authority, as of the nature 
of heresy, and this as resolutely among Pro- 
testants as among Roman Catholics. The very 
idea of individual original research dies out of 
such communities; and as for progressive 
knowledge af Revelation, it is regarded as a 
temptaiion of the Evil One even to imag- 
ine it. Now, im such stereotyped Church 
systems there may be undoubtedly spir- 
itual life, often of a sweet and tender quality, 
and much respectability of character; but 
great spiritual power is simply impossible. 
The people gradually grow all alike. Their 
clergy become all men of one type, down to 
their bosen and their hats; and if there is any 
private inquiry, it is ‘‘ wrought in secret, in 
dark places of the earth.” If itshould appear, 
it is at once anathematized or banished to the 
ends of the earth. It is simply affecting to 
consider how many myriads of the English 
people are held in intellectual immobility by 
such intellectual systems as these. But Prov- 
idence, in compassion for our nation and the 
world, raised up soon after the Reformation, 
or permitted to arise, Independency ; and the 
very essence of this is—as distinct from Pres- 
byterianisms and Episcopacies—to encourage 
the individual vision of God, to leave some 
large space for the action of the individual 
mind and conscience, to inspire this incessant, 
direct study of the original records of Revela- 
tion, on which spiritual power so much de- 
pends, and to run all the risks of error and 
danger attending such freedom. 

A man of large information and judgment, 
whose experience of what is going on in En- 
gland entitles him to an opinion, recently 
expressed to me his conviction that, looking 
broadly over the country and speaking gener- 
ally, be found that the strongest movers of 
spiritual thought and life everywhere in the 
provinces were not the ministers of any of the 
Churches, but active laymen and able women, 
of different intellectual ranks. I am disposed 
to think that there is some shadow of truth in 
this observation. Clerics in all Churches are 
so fetiered by secondary considerations and 
environments that the impulse toward really 
free and honest thought and speech and 
action in divine things is checked on all sides, 
either by false modesty or by prudence. 
Now, if we rightly understand our position as 
ministers of truth in Independent Churches, 
there is no reason why this should be said 
of us. It is quite true, perhaps, that during 
the last thirty years no deep. natioual spiritual 
movement in England can be traced to the 
action or influence of an Independent minister. 
No spiritual power of a leading or command- 
ing quality has been developed among us. We 
have shared, for the most part, in the respect- 
able spiritual mediocrity of the secte which are 
governed by hierarchies and synods. But it is 
not to our honorthatthisisso. For we enjoy 
a safe and rational freedom, under which all 
spiritual energies are possible, if we yield our- 
selves up unreservedly to the guidance of 
God’s Spirit of truth and grace. Now, I may 
be wrong; but I attribute this lack of that con- 
spicuous spiritual energy which used to be 
the characteristic of Independency to a gradual 
but sensible decline fn the enthusiastic study 
of the Holy Scriptures. These Free Churches, 
which ought to be and might be the chief 
teachers of theology and religion in England, 
if they stood in the counsel of the Lord and 
listened to his Word, have sunk too much into 
an unworthy dependence (have they not?) 
upon thinking done in the Anglican Commun 
fon, and far too often by the extreme Broad 
Church party, rather than by the Evangelical 
and Catholic. Now, if we are to have ecclesias- 
tical nonconformity at all, let there be, at least, 
some origmality aud independence in its higher 
and deeper thinking, as well as in ite outward 
policy. And the only originality and independ 
ence which are worth speaking of are those 
whick belong to men who resolve on seeing 
with their owneyes, if God permit, this heaven- 
ly vision of truth. Many of our younger peo- 
ple have subsisted intellectually of late years 
far too much on the writings of men belouging 
to other Churches, and who do nct very often 
anderstand the first conditions of biblica; 
criticism, or, indeed, profess its elementary 
qualifications—I mean its spiritual qualifica- 
tions. As it is with the perception of beauty, 
s0 it is with the perception of spiritual truth. 
‘Lhere must be the sense of beauty; there must 
be'the spiritual sense, which is the chief con- 
dition for the discernment of truth, “the 
faculty divine.” Such is the holy nature of 
that divine revelation which is enshrined and 
hidden in the Scriptures that it is vain for men 
of mere technical ability or critical sharpness 
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meutators, men who live amidst an endiess dis- 
play of linguistic and learned furniture, who 
have no more spiritual perception than so many 
heathen, and their internal heathenism and 
alienation from the life of God accounts 
for the ignorance which is in them as to 
their critical conclusions. Take the crucial 
case of the controversy on the Fourth 
Gospel. Of course, 1 know pretty well what 
can be truly said of the superiority of its 
Greek, in a few minute grammatical forms, 
over that of the Apocalypse, and the rarity of 
citations from it in the sixty years following 
the downfall of Jerusalem, of both which phe- 
nomena a good account can be given; but 
consider what is the alternative position taken 
by the man who holds that ite Johannine ori- 
gin is thoroughly disproved. Here is a book 
clearly professing to be written by St. John, the 
disciple of the Lord; yet in real truth it is, we 
are told, the work of a forger of the second 
century—i. ¢. (say what you will), a man capa- 
ble of deceiving the Church and the world on the 
most sacred themes; capable, I will add, of 
the most impious of frauds—a “‘ pious’’ one. 
Well, a man who can believe that the writer of 
the report of the Discourse at the Last Supper 
was an imposter and a liar, a forger of docu- 
ments, is capable of believing anything, A man 
whose critical faculty is so wholly destitute of 
a spiritual edge has no claim to authority in 
the Chureh of God. Yet an elaborate display 
of verbal scholarship, joined ia not a few in- 
stances with much confidence in assertion, bas 
succeeded in dictating unbelief or doubt, where 
a vigorous spiritual perception, along with 
competent scholarship, should have set aside 
eummarily the arguments of men the reasons 
of whose zeal against 8t. John’s Gospel are 
only too obvious. 

When the Bible ceases to be much studied as 
a whole, men may easily Jose their faith in its 
individual portions ; just asa man who will not 
look at the general facts and truths of geol- 
ogy might easily fall back upon the notions of 
the Flood and its effects held by our fore- 
fathers. I think there are signs in England of 
the rise of a school cf biblical criticism in 
which the learning and acuteness shall be in- 
formed by a more ardent spiritual life; a 
school which is making head daily both 
against Popery and Skepticism. There {s no 
more spiteful and narrow sect in this country 
than that which has for some years specially 
assumed the praise of ‘‘ Breadth.” Dear friends, 
the Gospel of the Grace of God, that Gospel 
which this college was instituted to advance, 
is still the only power which reaches and re- 
claims the souls of sinful men; and it is no 
narrower than it was when it rose out of 
the infinite depths and breadths of God's 
Spirit, no weaker than it was at the Refor- 
mation, when it crushed like en ava- 
lanche both Popery and Socinianism. But then 
the men who expounded it were first of al) 
men of God, and scholars only in the second 
place. And in all this I am thinking not 
chiefly of truths which, as Robert Robinson 
said to the “ Mayflower’’ Pilgrims, may “‘ st‘ll 
break forth, after ages of concealment, froin 
God's Holy Word”’; but of what Howe calli; 
** those grand and ancient and received truths” 
of the Divine Incarnation and the Atonement 
of the Son of God and the regenerating and 
sanctifying work of his Holy Spirit. Depend 
apon it, if these at any time seem to us worn-out 
superstitions, it is not because by stiff wink- 
ing we have blotted out the sun; but because 
our “eyes we have closed,” and we are not 
spiritual men, to whom God can reveal his 
glory. 

The sum of what I have submitted to you 
is practically the ancient lesson that earnest 
prayer is one-half of successful theological 
study. The Independent Churches accept the 
whole Bible as the basis of belief in Redemp- 
tion; and they do not accept even their own 
traditions as co ordinate authorities, much less 
those of other Churches. The Independent 
Churches are willing to have the whole Bible 
rightly explained to them, historically, crit- 
ically, spiritually. Christ is everywhere there— 
the Christ of the past, the present, and the 
future. But, toopen the Scriptures, they must 
be dealt with consecutively and in order. To 
learn so to deal with them is the work of a 
lifetime ; but it may be effectually begun here. 
The grand requisite for this study is a martyr- 
like, patient honesty of mind. Rightly to 
“ divide the Word of Truth ” is sometimes to 
expose yourself in modern England to be 
crucified ; but to the cross you must go, and 
quietly, too, and God will be with you there. 
I believe, however, that there are no religious 
societies in Europe where such thorough hon- 
esty and simplicity of purpose, if combined 
with a spiritual intention, is so welcome; so 
close is the connection between settled freedom 
and the development of truth. But the con- 
dition of real knowledge and profound convic- 
tion is that we must be ourselves “taught of 
God ’’; and, in order to this, we must intensely 
desire to be so taught. We must resolve on 
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vestigation, was performed and finished by | Church party, both German and English com- | from God. Even the oldest and best-known 
their Church founders, centuriesor generations 


truths we must learn to believe afresh for our- 
selves, from God, from Christ, from the Spirit 
of God. Thus only can we deeply affect other 
minds and wills. And this determination to 
see and to touch for ourselves the Christ, or, 
at least, the hem of his shining garment, will 
not render us ungrateful or irreverent to our 
helpers. It will redouble our affection to our 
teachers. Above all, we must understand that 
the well-spring of a victorious criticism is in 
the spiritual life, apart from which a man may 
come to disbelieve gradually the whole revela- 
tion of God the more closely he studies its 
letter. 

Our business is a practical one—to be God’s 
instruments in carrying on his work of abolish- 
ing sin and death. Our work is to be captains 
of the Salvation Army; by all means to * save 
some.” I have designedly referred in this phrase 
to what may seem to many the most illiterate - 
form of modern evangelistic zeal. But scholars 
have something to learn from unlearned and 
ignorant men. Exact knowledge is good ; crit 
ical and speculative ability is good ; but these 
alone will not touch men’s bearts. There must 
be intense moral earnestness; there must be 
emotion ; there must be compassion and the 
special divine gift of tenderness; there must 
be a genuine desire to save souls. The light 
that is to shine must not be a cold electric 
light in opal shades, It must be the light of 
true love, which wins while it illuminates, and 
melts while it reveals the truth. How many of 
our ministers, who are forever describing the 
true Gospel, might take a leaf as to preaching 
it out of Daniel Quorm and Mr. Haslam. 
When we have made men feel that Jesus loved 
them, we can dispense with all other evidences 
of Christianity and are using a lever which will 
move the world. 

To your books then, dear frienda, with fresh 
energy; and to your knees, with ceaseless 
prayers to the Dlumiuing Spirit, that he will 
make you “‘able ministers of the New Cove- 
nant,’”? workmen that know both worlds, know 
God and humanity, Christ and the Scriptures. 
And then your labor will not be in vain in the 
Lord, for, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, you and they shall shine in the stars for- 
ever and ever. 


Hymn Avics, 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 











JOHN LELAND (1754—1841). 


TH1s name is no more than s name to the 
vast majority of those who see it appended to 
the familiar hymn “‘ The Gay is past and gone’’; 
yet its owner was in his day a very real and 
somewhat well-known personage. Born at 
Grafton, Mass., May 14th, 1754, bis religious 
convictions began at eighteen atd he was for 
fifteen months in much agitation of mind. 
He was immersed June Ist, 1774, and began 
to preach June 20th. The following autumn 
he joined the Baptist society in Bellingham, 
and “‘ about six mouths after,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
church gave me a license to do that which I 
had been doing for a year before.” He first 
visited Virginia October, 1775; returned the 
next summer, married Sally Devine, of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., Sept. 30th, 1776; and at once 
started with her back to Virginia, where (though 
not ordained till] June, 1787) he labored four- 
teen years and baptized 600 or 700 persons, 
mostly in the years 1780 and 1788. Daring 
this time he was very active in public affairs 
and was considered to render some eminent 
public services. It was due, at least, largely 
to his effective eloquence that Malison, and 
not Patrick Henry was elected, to the Virginia 
Convention which ratified the Constitution, 
aud to Madison’s influence was due that rat” 
ification which secured the requisite number 
of pine states. Leland also aided in procuring 
the law of 1786 which abolished taxes for and 
compulsory support of any religious ministry 
in Virginia. His ‘‘mad devotion to politics,” 
indeed, was supposed to injure not a iittle his 
ministerial usefulvess. 

In 1790 be returned to New England, settling 
in Conway, Mass., 4nd ia 1792 in Cheshire, 
then called Lanesboro’. In November, 1801, he 
convoyed a ‘“‘mammoth cheese,” weighing 
1,450 lbs., from his people in Cheshire to Presi- 
dent Jefferson. In 1804 he removed to New 
York State ; but returned 1806, residing after 
that in New Ashford and Cheshire. He died 
at North Adams, Jan. lith, 1841 ; his wife hay- 
ing preceded him by four years. They had ten 
children. 

He was a man of restless activity and roving 
disposition. In “ta brief narrative of bis 
life,” written 1819, he says: ‘‘ Since I began to 
preach, in 1774, I have traveled djstances 
which together would form a girdle pearly 
sufficient to go round the terraqueous globe 
three times. The number of sermons I have 
preached is not far from 8,000. ‘ihe number 
of persons I have baptized is 1,278. The num- 
ber of Baptist ministers whom I have person: 








ally known is 962. Those whom I have heard | dred pupils present themselves at the door of 


preach in number make 303, Thors whose 
deaths I have heard of amount to 300. The 
number that have visited me at my house is 
207. The pamphlets I have written and pub- 
lished are about 30.’" He seems to have had 
a talent for figures. 

Elder Leland was in person “tall, muscular, 
and commanding. Age had slightly bent him 
in later years, but that added to his patriarchal 
venerableness. He had a noble head, a high, 
expanded, and slightly retreating forehead, a 
nose a little aquiline, and a bright, beautiful, 
sparkling blue eye, which eighty-seven years 
had not dimmed. The expression of his eye, 
especially in the pulpit, was electrical. In his 
manners and personal intercourse he was 
plain, courteous, and dignified. He was bland 
and kind to all. No man could approach bim 
with a rude familiarity.” His readiness of wit 


-was great and his eccentricities almost end- 


less. No man had more stories told about 
him. Yet in one point, it is said, he excelled 
some other men of like talent and like faults. 
He never was eccentric in his prayers. His 
autobiography, sermons, etc., edited by Miss 
L, F. Greene, of Lanesboro’, were published in 
1845. There is a good account of him in 
Sprague’s ‘Annals of the American Pulpit,” 
Vol. VI, and some additional facts in Backus’s 
“* History of the Baptists.” 

The hymn which bears his name—‘‘ The day 
fs past and gone, the evening shades appear ’’— 
is, for directness and simplicity, deservedly a 
sort of small classic. As we generally have 
it, it is abridged and altered. The true and 
entire text is giver in the collections of Drs. 
Hatfleld and Hitchcock. It has not been traced 
back of the “‘ Hartford Selection,” 1799, and 
no proof of its being Leland’s or fact connect- 
ing it with him bas come to my notice. His 
claim to it stands, thus far, simply because no 
counter claim has been set up ; and it certainly 
is not strengthened by two other bits of verse 
attributed to him, which are mere backwoods 
doggerel. One of them—*“ Christians, if your 
hearts are warm, ice and snow can do no 
harm ’’—Dr, Belcher says he composed in 1799, 
while another was preaching before a baptism, 
for which a hole had to be cut in the ice» 
though this was in the suuny South. 


JAMES FREEMAN, D.D. (1750—1835). 


This patriarch of American Unitarianism 
and ‘‘first avowed preacher’ of it here was 
born at Charlestown, Mass., April 22d, 1759, 
and graduated at Harvard, 1777. After that 
he had some Revolutionary experiences, train- 
ing acompany for the army and being for a 
while prisoner at Quebec. In 1782 he became 
“Reader” at King’s Chapel, the oldest 
Episcopal church (founded in 1686) in New 
England, and bore a leading part in its con- 
version or perversion. The parish “ ordained” 
him 1787, and altered its liturgy to suit bis 
views. He continued its pastor till 1826, 
and prepared the King’s Chapel “ Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns,” 1799. This contains one 
piecs by him, an adaptation of Thomson’s Hymn 
on the Seasons: “Lord of the worlds below, 
on earth thy glory shine.” It is still largely 
used by Unitarians and sometimes by the 
Orthodox, Its author’s memory is cherished 
in Boston and his name is preserved in that of 
his step-grandson, Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 








Sanitary. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND OUR 
SCHOOLS. 





WE are so much disposed as a nation to 
boast of our public school system that we 
sometimes overlook serious defects. It is rec- 
ognized that the training received in common 
echools ought to be such as shall fit the boy 
and the girl for securing a maintenance, both 
by the ability of the body, the intelligence of 
the mind, and the correctness of the morals. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings, no stand- 
ard can be adequate which does not give prom- 
fnence to physical care and discipline. Race 
preservation and race improvement will de- 
pend very much on the care taken to secure 
normal development for all’the physical pow- 
ers. The elder Dr. Seguin, whose loss we have 
just bad so much occasion to mourn, has of 
late insisted that the most important questions 
of present education are physiological. He 
did not insist so much upon the mere teaching 
of physiology in the schools as upon the recog- 
nition of physiological principles as underly- 
ing every attempt at training for development. 
The struggles that are occu:ring about such 
questions and the superficial teaching at- 
tempted mainly suffice to reveal the 
fact that many educators have got no 
further phan to conceive that physiology 
and hygiene are very well in their way, 
and are to be tolerated and patronized some- 
what, So they study the subject up a little, 
and give a eourse asa pastime. A man might 
a2 well attempt to teach naturel philosophy 
after 0 14 wealte’ avtvianium, When a kun- 
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a common school, a good school system would 
have some skilled “anthropologist” spend a 
half hour on each in defining physical defects 
and physical needs. At least one-third of 
those who come short in the daily study should 
report themselves for physical advice, rather 
than for flagellation. The German gymnasium 
seems best to have comprehended this idea. 
Although in some of these schools the cram- 
ming system has gained headway, yet there 
has been much regard paid to physical devel- 
opment. That care of the person which has 
so much to do both with health and manners 
should be rigidly enforced at every school. 
With water at command and the cheap Chinese 
paper towels, unkempt face and bands and 
hair bave no place in the school-room. Even 
bodily care can be secured by advice from the 
teacher and a ticket to the free bath. The 
securement of pure air for breathing and the 
preservation of the natural contour of the 
chest, by proper posture, proper desks, and 
right calisthenics, is of the greatest im- 
portance. Very many cases of consumption 
or other lung diseases which are hereditary 
have been acquired in the school-room. The 
care of the eye and of all the senses well falls 
under school superintendency. One of the 
abominations of many school-houses is the 
location of blackboards in such relation to 
light or in such close quarters that the pupil 
cannot adjust himself to his visual powers. An 
occasional examination of the eyes of school 
children is in the interests of education. 

The whole matter of the development of 
muscle deserves most serious regard in the 
routine of education. Independent of that 
more extended system of gymnastics which is 
60 valuable where opportunity can be afforded, 
much is to be done by the rhythmic exercise of 
the school-room. The excellent treatise of 
Prof. Watson, in which music and calisthenics 
combined are practicalized into a system, 
ought to be more fully adopted. It is ques- 
tionable whetber any child should be allowed 
to remain in a sitting posture for more than 
half an hour. Even the change of posture and 
the stretching of the limbs and extra expansion 
of the lungs for a few brief moments is a re- 
freshment. The sense of fatigue with which 
children return from sehool is often but too 
apparent in a weariness of expression which 
should never tarry on a child’s countenance. 
Changes in study may also be made a part of the 
recreation. The adjustment of branches to 
each other and the proper admixture in meth- 
ods of instruction has much to do with the 
laws of mental hygiene. It seems unfortunate 
that afew parallel bars and dumb-bells and 
other fixtures which constitute an American 
gymnasium are so often made to stand for the 
eutire conception of what a true physical train- 
ing demands. To these in some of our high 
schools and colleges rowing and base-ball are 
added, and then these made to atone for a 
multitude of daily transgressions of the 
laws of health and function. Has not the time 
come when, as a part of social and state inter- 
est, we should insist upon a skilled and definite 
attention to this matter. Most of the inmates 
of our common schools have reason to expect 
that they will need to seek a livelihood, either 
by manual labor or by some form of exertion 
which will require physical vigor, endurance, 
and strength. To secure these is far mores 
work of trainipg and education than it is of 
heredity and personal resolve. Many a youth 
has to drop his perseverance at the feet of 
weariness and mourn that he cannot endure 
hardness as a good soldier. In the absence of 
all military systems of training, it is high time 
that this matter of physical training should 
find full recognition in the common schools 
and be an assigned subject for instruction. It 
should find its place in the art course, not less 
than free-hand drawing and geography. Let 
us see to it that the mind is not so laden and 
the body so broken down that in after life 
the two shall not too soon refuse to dwell to- 
gether in unity. 





ALCOHOLIsM is not the only form of slavery 
to appetite that needs a crusade against it, 
though the most prevalent. The next most 
prevalent is the habit of opium eating, against 
which the Chinese Government has set itself 
so vigorously. In this country the habit is 


one form, physicians are not a little to blame for 
it. We refer to the hypodermic use of morphine. 
Physicians should never allow a patient himself 
to apply this remedy for pain. When once 
the patient, a confirmed sufferer, has begun 
the habit, there is extreme danger of its being 
carried on, to the loss of all moral will power 
and even death. The same thing is true of the 
use of chloral, and the danger of becoming 
slaves to the use of these drags should make 
the physician very slow to prescribe them. 

ere is es) danger in the case of nervous 
women, who are erate excitable or hys- 
terical ; and when once the habit is begun, 


even in the case of considerable sickness, the 
p sician should insist on heroic methods 
rr 
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more extended than most people know, and, in- 
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fine Burts, 


Tas Architectural Association of London 
have arranged for a number of their mem- 
bers and friends to visit Turin, Milan, Berga- 
mo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Pavia, and 
other places notable for objects of architectur- 
al interest. Accompanying the party will be 
three or four distinguished art étudents, who, 
being in training at the National Art Schools, 
South Kensington, have been selected by the 
lords of the committee of council to undertake 
this journey, as a part of their course of in- 
struction. ‘‘The distinction thus conferred 
upon them,’’ says the London Times, “is valu- 
able in layirg the foundation of a system of 
traveling scholarships of art students, analo- 
gous to that which has existed for some time 
in France, in connection with the Graad Prix 
de Rome.”’ 


.... The subject of the fresco to be presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is described in a Paris journal as a 
gigantic St. Christopher wading through a 
ford, carrying an infant Christ on his shoulder. 
The Saint is clad in red of different hues and 
is powerfully drawn, the landscape is of a gray 
blue, the expression and general character of 
the figure one somewhat grim and ungainly ; 
but it is a fair specimen of Pollajuolo’s work, 
and, therefore, a valuable acquisition to the 
Museum, if the latter is to possess a collection 
of samples of the work of the early Italian mas- 
ters. : 


.... Notwithstanding last year’s commercial 
depression in England, the sale of works of 
art was unusually high. Irrespective of the 
purchases made by the Royal Academicians, 
under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, the 
public spent $85,000 in pictures exhibited dur- 
ing the season at Burlington House. An en- 
couraging fact is that the total was not divid- 
ed into a few lots, but into a number of small 
sums. It was not the pictures bearing famous 
siguatures that were most largely bought ; but 
modest works of little-known artists went at 
fair prices. 





....Comparisons have been drawn between 
the United States and Italy concerning their 
action upon national monumental projects, 
and the comparisons are not favorable to our 
Republic. “Italy, pooras she is and burdened 
with taxes, has voted an appropriation of 
$1,800,000 for the projected monument to Vic- 
tor Emanuel, and offers, at the same time, three 
prizes—of $10,000, $6,000, and $4,000 respect- 
ively—for the best three designs. The condi- 
tion of the Washington Monument is certainly 
not creditable to this country. 


...-A portrait of General Garfield has 
recently been painted by Miss Imogene Robin- 
son Morrel, whose studio is in the Corcoran 
Building, Washington, D. C. It has been 
highly praised by those who have seen. it. 
Wilson Macdonald has pleted his model 
for the bust of General Hancock and it is said 
to be an excellent likeness. The work is to be 
of heroic size. 


...-Im consequence of the success of the 
Exhibition of Twelve Female Heads, each ren- 
dering the artist’s ideal of beauty, offered to 
the public by the proprietors of the London 
Graphic, in the spring of this year, twelve emi- 
nent French artists have been invited and have 
consented to paint and exhibit their ideal of 
female beauty in the Graphic’s gallery next 
season. 


....Mr. George Kemp, of this city, purchased, 
while abrosd this summer, the largest work 
Pasini ever painted, ‘‘ Marché du Lundi sur 
la Place de la Mesqué de Jeni-Djiami (Canstanti- 
nople),’’ as it is called. It was one of the artist’s 
eleven exhibts at the Paris Exposition of 1878, 
its then owners being Goupil & Co. 





....Miss L. Obermiller, an American artist 
residing in Paris, is painting the portrait of 
Baroness Frellenburg, of the Boulevard Hauss- 
man. Miss Obermiller’s painting, ‘‘The Veni- 
tienne,’? was much admired at the Salon and 
is now in the exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


...-Mr. Simmons, an American sculptor, re- 
siding in Reme, Italy, is at work on a statue of 
the late Senator Morton, of Indiana. The 
Senator will be represented as speaking, with 
his right hand extended in gesture. The 
statue is to cost $20,000, . 


...-Charleston has an Art Association, the 
members of which are making arrangements 
to hold an art exhibition in that city. The 
present intention is that the exhibition shall 
continue from the 20th of November to the 
20th of December. 


...-Monuments to Rousseau and Millet are 
to be erected in the forest of Fontainbleau. 
They will consist of bronze busts placed on 
focks in the forest. M. Clésinger’s bust of 
Roiiseedu will bé tise@, whité Chapa will exé- 
duis thas of Mie - 





P evsonatities. 

Tue Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL. 
D., who has just been elected president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, in place of the 
late Dr. William M. Adams, has been for 
twenty-five years Washburn professor of 
church history in the same institution. He 
was born at East Machias, Maine, August 15th, 
1817. He graduated at Amherst College in 
1836. After graduation, he did not at once 
enter a theological seminary, but passed a 
year in teaching, pursuing, at the same time, 
biblical and other studies, under private in- 
struction. He went to the Andover Seminary 
in 1838. From 1839 to 1842 he was a tutor at 
Amherst, of which institution he became a 
trustee in 1869. After preaching a year at 
Waterville, Maine, he became the pastor, iu 
1845, of the First Congregational Church in 
Exeter, N. H., a position he held until, in 
1852, he resigned it, to accept the Collins pro- 
fessorship of natural and revealed religion in 
Bowdoin College. In 1655 he was called to 
the Washburn chair in the Union Seminary. 
Dr. Hitchcock has studied in foreign countries 
and traveled extensively. Before going to 
Bowdoin, he passed a year at Halle and Berlin. 
In 1866 he visited Italy and Greece. In 1869 
and 1870 he traveled in Egypt and Palestine. 
In 1871 he was chosen president of the Amer- 
ican Palestine Exploration Company. Bowdoin 
conferred his D.D. in 1855, and Williams his 
LL. D. in 1873. He was for some time assist- 
ant editor of the American Theological Review, 
to which he contributed many articles on 
church history and other subjects. His chief 
work is “‘ A Complete Analysis of the Bible,” 
published in 1869. He has aided in the prep 
aration of several collections of hymns. He 
was an earnest supporter of the Government 
during the war and made many effective ad- 
dresses in advocacy of the Union. 


...-The autobiographical letter of Thomas 
Hughes, which James Russell Lowell has pre- 
fixed to “‘ True Manliness,” contains new and 
interesting facts concerning his life. Mr. 
Hughes passed his childhood at his grand- 
father’s house, spending one month of the 
year in London, but the other eleven “ at the 
foot of the Berkshire chalk-hills, much in the 
manner depicted in ‘Tom Brown.’”” He was 
prepared for Rugby at Winchester. Here Tom 
Hughes fell behind the other lads in learning 
poetry by heart (an important part of the cur- 
riculum), because of his hatred for Milton. 
The Duchess of Buckingham, a friend of the 
family, had once given his elder brother and 
himself each a sovereign. The coin, lost from 
the carriage, was only discovered after long 
search. His grandmother, then taking it, ulti- 
mately returned it, to his great chagrin, in the 
shape of a pocket edition of ‘‘ Milton’s Poems,” 
with the inscription on the title-page : “‘ Thom- 
as Hughes, from the Duchess of Buckingham 
and Chandos.’”” Hence the early aversion. 
Nothing would induce bim, as a boy, to learn 
a single line written by the great Puritan poet 


....Richard 8. Greenough, the American sculp- 
tor, who has just died in Paris, was born at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., April 27th, 1819, and educa- 
ted at the Boston Latin School. His aptitude 
at carving, designing, and modeling suggested 
to his friends to give his brother Horatio, 
whose bent was equally artistic, and himself a 
course of study at Florence. The winter of 
1840-1841 was spent by Richard 8. Greenough 
in Florence, Venice, Ferrara, and Bologna. 
His health becoming impaired, he returned to 
Boston, where in 1843 he finished a portrait- 
bust of William H. Prescott, which brought 
him orders that kept him busy till 1850. Estab- 
lishing in that year his studio in Rome, he 
devoted himself chiefly to imaginative subjects. 


....General John C. Fremont, who was ap- 
pointed by the President, some time since, Gov- 
ernor of Arizona, was the recipient of a series 
of brilliant public and private receptions by 
the citizens of Tucson, Dr. and Mrs. Lord and 
Mrs. E. B. Pomroy and Mrs. T. Brown, also of 
Tucson, on the evenings of October 27th, 28th. 
and 29th. The reception given by the citizens 
of Tucson to Governor Fremont, as well as the 
private levees, were notable social events and 
a fitting tribute to the intrepidity, courage, 
and daring of their distinguished guest, who 
thirty years before found the way through our 
Western wilds to the present seat of prosper- 
ous, progressive, and happy states and terri- 
tories. 


....Don José Maria Orense, Marquis of 
Albaida, the Spanish statesman, Democrat and 
opponent of slavery in the Spanish colonies, is 
dead, at the age of 77. He was a century in 
advance of his countrymen and endured great 
hardships forthe sake of principle. He ex- 
perienced personally all the vicissitudes ot 
Spanish politics. 

‘...Miss Helen Gladstone, = younget 
daughter of the prime minister, is acting tem- 
pal cf Newnbam College. 
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Biblical Research, 


THE existence of a Pheenician inscription at 
Jerusalem has been revealed during the past 
summer in the following singular manner. 
Some boys were bathing at the outlet of the 
subterranean channel leading from the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam. By 
their sport, one of them was driven into the 
tunnel some little distance, where he stumbled 
over cobbles in the water; and, as he rose, 
thus made to look- around, noticed several 
little strokes or marks upon the rocky wall 
beside him. Being uncertain whether these 
were letters or not and happening to be a pupil 
of Herr Schick, he told his master about them, 
which brought the teacher at once to the spot. 
The latter speaks of the inscription in the last 
number of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina- 
Vereins as occurring about twenty-five feet with- 
in the canal, from the Pool of Siloam on the 
eastern side, upon a sectiuu of rock wrought 
smooth—polished, indeed, in ancient time— 
while the surface around remains rough half 
an inch higher. This section forms a sort 
of tablet, about two feet wide and no less 
high, while its lower portion runs on into and 
under the water. The portion unsubmerged 
consists of from eight to ten lines, of small 
fine characters, similar to those of the Moabite 
Stone. Unfortunately, they are not detply 
engraved, and have become still more faint 
by reason of a deposit of silicate of lime, which 
has accumulated in the course of time. Above 
the tablet the rock rises seven feet; and on 
the opposite or western wall a niche bewn in 
the rock, where the author of the record 
placed his lamp, is a proof that the inscription, 
as well as the surface, was here wrought in 
place. Only very poor paper impressions of 
the inscription, as it now stands, can be taken 
—none of sufficient completeness to afford a 
reading; yet Professors Kautsch and Socin 
decipher the letters yodh, mem, samekh, ’ayin, 
in apparently very ancient type. In order to 
get at the full text, the water will have to be 
flowered by means of a ditch excavated up to 
the spot and beyond. Then, too. the silicate 
deposit must be removed by chemical process, 
before a perfect impression can he obtained. 
When these things are done, estimated to cost 
not more than one hundred and twenty five 
dollars, a story may be read which possibly 
may throw considerable light on the topogra- 
phy of Jerusalem. It is still unknown where 
the water comes from which supplies the 
Fountain of the Virgin, and merely a lowering 
of the water in this subterranean channel 
might contribute to solve this mystery. Plain- 
ly the filling up in the channel has taken place 
since the tablet and inscription were inscribed 
on one of its walls. 








«»--The pamphlet on the ‘Biblical Gaina 
due to the Survey of Western Palestine,” now 
issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
states the amount of work executed by the 
various field parties, points to some of the 
geographical discoveries that have been made, 
and refers to the varied information collected 
during the operations of the Fund, now in 
course of publication in the *‘ Memoirs.” This 
is followed hy remarks on the bearing of the 
survey on the verification of scriptural history, 
the topographical elucidation of the Talmud, 
Josephus, the Byzantine pilgrims, the Early 
Christian Fathers, the Crusading and Arab 
chroniclers, together with the Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, and Samaritan records; after which a de- 
scription is given of the most interesting identi- 
fications proposed by Lieutenants Conder and 
Kitchener; and these are finally summed up in 
an index, with references. 


-... The Atheneum states that Mr. Boscawen 
has discovered ina private collection of ob- 
jects coming from Carchemish a gem repre- 
senting a priest who stands upon a bee when 
sacrificing. The worship of the bee by the 
Shemitic tribes might be gathered from the 
name of Deborah, which means bee. This dis- 
covery may help understanding the passage in 
Isaiah vii, 18: “And it shall come to pass in 
that day that the Lord shal! hiss for the fly that 
is in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt 
[the Philistines worshiped the fly} and for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.” The bee is 
one of the marked objects in the newly dis- 
@overed hieroglyphics of the Hittites, whose 
chief seat was Carchemish. 


....A testimonial, of no less than a thousand 
guineas and a gold chronometer, was recently 
presented to Mr. George Grove, at St. James’s 
Hall, London, in grateful appreciation on the 
part of many friends, chiefly for the valuable 
services he has rendered biblical history and 
geography and especially in the foundation of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By introduc- 
tion to him through the American edition of 
Dr. Wm. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
there are not a few thankful acquaintances on 
this side the Atlantic who would have been 
glad to join in such an expression of 
esteem. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 

Dr. H. C. Sorpr, in addressing the sec- 
tion of Geology, as president, discussed the 
microscopic structure of bodies and rocks 
formed by heat. First are the artificial slags 
and blowpipe beads containing crystals. There 
is a glassy solvent, out of which are developed 
needles, skeleton crystals, often like feathers 
and known as crystallites, belonites, and 
trichites. The basalt artificially fused by Sir 
James Hall, many years since, belongs to this 
class. Some slags contain glass cavities. The 
second group consists of natural volcanic 
rocks, characterized by the presence of glass 
cavities, fan-shaped crystals, and simple crys- 
tals. Some rocks of this class have been as 
perfectly fused as the slags. Others, contain- 
ing water or steam, cannot have been so much 
heated. Third, the granites are characterized 
by the presence of simple crystals and fluid 
cavities. Less heat seems to have been neces- 
sary for the formation of this than the other 
two classes. Dr. Sorby thinks the retention of 
the water must have been due to the great 
pressure of superincumbent rocks. A ton of 
granite artificially fused and slowly cooled 
gave a product entirely different from the orig- 
inal mass, none of the solid crystals of which 
the natural rock is mainly composed being 
recognizable. Examples of a gradual transi- 
tion between the extreme varieties of all the 
classes were specified. His final conclusion 
stated that there is still much to be learned 
respecting the exact conditions under which 
some of our commonest rocks were formed. 





...-Although the common duck-weed ( Lem- 
na), which often covers ponds with a complete 
green carpet of vegetation, is so generally 
know to the mere looker-on, very I!ttle knowl- 
edge has been accumulated about its reproduc 
tion and general increase. The views of lead- 
ing European biologists are that the plants in- 
crease by simple germination or budding from 
the floral parts; that, in fact, they are what in 
grasses and garlic might be called viviparous. 
Professor William Barbeck, of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, has recent- 
ly communicated an {illustrated paper to that 
body, showing that reproduction is provided fur 
as in Aphides, among living creatures; there 
being seeds produced inautumn by a sexnal 
process, which has an influence in producing 
brood after brood of seede during the next sum- 
mer, till the autumn flowers again appear. This 
process in the Aphides has been denominated 
** parthenogenesis,” and Dr. Barbeck adopts it 
here; but the name is surely wanting in that 
precision which aloue makes these hard scien 
tific names tolerable. 


....The curious Maiden hair Tree (Salisburta 
adiantifolia\, also known in cardens by its Japan 
name of “Ginko,” is the solitary survivor of an 
immense group of conifers which existed 
ages ago and of which we find fossil remains 
all over the Temperate and Arctic Zones of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Profes.or Oswald, a 
learned German paleontologist, enumerates 
eight genera and sixty-one species of trees 
allied to this sole survivor that have already 
been found in a fossil state; and, though the ex- 
perience of palzontologists shows that many 
supposed species eventually become united, 
there will probably be enough new ones found, 
as the earth’s crust becomes more thoroughly 
explored, to increase, rather than lessen, the 
number of species now recorded. It would be 
wise in this curious old survivor to study the 
modern principles of evolution, and give usa 
few more species by gradual modification, be- 
fore the last summons shall come to join its 
fossil brethren. 


...-A French entomologist, J. H. Fabre, has 
recently published a most interesting work, 
entitled “ Souvenirs entomologiques: Etudes tur 
Vinstinct et les moeurs des Insectes."" It is written 
in a charming, attractive way. He has a good 
deal to say of the power Insects have of find- 
ing their way totheir nests. He tried exper- 
iments with sand-wasps (Cerceris', carrying 
them overa mile away from their nests and 
marking them and letting them go. Five hours 
later four out of the twelve were found work- 
ing at their barriers. He then carried nine of 
the wasps about two miles away, and the next 
morning released them in the market-place of 
atown; but they rose above the houses and 
flew back to their nests. He then asks if mem- 
ory enables them to traverse regions strange 
tothem. “Evidently not. There can be no 
remembrance of the unknown.” He thinks 
they havea special faculty, a kind of topo- 
graphical sense, which we cannot appreciate. 

...-Professor Langley has lately been work- 
ing very successfully with his new substitute 
for the thermopile, which he calls the “ ther- 
mal balance.” Its principle is the same as 
that of the Semen’s pyrometer, depending 
upon the change of electrical resistance pro- 
duced in a thin strip of iron by the heat to be 
measured. The new instrament proves to be 
much more sensitive and accurate than the 
t and bids fair to replace it in s 
wide of scientific work. 





Missions. 


THE TANGANYIKA MISSION. 


It is gratifying to know that the missionary 
of the London Society at Urambo, Central Af- 
rica, still maintains pleasant relations with the 
powerful King Mirambo. Urambo is a very 
important station, as it is the capital of a war- 
like king, who has been greatly feared, not 
only by surrounding tribes, but by travelers in 
Africa. Mirambo’s sway south of the Victoria 
Nyanza is almost as extensive as is that of 
Mtesa north of the Lake. It is of the first 
importance, therefore, that Urambo be occu- 
pied and held as a mission station, both for the 
purposes of the London Society’s Tanganyika 
work and for the safety of travelers to and 
from the Church Society’s Nyanza Mission in 
Uganda. 

Dr. Southon, who represents the London 
Society at Urambo, is a medical missionary 
and has peculiar advantages for the post. He 
writes that before Mirambo went off on a 
recent warlike expedition, with cannon and 
seven thousand men, he provided him with 
sixteen cows, four calves, twenty-one sheep 
and goats, and forty acres of matama—a very 
liberal gift even for a sovereign. He also 
ordered a field of rice to be set apart for Dr. 
Southon’s use, and that the villagers should 
glean it for him when ripe, After the king 
left, he sent back word that Dr. Southon was 
to be chief of Kwikuru and Urambo; but the 
missionary felt compelled to decline peremp- 
torily this honor. The chiefs are also very 
friendly and liberal, and fully agree with 
Mirambo that, as Dr. Southon was invited to 
come to Urambo, he should be well taken care 
of. The people are very grateful for kindnesses. 
The missionary has many calls upon his pro- 
fessional skill, his fame having gone into all the 
country round. An interesting episode was 
acall from King Ruhaga, of the Waha, who is 
friendly with Mirambo. Ruhaga said he called 
in order to ‘‘ feast his eyes upon a man with a 
white skin.”?” Dr. Southon was not at all 
favorably impressed with him, but considers 
him a very degraded and treacherous specimen 
of a degraded tribe. He came to ask Miram- 
bo’s help in a war against King Khanza, a 
much stronger and better ruler; but Mirambo 
refused, and said the two nad better fight it 
out and be would support the victor. 

The proposed station on the northern end of 
the Lake is not yet established. Mr. Hore 
selected Gungu, at Kigoma Bay, where he pro- 
cured of the natives a most excellent site. The 
bargain was closed and the lind paid for when 
the Arabs of Ujiji heard of it, and sent and 
persuaded the natives to undo the transaction, 
at least until the consent of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar was obtained. Mr. Hore sent at once to 
get the necessary permission. 

Mr. Hore has made a visit to the south end 
of the Lake. He writes that the country of 
Ulungu, extending from the Zinga to the 
Lofu River, is inhabited by a peaceable and in- 
dustrious people. They cultivate fine gardens, 
make excellent pottery, build millstones, and 
manufacture cotton cloth. The Arabs have 
here no power or influence. The soil is rich 
and the country is heavily wooded, and there is 
abundance of game, though the tsetse fly pre- 
vails. Mr. Hore thinks Liemba Harbor, Sombe’s 
Country, or the Lofu River would be very suit- 
able for a mission station. 

Speaking of the work at Ujiji, Mr. Hore says 
that, though that place is the stronghold of the 
enemy, the Arabs, a very good impression has 
been made on the Wajiji, who compare the 
Arabs with the missionaries, to the decided 
advantage of the latter. 

The Rev. W. Griffith and Mr. Hutlev con- 
tinue to occupy Uguha, on the western shore, 
about midway between the northern and 
southern ends of the Lake. Chief Kasanga 
fs very friendly, and there isno adverse influ- 
ence from the Arabs to contend against. The 
people, however, are firm believers in witch- 
craft. They have a system of slavery and they 
worship idols. Under date of March 22d, Mr. 
Griffith wrote that the work of the mission was 
going on steadily, with no wonderful results 
and yet no great opposition. The station 
proves to be a very fine one, both as regards 
health and easy communication with Ujiji. 
Mr. Hutley writes of the industrial depart- 
ment that the natives do not appear very anx- 
yous to work, though they have an evident 
interest in the workshop. He says: 


“ When we first came here, many of the na- 
tives came offering their services ; but now no 
one comes to work. One reasop may be that 
then they had not commenced pianting, and 
they were influenced in the matter by the chef 
and their natural desire for cloth. Another 
reason, perhaps, is, we have not wanted them 
except to come and live with us entirely; and, 
naturally enough, they. like all other natives 
who have never been used to work for a stran- 

er, do not care to do that, having nothing to 
uce them. When these natives learn to 
appreciate and desire European articles—such 
oo tarven, better cluth,crockery,etc.—for them- 
selves, then they wil! in all probability be will- 
to work in order to obtain them. All this 

I will ve buts work of time. With these 








desires will come also the desire, in the most 
intelligent, to know more of the white man 
who makes these things. First bis language; 
then how to read and write; and, if instructors 
be near at hand, bis religion.” 

Letters from the missionaries as late as July 
show that they are well and undisturbed. The 
party of reinforcement has arrived at 
Mpwapwa, on the way to the Lake. 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, R. D. removes from Corinth to 
Kingsbury, N Y 

BOOTTI, J. W. T., D.D.. Galesburg, TN., called 
to Spring Garden ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

BRAND, E. P., ord. at Zoar, West Virginia, 
Oct. 30th. 


CORNWELL, W. E., becomes pastor of First 
ch., West Chester, Penn. 

COT'LTER, C. J., Le Roy, Kan., resigns. 

HARRIMAN, G. G., Tiffin, O., resigns. 

HARRIS, J. W., removes from Perry, N. Y., 
to Omaha, Neb. 

MARSH, W. H., Salem, Mass., accepts call to 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

MEEKS, O. P., removes from South Butler to 
Clayton, N. 

ROWLAND, A., accepts call to Union, Wis. 

SANDS, L. C.. removes from Salisbury to 
Richburg, N. Y. 

SEADEACE, AzaR14B, Johnstown., Penn., re- 
signs. 

SPENCER, Dwrenr. Fair Haven, Vt., becomes 
misstonary in Utah, at Ogden. 

STAPLES, Wii11am W.., died at North Ston- 
ington, Conn., Oct. 28th, azed 29. 

TUFTS, Georce E., Dover, Me., accepts call 
to Ottumwa, Iowa. 

WESTCOTT, 8. W., removes from McGraw- 
ville, N. Y.. to Damasens, Penn. 

WHITTEMORE, J. L., Richmond, accepts 
call to New Londonderry, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BISSELL. Frank, declines call to Utica, Mich. 

BOSWORTH, W. A , Woodford’s Corner, Me., 
dismissed. 

BUGREF, R. G., West Hartland, Conn., dis- 
missed. 

CARMICHAEL, J. M. called to Depere, Wis. 

CARPENTER, C. C.. Sonth Peabody, Mass., 
accents call to Mount Vernon, N. H. 

ROSWELL, M. 8., accepts call to Paxton, Ii. 

DOUGLASS, Tuomas H., inst. at Harwinton, 
Conn. 

EASTMAN. M. L., Royalton, called to Kanu- 
kauna, Wis. 

FRY, H. B., South Bridgton, Me., dismissed. 

GAMMELL. 8. D., inst. in Chestnut-street ch., 
Lynn. Mass. 

HADDOCK. F. C., Waupaca, accepts call.to 
Union Grove, Wis. 

HILL, Georar E., will enpply at Exeter, N. 
H.. three months, during the absence of 
the nastor. : 

HOWELL, J. A, ord. at South Weare, N, H. 

KALEY, J. A., Second ch., accents call to 
Jackson. Mich 

LORING. H. A., Foxcroft and Dover, Me., 
dismissed, 

LOVEJOY, Grorce E., Bedford, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

MARSLAND, J., Central Village, declines call 
to Hebron, Conn 

MORGAN, C. L.. Sprincfield, Mass., accepte 
call to Green Bay, Wis. 

— A. A., ord. at South Haven, 

ch. 


ROBINSON, H. C., Alma, Me., resigns. 

TOBEY, R. B., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Harwich Center, Mass. 

VINCENT. 8. L., inst. at Peru, Vt., Oct. 30th, 

WEBSTER, G. J., Wautoma, Wis, 


LUTHERAN. 

BOESCH, C. F.. removes from Lancaster to 
Columbus, 

FISHBURN, W. T. H., removes from Unione 
ville, Canada, to Atlanta, Ga. 

GERHART, E. H., accepts call to Chester, 
Penn. 

HAUTEL, E., ord. at Hemlock City, Mo. 

AEIN, MR., ord. in Pittsburgh, Penn. 

HOUGH, G. A., removes from Early Branch, 
8. C., to Lake City, Florida. 

HUGE: C. F. W., ord. at Vincennes, Ind, 

MAYER, [avrn, ord. in St. Louis, Mo. 

RAKE, J. H., ord. at Kansas City, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CR'SSMAN, S. M., accepts call to Freeport, Il, 

ELLIOTT, GeorGe, accepts call to McCon- 
nellsbury, Penn. 

FORBES, Cocuran, Weet Philadelphia, Pemn., 
died, Nov. 4th, aged 74. 

GILSON, 8. 8., Union:own, Penn., called to 
Denison, O 

HODGMAN, T. M., Knowlesville, N. Y., re- 
signs 

HUN'!ER, Davip M., ord. and inst. at Broad 
albin, N. Y. 

JANES, 8. M., Downsville, N. Y., resigna, 

LAMB, James, Utica, declines call to Troy, 


McMICHAEL, E. 8. (U. P.), accepts call to 
Springfield, Ill. 

MEALY, Joun M., New Wilmington, Penn., 
called to Springfield, Mo. . 

OGDEN J G., inst. at Nineveh, N. Y. 

SHINN, James G., Waterford, N. J., resigns. 

THOMAS, \\. E., Ashley, O., declines call to 

rofessorship in Biddle University. 

TRIMBLE Epwarp C, Seymour, Ind., de 

clines call to Janesville, Wis, 
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Tux managers of the New York Cooking 
Sehool, under the presideacy of Mrs. Robert 
L. Stuart, have this season extended their 
scheme of training to cover all branches of 
housework. In order to carry out their sys- 
tem of instruction, they have taken the house 
No. 22 East 17th Street, where they are now 
prepared to receive applicants for training. 
These applicants must be of goo character, 
more than 15 years old, willing to bind them- 
selves to the service of the School for one year, 
and to take places as dcmestics when the year 
expires, or before, at the discretion of the 
management. In return, they will receive thor- 
ough training, board and lodging, two suits of 
clothes, and a small compensation. At the 
end of the year they will be given certificates 
of proficiency and provided with situations. 
Public lessons to ladies will be given every 
Wednesday, at 2. m. Day classes are also 
heing formed for cooks and nurses. A laun- 
dry and lunch-room will shortly be opened, for 
the purpose of affording the scholars practice 
fn laundry and dining-room work. Miss Cor- 
son is at the Cooking School from 10 A. ™. to 
12 m., and2to4Pp. m., daily, except Saturdays, 
‘to receive applicants for admission. The 
Kitchen Garden Association will receive appli- 
cations for admission to day classes in their 
lessons every Tuesday and Friday morning in 
November, from 10 to 12 o’clock, or by letter 
addressed to Miss Grace H. Dodge, Corre- 
sponding Secretary Kitchen Garden Associa- 
tion, 22 East 17th St. 


.. The school authorities of Koenigsberg, 
Prussia, have decided to introduce industrial 
brauches in the elementary schools. One of 
the city teachers has been charged to visit the 
schools where the system of Mr. Clauson Kaas 
has been tried. The secondary schools in 
Prussia (Gymnasian and Realschulen) are at- 
tended by 145,092 pupils, of whom 106,745 are 
Protestants, 23,774 Roman Catholics, 14,543 
Jews, and 30 Dissenters. Ten years ago the 
total number of pupils was only 99,419. 


.++-Chrisman Ilall, the new college for col- 
ored youth at Atlanta. has just been opened 
and is already nearly filled with pupils. It has 
a president and five teachers, who are paid by 
tho Freedman’s Aid Socic v, and the price of 
tuition is very emall. Mrs. Chrisman, of 
Topeka, gave $10.00 for the establishment of 
the college, and the rest of the $40,000 which 
{t cost came from the Freediman’s Ald Soctety 
and from Bishop Haven's efforts to get private 
subscriptions. 


..«»M. Jules Ferry, minister of public tn- 
struction of France, has iseued a circular, 
dated Sept. 2d, 1880, by which all the lyceums 
and commercial colleges are directed to intro- 
dues, at the beginning of the next school year, 
the course of study prepared by the new Coun- 
ell of Public Instruction. In the new course 
more time is allowed for modern languages 
and natural ectences, while the number of 
Greek and Latin lessons {s somewhat reduced. 


.... At Harvard the old recitation system in 
mathematics has given place to lectures, ex- 
cept in the prescribed courses tn algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, which form a 
continuation of the common academical in- 
struction. In analytical geometry, advanced 
analytics, the calculus of infinitesimals, qua- 
ternions, and mechanics, text-books are used 
enly as works of reference or as texts for the 
lectures. 


--.-A recent article by Howard M. Ticknor, 
fe the Harvard Register, represents the study of 
elocution in that college to occupy a very unim- 
portant place among the general studies of 
the curriculum. Among other things, ft is 
stated that the salaries of the instructors in 
this branch are decidedly meager, and twice as 
tmaany hours per week are required of them as 
of other members of the faculty. 


....The trustees of Western College, Iowa, 
have resolved to locate that institution at 
Clarence, Cedar County, if a sufficient sum of 
money can be raised to erect the necessary 
buildings. The people of Clarence have raised 
among themselves nearly one-half of the re- 
quired amount, and they are now endeavoring 
to obtain the balance by soliciting subscrip- 
tions in all parts of the county. 


....A weekly lecture on hygiene has been 
added tothe freshman course at Brown Uni- 
versity. The library at this institution now 
eontains 53,000 books and 17,000 pamphlets, 
nearly four thousand of this number having 
been contributed last year. The fund by which 
the library is supported amounts to $35,500. 


.... The committee appointed to collect sub- 
scriptions for the endowment of the Harvard 
Divinity School decided recently to publish 
the list .f those who thas far have subscribed 
tethefuna. The total amount now pledged 
is £116,000, and $14,000 more Is to be raised to 
complete the required sum. 
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THe man who sowed his wild oats showed 
that he had more than agrain of common sense. 


.... The telegraph tells us “‘ the Kurds have 
fallen back,’’ which, perhaps, indicates that 
the whey is clear. 


...“‘Hlow greedy you are,” said one little girl 
to another, who had just taken the best apple 
on the dish. ‘I was just going to take that.’’ 


--.»Women don’t take ‘< telegraphy very 
much. Lots of dispatches have to be taken on 
manifold, and the sex don’t care for man if 
old. 


....The worst case of favoritism on record 
is that of a youth whose mother put a larger 
mustard plaster on his younger brother than 
she did on him. 


....Nothing so takes the conceit out of the 
average man as to order his paper discontinued, 
and then see the editor going along and get- 
ting rich without him. 


...-George got his papa’s fishpole 
For a sunny Sabbath day. 
His return will] be the signal 
For a woodshed matinee. 


...“*T suppose I am a great bore, Papa,”’ 
sald a fond daughter, after she had teased her 
father for half an hour for a new fall bonnet. 
‘* You may not be a great bore, exactly,’’ said 
her parent, “‘ but you certainly artes’an well.”’ 
His little joke made Papa feel so well that he 
came down with the necessary check right 
away. 


...-A receipt for making soup: Take a pail 
of water and wash it clean, then boil it till it is 
brown on both sides; pour in one bean; when 
the bean begins to worry, prepare to simmer. 
If soup won’t simmer, it’s too rich. Pour in 
more water. Dry the water with a towel before 
you put it in; the dryer the water the sooner it 
browns. Serve hot. 


.---A young man with an nmbrella overtook 
an unprotected lady acquaintance in a rain- 
storm, and, extending his umbrella over her, 
requested the pleasure of acting as her rain- 
bow. ‘Oh!” exclaimed the young lady, tak- 
ing his arm, ‘‘you wish meto be your rain 
dear.”” Twoasouls with but a single umbrella, 
two forms that stepped as one. 


..A lover, who had gone West to make a 
home for his “ birdie,”’ wrote to her: ‘I’ve 
got the finest quarter-section of land (one hun- 
dred and sixty acres) I ever put my foot down 
on.”’ Birdie wrote back: ‘‘ Suppose you buy 
another quarter-section, John, so that you can 
have a lawn around your foot.”’ John made a 
home, but Rirdie never was the mistress of it. 


..A Jersey, like a coat of mail, 

The shapely form incases, 

And to a dainty waist can’t fail 
To add developed graces. 

To draw it on requires a knack 
Quite easy to attain ; 

But what a business tis, good lack, 
To get it off again. 


..“* Anything new or fresh this morning?”’ 
a reporter asked in a railroad office. ‘ Yes,”’ 
replied the lone occupant of the apartment. 
** What is it?’ queried the reporter, whipping 
out his note-book. Said the railroad man, 
edging his way toward the door: “ That paint 
you are learning against.’"’ The railroad man 
is now in the hospital and the reporter is in 
jail 
....A gentleman met hia little boy on the 
street, and asked him how they were all getting 
onat home. ‘ First rate. Mamma has made 
you a whole new shirt.”” “ Tell Mamma when 
I come home I'll give her a nickel.”’ ‘ Better 
give it to me.”” “‘ You didn’t make the shirt.”’ 
“If I hadn’t kept my eye on her, she would 
have been leaning over the fence, talking about 
the fashions, instead of working. I ought to 
be encouraged some, anyhow.”’ 


....A couple of old darkies met the other 
day, and began talking over matters and things. 
‘How is ole Colonel Jones comin’ on, what 
used to own you before de war? He is so ole 
he must be gettin’ to be childish and losin’ his 
reasonin’ powers.’’ ‘‘ Dou’t know nuffin’ about 
him. Hain’t seen him since befoah last Christ- 
mas.’”’ ‘‘ Why, what’s de matter?’’ ‘ Ain’t 
got no use for such old gemmans. Last time I 
was dar, I fotched him a big red fish I had 
cotched. I tole him, ef he would gimme atable- 
knife, I would scrape an’ clean de fish. What 
do s’pose he sed?’’ “Asked yer to come in 
and get a dram and chat a-while about ole 
times on de ole plantation.”” ‘‘No, sah. He 
tole me, ef I couldn’t borry a table-knife from 
some ob de neighbors, dat he would radder 
clean de fish himself. I s’pose he was a-feared 
I’d be keerless in handin’ de knife back, when 
I got done wid it.” The other darkey rubbed 
his chin and remarked: “‘ I see by dat ar dat de 
ole man's still got de use of his reasonin’ pow- 
ers.’ 








The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wtll be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tm the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 

SWEDENBORG FROM AN INTEL- 

LECTUAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


THE present time is extremely favorable 
for the righting of wrongs done to the 
reputation of men who have been greater 
and better than their fame; and such an 
one, if we are to believe Coleridge, was 
Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘‘I have often 
thought,” he remarks, in his ‘‘ Literary Re- 
mains,” ‘‘of writing a work entitled ‘A 
Vindication of Great Men Unjustly 
Branded,’ and at such times among the 
names prominent to my mind’s eye have 
been Emanuel Swedenborg. I remember 
nothing in Lord Bacon superior, few pas- 
sages equal, cither in depth of thought or 
in richness, dignity, and felicity of diction, 
or in the weightiness of the truths con- 
tained in these articles. I can venture to 
assert that as a moralist Swedenborg is 
above all praise; and that as a natural- 
ist, psychologist, and theologian he has 
strong and varied claims on the gratitude 
and admiration of the professional and 
philosophical faculties.” He elsewhere re- 
pels with brief scorn the oft-repeated charge 
that he was in any sense or degree vision- 
ary or mad, and styles him a man of ‘‘ten 
centuries.” This is high praise; but, hap- 
pily for the object of it, there are many 
who agree in it, and many who are in no 
sense followers of Swedenborg. He wasa 
member of the Equestrian Order of the 
Honse of Nobles and in several Diets of 
the Realm. He was early chosen to the 
Royal Society, founded by Linneus, the cor- 
respondent of Wolf, and enjoyed the favor 
and kindness of several sovereigns who 
reigned during his life. His ‘‘ Principia” 
was published under the patronage and at 
the cost of the then reigning Prince of 
Brunswick. And yet the common opinion 
of men has rated him, as Carlyle confessed 
he once did, ‘‘as an amiable but inane vis- 
ionary,” though at the time of writing he 
had learned better, having been corrected, 
as he himself observed, by an American 
author. 

Such an opinion of this remarkable man 
could hardly have come into vogue as it did 
had not the world lost sight of the solid 
intellectual achievements which preceded 
Swedenborg’s theological career. It is not 
unlikely that what he did for theology, or, 
more particularly, for religion, although he 
is now chiefly known and remembered by 
it, was a part of his work which reacted 
injuriously against the reputation he had 
fairly won, and obscured his intellectual 
fame; or, if this form of expressing our- 
selves strikes his admirers as implying dis- 
paragement, which it is far from our pur- 
pose to indulge here in any degree, let us 
say it was this part of his work which 
raised about him a mass of misconceptions, 
put the notion of mental unsoundness into 
currency against him, and led men to hes- 
itate to credit him with the merits they 
had already discovered in him. 

The North American Review published in 
October last a brief statement of his claim to 
have originated the nebular hypothesis. But 
this assertion was received generally with in- 
credulity, on the ground, as we suppose, 
that Swedenborg possessed no ivteHectual 
organ for such a discovery; that dreams and 
guesses were of no avail; and that, had he 
hit on such a view in one of his many vis- 
ionary speculations, it would be wholly 
without significance, he plainly (not having 
arrived at it by rational means), is, for that 
reason, most decidedly not to be accredited 
with the discovery. And this could not be 
replied to, were the facts in the assumption 
proved. On the contrary, Swedenborg 
did possess in his highly trained and pow- 
erful intellect an organ which led him by 
rational steps to his conclusions. To no man 
of his times belongs more strictly the fame 
of ascientific explorer. He was an eminent 
engineer; a great and profound mathema- 
tician; versed in mineralogy, in metallurgy, 
in physics, in what we style natural science; 
and, if the professors of the present day 
will indulge us in the bold implication that 
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a century and a half ago, he was also achem- 
ist. Beyond almost any other mortal, he was 
endowed with an extraordinary and wholly 
unique power of representing firmly to 
himself and following out the most com- 
plex, tangled, abstract, and, to the common 
view, unsubstantial speculations. It was 
perhaps this high endowment which attract- 
ed the admiration of Dr. Frederick Chris- 
tian Baur, of Tibingen, and it was to this 
very remarkable endowment that he owed 
his highest and most permanent achieve- 
ments. He could grasp complex, confused, 
and numberless relations in the web of 
being, hold them fast, follow them, observe 
them, decide on their value, interpret their 
meaning, as if these were fixed and solid 
points in some unchanging plane, and not 
in the perpetual change and flux of life. 
He seems to have been a mathematician of 
high order; but it was rather as a geometri- 
cian that he gave chase to these vanishing 
forms and hunted them through the skies. 
The discovery of these great and probably 
to most of us unexpectedly great powers 
and systematic habits of mind in the man 
will be likely to affect most persons as it 
has affected us, and prepare them to be- 
lieve that his whole work stands on a more 
solid basis of rationality than had been 
supposed. 

However this opinion may fare, there is 
hardly room to deny at all the very remark- 
able intellectual character of Swedenborg’s 
“Principia.” The judgment of the world 
may be trusted to decide that it is a very 
great work—great in itself and great as an- 
ticipating some of the cosmic theories which 
have distinguished our age. If it were only 
that this hook developed a few brilliant 
conjectures, conjectures which more capa- 
ble and rational minds afterward discovered 
by rational methods and demonstrated 
in rational methods, it would have to 
be confessed that the book amounted 
to nothing. But Swedenborg gives his 
method and his reasons. He builds up 
his conclusions on a solid basis, and 
evinces as clearly. that he understood 
himself and knew what he was about as 
any man who ever went into such high and 
deep speculations. What his theory of 
matter was, or, indeed, whether he had one; 
whether he was ever disposed to the theory 
of monads or to the molecular in any of its 
forms; whether he reverted to the ancient 
view of motion asthe core of being, it might 
be difficult to decide. Certainly there is 
something in his ‘‘ vorticles” which sug- 
gest these inquiries, and it is no less certain 
that he had a mind which was peculiarly 
incapable of grasping the subjects he dealt 
with in a material way. To him the uni- 
verse was powers, relations, movements, an 
infinitude of vortices drawn into and 
around a center of force. From this orig- 
inal view of things the path to the nebular 
hypothesis was straight enough for an eye 
of genius like his to find. It seems to be 
curiously true that, while the more thor- 
oughly substantiated form of this hypoth- 
esis, as held in our day, shows that it was 
contraction of the cooling mass which 
formed the solid rings, and broke them up, 
and let their fragments fall in upon each 
other, to form the planets, this prophetic 
pioneer explained that step in the process 
by expansion. 

We should not dare to say that this was his 
best flight in the region of cosmic specula- 
tion. Certainly there was evidence of a 
bolder mind in the view he propounded of 
the immensity of the cosmos. At a time 
when men had no other thought than that 
the universe hung in dark and black vacuity 
of space, he brought against this unchal- 
Jenged notion the radical denial that it was 
in any sense a bounded sphere—with dark 
nothingness of empty space—or an unknown 
heavens beyond; but that fdr as space ex- 
tended and further than thought or geometry 
could follow were ordered systems circling 
around their centers, and moving on silent- 
ly, but with inconceivable velocity, in what 
he styled, with more significance than the 
words have had since perhaps Pythagoras 
used them, ‘‘the celestial harmonies.” He 
elaborated, also, an explanation of that 
wonder of the night, the Milky Way, which, 
if it wholly lacks any faintest suggestion of 
the essential points of the modern theory, 
does wonderfully present the translatory 
motion of the stars along the Milky Way 
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and the orderly and wonderful procession 
of the siderial heavéns toward the Constella- 
tion Cygnus. 

It is hardly possible that these specula- 
tions were as unknown in the Europe of 
a hundred years ago as they have become 
tous. The “‘ Principia” was published, as 
we have said, at the expense of the then 
reigning Prince of Brunswick. We have 
ourselves seen in this city a superb copy of 
that work, bearing on its title-page the date 
of 1734, and on the fly-leaf the autograph of 
Buffon, with 1786 attached, as the date at 
which he purchased it. We do not intend 
to enter into the dispute whether Buffcn 
borrowed here more than he cared to ac- 
knowledge. It can hardly be doubted that 
much of the light which shone first in 
Swedenborg shone later through him in 
Europe. It would seem, too, that forty- 
seven years before Herschel was born 
Swedenborg had anticipated his view. 

It need hardly be said of such a man as 
Swedenborg that his devout and believing 
spirit never leaves him. If we look at the 
nebular hypothesis as the astronomical or 
cosmic foundation of the modern scientific 
view of Nature, it is something to reassure 
Christian people that the first glimpse of 
this theory was given to a mind so pro- 
foundly religious that of him it might be 
said that he found God everywhere; not 
in the pantheistic sense—at least, not in any 
bad pantheistic sense—for we hold that 
there isa pantheistic side of Christian truth. 
The Christian view of God and Nature as 
far as it asserts the divine immanence ap- 
proaches the pantheistic view. Something 
of this quality lies in all mysticism. It 
abounds in Swedenborg, and does not hurt 
him. 

It may be observed here that, notwith- 
standing the devout and believing rever- 
ence in which he wrote, it was charged 
against the book that it referred to the op- 
eration of law what was the creative work 
of God, and that, probably on this ground, 
the work was placed, five years after pub- 
lication (we think in 1739), in the ‘‘ Index 
Expurgatorius.” 

The volume which has called out these 
remarks contains none of his scientific treat- 
-ises norany account of them. For them 
we must either consult the wide continent 
of his works or the unsatisfactory descrip- 
tions of Dr. Tafel. The little book now 
before us gives only selections from the 
writings on ‘“‘ Freewill Repentance, Refor- 
mation, and Regeneration.” While it cannot 
be claimed that Swedenborg stands in the 
strict circle of orthodox and evangclical 
theology, he has never been considered as 
so far outside as to require any violent theo- 
logical treatment. In many respects he 
does not differ essentially with the Luther- 
an Osiander. His view of repentance and 
justification resembles that of the Council 
of Trent—not the Reformer’s view of a 
free reconciliation in Christ, on the ground 
of which God regenerates; but an inward 
and personal regeneration, on the ground of 
which God pardons. 

The pursuit of truth in the pages of 
Swedenborg is attended with very great dif- 
ficulty. This is true especially of his re- 
ligious discussions, and, curiously enough, 
for the very contrary reason which creates 
the trouble in his writings on science. These 
material phenomena seem perpetually to 
grow evanescent and to fade out in some spir- 
itual transformation. Here in his religious 
discussions we are perpetually overwhelmed 
with heavy and crass materialistic metaphor 
and symbol. Spiritual things are clothed in 
body, and we are more at loss to follow and 
interpret him than before. Yet it is plain 
to see that in the whole matter of repent- 
ance, justification, atonement Swedenborg 
fixed his eye on the inner and spiritual pro- 
cess. He could not devote his attention to 
the outward or forensic relations of justifi- 
cation. He could not see how sin could be 
abolished by any act of the Sovereign God. 
He believed, therefore, they were removed, 
and removed only as far as a man desists 
and enters on a holy life. God, he tells us, 
is merey itself, forgives all, and imputes 
sin to no one; yet it clings to the heart by 
some power of its own, with which God has 
nothing to do and which only repentance 
will break. The general drift of his view 
of the Atonement is easily gathered from 
these premises. 

“As to the Trinity, he seems to have been 
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favorably impressed with the Athanasian domestic cookery and management. The | ‘Divina Commedia,’” by Antonio Maschio, « 


Creed. Its careful definitions could not fail 
to tell on a mind like his; yet, in accepting 
it, he proposed some reservations, the full 
effect of which he does not seem to have 
been aware of and which left him in that 
uncertain position which his admirers have 
not yet fully succeeded in clearing up. 

Swedenborg’s speculations on religion 
have exercised a wider unnoticed influence 
in the other Churches than has been sup- 
posed. This influence is, perhaps, more 
than appreciable in the new views on the 
punishment of sin and the way it comes to 
its retribution. Fantastic to the last degree 
as the form of his speculations on religion 
are, we can well afford to overlook many of 
his “‘ tolerabiles ineptie” for the sake of the 
sweet hights and depths of spiritual con- 
templation to which he often leads his 
readers. 





....-A revised and complete edition of The 
Poems of George Arnold has just appeared, 
from the press of Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. The work of editing has been done, as 
in the previous edition, by Mr. William Winter. 
Some additions and some revisions have been 
made; but, on the whole, the new edition 
does not differ essentially fromthe other. The 
poems themselves give an impression of the 
author which corresponds closely with what 
is claimed for him in the two prefaces by the 
editor. The poet’s range is not great, and his 
passion, which is sometimes vehement, is never 
very. profound, though, such as it is, it is 
always at hand and breuks out rather too freely 
in the monotone of a disappointed lover. 
Still, this quality does not characterize the 
book. Itissad. It makes a pathetic impres- 
sion, as if these were the songs of a naturally 
gay spirit who had either lost his way or never 
found it. There are indications of a higher 
range of power than he ever attained in his 
brief life. We cannot see anywhere in the 
background of these poems the shadow of a 
poet of great dimensions; but we can see that 
on many occasions in life this book would be a 
charming companion and that its author is 
worthy to be remembered. These verses from 
a little poem called ‘‘ Woel-Gathering” may 
please others as much as they have pleased us: 
‘* So In this softened, yellow light, with Jack upon my 

knees, 

I find my good in being just as lazy as I please. 

My pipe-smoke floats aspiringly, and that, I'm fain 
to say, 

Is as much of aspiration as I care to see to day ; 

Though Jack, disturbed by canine dreams, gives 
forth a sleepy cry, 

And, full of lofty aims, prepares to conquer or to 
die; 
No doubt some mighty spectral rat glares through 
his visions dim, 

Which Jack is bound to vanquish or the rat will 
vanquish him. 

Well, well, my dog, be wise, and al) these high am- 
bitions keep. 


Unlike poor man, indulge them only when you are 
asleep!" 


.. We are puzzled to decide where to place 
Professor J, H. Allen’s Fragments of Christian 
History to the Foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire (Roberts Brothers, Boston). Some- 
times he repudiates the rationalistic method, 
as, for example, when speaking of gnosticism, 
he charges it very justly with makinz sin a 
matter whose evil was to be detected by thought, 
rather than by conscience. He manifests on all 
occasions great love of historic candor, and is 
extremely anxions to strip himself of mislead- 
ing predispositions; but when he comes to 
the resurrection of Christ, he says that ‘“‘no 
amount of testimony would be enough, to the 
mind of the present day, to convince men as a 
new fact that a body once really dead 
had been restored to life” (p. 24). How 
much is intended to be reserved from the 
fuli force of the rationalistic position by the 
words ‘‘as a new fact’’ we cannot decide. 
In fact, the book leaves us in doubt whether 
the author is clear on that point in his own 
mind. He seems to hesitate to go upon 
the bold ground of Paulus, or upon that of 
Comte orof Renan. He leaves his position 
as indefinite as if it were drawn for him in the 
cloudy outline of some painter of the recent 
French School. Possibly, he would accept the 
resurrection, but propose a new definition of 
it, which should refine away what seem to 
him its gross elements. So as to the growth 
of the Messianic idea, it is impossible to say 
whether Professor Allen’s view of the matter is 
that ordinary natural events laid the founda- 
tion in the Israelitish mind of an expectation of 
a Messiah, and that asimilar movement, carried 
on, sipenes that expectation of a Messiah into’ 
the doctrine of a Christ, or whether the Mes- 
sianic hope grew out of a definite divine factor 
in Jewish history and was ripened into faith in 
the Christ by the appearance of the Son of 
God in the flesh. 


....Marion Harland’s Common Sense in the 
Household has now these many years received 
and held the first place among all books of 





plates were worn out in use, and it has been 
wisely determined to issue a new and revised 
edition, which has just come to hand. In size 
and general style this volume does not differ 
much from the other. Possibly the new plates 
give the pageaclearerlook. This repulilication 
has furnished the author an opportunity, which 
she has not neglected, of revising some por- 
tions of the work and of inserting new matter. 
Poetry and cookery meet in Marion Har- 
land’s preface in her fine quotation from George 
Herbert. We count it, therefore, no abrupt 
transition to pass next to Our Poetical Favorites : 
a Selection from the Best Minor Poems of the En- 
glish Language, Third Series, by Professor A. 
C. Kendrick (James R. Osgood & Co.). This 
series of selections is now growing into quite a 
library of miscellaneous poetry. The selec- 
tions in such a series have little to connect 
them but the taste and judgment of one man. 
For ordinary purposes, provided the compiler 
is himself what he should be, that fact creates 
both an interest and value in the book. Pro- 
fessor Kendrick has collected much excellent 
material, and the fact that a scholar of such 
eminence and breadth of reading has pro- 
nounced them ‘Our Favorites”? will go far 
with many people, as it ought, to make them 
60. 


..Everything which Mr. Longfellow writes 
is marked with the dignity and the sweetness 
of the man. Ultima Thule, a small collection 
of poems, folk-songs, and sonnets has the ad- 
ditional charm of a mellow age, which is full 
and ripe, but has lost none of its powers. 
“T,,Envei,”’ the last number in the book, is 
interesting, as containing a poet’s account of 
the origin of his songs. Many of these poems 
are written out of the experience of personal 
life or sympathy with friends. There is much 
pathos in ‘‘ The Chamber over the Gate.” 

“Is it so long ago 
That the cry of human woe 
From the walled city came, 
Calling in His dear name, 
That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day, 
O Absalom, my son! 





* There is no far nor near, 

There is neither there nor here, 

There is neither soon nor late, 

In that Chamber over the Gate, 

Nor any long ago 

To that cry of human woe, 

© Absalom, my son!" 
The lines to Robert Burns are fine, particularly 
those in which he celebrates the poet’s eleva- 
tion of simple things by the touch of his 
genius. -_ 
“ Touched by his hand, the wayside weed becomes a 

flower.” 

Where shall we find lines more mellow with 
affectionate dignity than in the “ Iron Pen’’? 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Karl Knortz, the eminent German writer and 
translator, has translated into that language, 
by permission, several poems by J. Boyle 
O'Reilly, for incorporation into the volume of 
‘Selections from American Poets,”’ to be pub- 
lished in Leipsic, the coming season. Herr 
Knortz has been engaged for the past three or 
four years upon this work, which will include 
a large number of poems by representative 
American authors. 


“Club Essays,’’ by Professor Swing, has just 
been published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. It. contains an article on ‘‘ Augustine 
and his Mother,” a fanciful epistle entitled 
‘““A Roman Home,”’ an amusing and philo- 
sophic article on the study of langueges, and 
two esrays, one entitled ‘‘The History of 
Love” and the other “‘The Greatest of the 
Fine Arts,’’ by which is meant literature. 


Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth, who are 
preparing an edition of “‘ Charles Dickens’s 
Letters.” are anxious to obtain more of his 
correspondence, and request those who possess 
letters of his not yet published to send them 
to Miss Hogarth, at 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W., London, England. The let- 
ters will be copied merely, and returned at 
once to their owners. 


In anew French book by Xavier Marmier, 
“Popular Tales of Different Countries,” the 
author joins the ‘‘ solar school’’ of commenta- 
tors by interpreting the story of Little Red 
Riding Hood to mean “the dawn, going to 
rejoin an old dawn and being absorbed on the 
way by the devouring sun.”’ 


“ The Cry of the Clerk,’”’ which appeared in 
Punch and which has been prominently 
noticed by the press, is written by Mr. Clement 
Scott. It is in the same vein as Hood’s “Song 
of the Shirt,’’ which appeared originally in the 
same periodical. 

Mr. Arthur B. Ellis, a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, is preparing a ‘* History of the First 
Church in Boston,” which will soon appear. 
This chureh will celebrate its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary this week. 


A volume entitled “ Tensieri ¢ Chiose sulla 


Venetian gondolier, is the latest contribution 
to Dante literature. 


Vernon Lee’s “Studies of the Kighteenth 
Century in Italy ’’ will shortly be translated 
into Italian. It met with a cordial reception in 
Italy. 


M. Alphonse Daudet is preparing a novel for 


Le Figaro, which will have the eccentric title 
“Trousseaux a Layettes. ” 
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from the Latest German Edition. New York : 
William 8. Gottsberger. 
Historical Sketches of Woman's Mastoner: Fo 
cieties in America and England With an 
sstboquetion by Miss —— 
more. Sq. 12mo, pp. 145. 
by Mrs. L. H. Daggett, oe7 Banker Hill Street. 
brit'sh Thought and Thinkers. Introductory 
Studies: Critical, (By oy and Philo- 
sop rris, A.M. 12mo, 
Pp. 1 Y Cc, Griggs '& C De cseccctes 1% 
Sunday school Entertainments. Containing Ex- 
rcises for Christmas and New Year; ‘alm 
Sunday and Easter; Children’s Day; Floral 
Concert; Aatumn- leaf Sunday; emorial 
Bare: and the Regul , 
rt. By Mrs. Mary B. § 
Good Timesand author of" vcnthdren’ 's Hour,” 
etc. — pp. 128 Boston: Henry A. 
Wome B GOr . cccccee: cocccsesccccceccsecsccctecs 
Shakespeare's ainommen Night's Dream. With 
Introduction and Notes, Explanatory and 
Critical. For use in schools and families. 
ay oe Rev He N. Hudson, professor of 
8 espeare In ton University. (Anno- 
tated English Classics.) 16mo, pp. 128. Bos 
ton: Ginn & Heath 
The Princess Oghérof. A 
4 Henry previa. 


Adelphia . A 
Chassorbex. at gy ‘aa. 


rk : There Worthington 
Trot’'s ures, Rhymes, and Gtstee. 
Iiusrated | by Kat Kate Gr Greenaway. 4to, pp. 79. 
ones ean. Illustrated. Ato. “The same... 
Tra dental Physics. An Account of Ex. 
rimental Investigations from the Scien- 
Johann Carl Friedrich 


an, 
a preface a F pendices by Charles Carle- 
mo, pp. 218. Boston: Colby 
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Bible Thoweht rang Themes .. ae Men and 
By ¢t y~ 3 . Lofion, 

Db. “temo, pp. ye wd St. Lou! Chancy R. 
AETIB.. TDi cccccncccceeeeseeeeesecetcesseeseesssece 
Memorial of Charles D. Helmer. An Earnest 
Life of Faith by ay eae Pp. xv, 375. 
New York: A. 8. em bepnestes sedevess 


On the ale and of Euro- 
n Travel. p*bady Bia “Blanch he Bw hy, 
FL Ry. Trollope! rs. Sa Wister, 

. $27. 
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“The Boys’ Froissart.” Tilustrated by Alfred 
Kappes. 8vo, pp. xiv, 403. The sam 


MUSIC. 


Sterling Gems: A Collection of Music for Day 
Schools and the Home Circle. Consisting of 
Songs, Duets, Triog, Choruses, etc. Together 
with a Complete Manual of Rudimental In 
struction edited by Theodore FE. Perkins 
and Hubert P. Main. 8vo, pp. 216. New York 
and Chicago: Biglow & Main (successors to 
| EEE 

Galop, from the Opera of “ Mefistofele,” 
£0 Boito, 30 cta.———-Songs_by iitueid 
man, Forget Me Not ein? drippin, 
and bright sunshine” ), 80 ets.— —March, 
“ The Best Shot,” arranged by 

~—Hymn, “Charity,” muaic b 
translate d and oda ted by Th 
ker, 40 cta.—— ottische, “ Light Fantas- 
tic,” by H. W. Patrice. 80 cote, Song, 
“Sweet Love of Mine,” words by S. M. Sam- 
uel, musie by Frederic H Cowen, 30 cta,——— 
Musical Herald, November, 1880, 15 cte. All 
from Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


0 50 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR $5,772 


TWENTY-ONE NUMBERS 
of SCRIPNER’S MONTHLY. 

The increasing popularity of ScripNnEer’s 
MonToiy Is strongly evidenced by recent sales. 


A year ago the monthly circulation was about 
90,000 copies; during the past nine months it 
has averaged 115,000, while the first edition of 
the magnificently illustrated November issue 
(the Decennial Number) is 125,000. 

In 1881 there will be published serial novel- 
ettes by G. W. Cable, author of *‘ The Grandis- 
simes,’’ Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,” and others; with anovel of New 
York life by an accomplished writer. Papers on 
American, London, Parisian, Dutch, and Rus- 
sian Art will be illustrated by many of the 
greatest living artiste. Essays by Stedman, R. 
H. Dana, Edward Eggleston, Boyesen, Clar- 
ence Cook, and others; illustrated papers on 
the stage, articles of travel, ete., etc., will 
appear during the year. 

jith November began Part II of the now 
famous history of Peter the Great, by Eugene 
Schuyler. To enable readers to secure Part [ 
(complete in itself), the following special offers 
are made to new subscribers after October 20th : 
er one Numbers of Scribner's for $5, 
For $5 Scrrpner’s Montary for the coming 
year, beginning with Nov., and the previous 
nine numbers, Feb. to Oct., 1880. 
Two Bound Vols. and a Subsoription for $7.50, 

For $7.50 Scripyer’s for the coming year, 
beginning with Nov., and the previous twelve 
numbers, elegantly tound (two vols.). 

Apply to Book or Newsdealers,or the Publishers, 
Regular price, $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Soripner & Co., 743 Broadway, } New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published 
I 


From Death Into Life; 


Orn, TWENTY YEARS OF MY MINISTRY. By the 
Rev. W. Hasiam, author of “ Building from the 
Top,” * The Threefold Gift of God,” etc 


The work is a narrative of remarkable religious and 
ministerial experiences in a mining district in En 
land, among ar::de, hearty, hardy, and industrious 
be ople. . The book is taken up with the sensa- 
ion created by his new atyle of preaching, by ac- 








counts of numerous individual conversions, and of 
sevevels among bis tumultous and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. It has attained a great success in England. 
1 vol, 12m0. With 


illustrations. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 
Ih. 


Uncle Remus: 


HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS. The Folk-lore cf 


the Old Plantation. By Joz. CuanpLEeR Harris. 
“These sketches embody the best imitation of the 
Negro ) dia lect, character, and customs yet attempted. 
They » natural, fran hic, and amusing to young and 
fi 


old, an twill he doubly apprectated by those in the 
South who have still a eeft spot in their hearta for the 
good old time and a tear trembling tn the eyelid and 
ready to he shed to the me mory of the sable ‘uncles’ 
and ‘aunties’ of their youth.”—New Orleans Picayune. 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated from Drawings 
by F.S. Church, whose humorous animal drawings 
are so well known, and J. H. Moser, of Georgia. 
Price, $1.75. 

II 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE 


Collection Laws of the United 
States and Canada. 


Compiled under the direction of Dovetass and Mim- 
TON, Attorneys of the Law and Collection Depart- 
ment of the Mercantile Agency of Dun, Wiman & 
Co. lvol., 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 

This book will oupaly a want long felt by the bust- 
hess community, giving ip a nutshell, as it were, the 


more important features of the laws relating t 
collection of debts throughout the whole count sy. - 


Iv. 


Elements of Astronomy. 


Being No. 18 in the serles of “ Text-Books of Science, 
adapted forthe Use of Artisans and Students in 
Public and Science Schools.” By R. S. BALL, pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin. 
16mo. Cloth. With Illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or sent by mail, pcst- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Bond Street, New York. 


Standard | Series, | 


Nos. 491 Dickens’ 8 Christmas Books. 
TAVO, ILLUSTRATED. PRI 

No. 47.—Life of Calvin. By Guisot... — ‘aver 
po. & 6 = ife of Spurgeon. oy Sala “Octavo.. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS.| * 


Svo Edition. 9 Vols. 
RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS, Elegant New 
Edition, with all the Plates and Wood Engravings. 
9 vols., vo, cloth extra, $45. 
OR SEPARATELY : 

Modern Painters, 5 vols.. 8vo, cloth extra, $30. 

Stones of Venice. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $18. 

Seven Lamps. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $6. 

12me Edition. 

Medern Painters. 5 vols., 12mo, plates, cloth 
extra, $18. 

Stenes of Venice, 8 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, 
with a separate volume of 
plates, $12. 

Seven Lamps. 12mo, cloth extra, plates, $2.50. 

RUSKIN’S WORKS. 20 vols., 12mo, with all 

the plates and wood cuts. Cloth extra, §40. 

RUSKIN’S WORKS, Cheap Edition. Without 
plates. 15 vols., 12mo, neat cloth, in box, $20. 
OR SEPARATELY: 

Modern Painters. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $8. 

Stones of Venice. 8 vols, 12mo, cloth, $5. 

Miscellancous Works. 8 vois., 12mo, cloth, 99. 

Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Aster Place, New York. 
_ Catalogues gratis. 


MISS CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON’S 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Begun in “Harper's Magazine” for December. 


The Publishers of Hanper’s MAGAZINE are to 
be congratulated upon the fact that the Number 
which is to begin its foreign publication will con- 
tain the first chapters of a novel by Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. If the work of this gifted 
woman in her short stories is a trustworthy indi- 
cation, she is possessed of positive and commanding 
genius, and there can be little doubt that her re- 
markable dramatic power, her wonderful gift of 
perceiving and interpreting the secrets of Nature 
and human nature, and the rare charm of her 
glowing, picturesque, penetrating style will give to 
her novel, *‘Anne,”’ something more than ordinary 
power and interest, It is yortunate for the rep- 
utation of American literature in England that 
the Magazine is to begin its career there by intro- 
ducing an American writer whose art is 80 con- 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS. 


HUBBELL'S §.-5. TREASURER’S CASH AO- 
COUNT. 


A New and complete system of beoping Sunday school 
Receipts and - - __rrccaamaas mall q , h 
morocco, 75 cents. 


HUBBELL’S aha LIBRARY RECORD. 
simple and com ensive method of keeping an 
pny sapere 2 we ga echoes brary. 
ANEW AND pecan EDITION OF 
OONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND 
EPISTLES OF 8ST. PAUL. 
Adopted as a part of Chestangne Course for next 


ear. 12mo, cloth, $1. The ome, heavier ¥ 
with maps and {llustrations, $1.50. — 


SERMONS BY THE MONDAY CLUB 
ON THB LESSONS FOR 1881. Sixth Séries, With In- 


treduetory Fasay ¥. WrionT, of Andover. 
Grown 8v0, cloth, e150. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth, $9. 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S 
PORTABLE COMMENTARY 


ON THE WHOLE ear 4 raeniete im one volume. 
FOSTER'S OrCLaantAS OF ILLUSTRA- 


In 8 vols., viz. 
Poeth Hilpatrations. | Fives Series. 


oetical Illustrat 
"“hecond Series. 





rose Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, per volume, $5; 8vo, sheep, $6. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


“The Railroads and the People.” 


SCRIBNER'S for DECEMBER. 


Among the many striking illustrations in this num 
ber are two full-page pictures, by Blum, of Mrs. John 
Drew as Mrs. Malapropand Joseph Jeffersonas Bob 
Acres, accompanying a paper on Sheridan's 
* Rivals.”” In “Glimpses of Parisian Art’’ 
there are original sketches by A. de Neuville, Dupain, 
Detaille, Chevilliard, Sarah Bernhardt, Clairin, and 
others. The second installment of “Peter the 
Great as Ruler and Reformer,” describing 
the revolt and punishment of the Streltsi, the firat 
reforms of Peter, etc., is fully illustrated and of great 
interest. (Part I of this now famous serial can be 
secured at a very low price. See special offers below. } 
F. B. Thurber, of New York, furnishes a remarkable 
paper on “*The Railroads and the People,”’ 
containing valuable and surprising information on a 
question of the utmost importance. 

There are further chapters of Senster’s entertaining 
“Tite of J.-F. Millet’’; “A Study of Appar- 
ent Death,’’ by Francis Gerry Fairfield; a bio- 
graphical sketch of Alessandre Gavazzi, the 
Italian patriot and evangelist; a story by H. H. 
Boyesen; the second part of Mrs. Schayer's 
“Tiger-Lily’’; an illustrated paper on ** Mon- 
tenerre as We Saw It’’; asketch of Archibald 
Forbes, the English warcorrespondent, by Miss 
Kate Field ; further expositions of Ceonjuring (the 
Indian box-trick and others), with full editorial de- 
partments, poems, etc., etc. 

The popular special offers are as follows: 








‘Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner's for $5. 


For $5 Scnisrer’s Montraty for the coming year, 
beginning with November, and the previous nine 
numbers, February to October, 1880. 

Two Bound Vols. and a Subscription for $7.60 
For $7.50 Scrisner's for the ing year, beginnt 
with November, and the previous twelve numbers, 

elegantly bound (two vols.). 

Apply to Book or Newsdealers or the Publishers. 

Pegular price, @4 a year ; 85 cents a number. 

ScriByeR & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
LD This Magazine will begin 

FOR CHI REN t the year 1881 with a = 
and elegant Cover and 


| oer a provemente. It 
nt faue to surpass 


THE 

iW tusetoon The Janu- 
NURSERY, Seite wes 
tw New S8ub- 
FIFTEENTH YEAR, i. os bers 9 Gallaeaee” 
Send 10 Cents at once for a Sample 

Number and PREMIUM LIST. 

EXAMINE IT! 

SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


Address The Nursery Publishing Co., 
36 Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 











, whose gift of interpretation is so genuine 
and #0 original.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 
Beginning the Sixty-Second Volume, 


ConTains : 


The first Installment of A New Senta Stony, entitled 
ANNE, by an American author, Miss Constance 
Fexrmorne Woo.son, Illustrated by REIngakt ; 


The first of a Series of Papers, by Moncurz D. Con- 
way, on THE ENGLISH LAKES AND THEIR 
GENII, with Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons and 
E. A. ABBEY; 


An Article on THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, with 
Nineteen Illustrations by WALTER SHIRLAwW ; 





The Conclusion of WASHINGTON — by Hewrry 
James, JR.; 


THE SIXTH YEAR OF QWONG SEE—a Description 
of New Year's Customs in Chinatdwn, San Francis- 
co, beautifully Illustrated ; 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by Ansrz CHamezrs KETCHUM, 
with four Illustrations by FREDERICKS ; 


MRS. FLINT’S MARRIED EXPERIENCE—a Story of 
New England Life—by Rosz Terry Cooks, with 
four Illustrations by ABBEY; 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN WOMAN'S EDUCATION, 
by Cuar.es F. THWIne; 


THE QUEEN, MINISTRY, LORDS, AND COMMONS— 
describing the Powers and Operation of each of 
these Branches of the British Government; 


Two ILLUSTRATED POEMS; 

An ILLUSTRATED FABLE, by W. H. Bearp ; 

A short Story, MRS.CABOT’S GUEST, by Honacz E. 
SCUDDER ; 


With other interesttmg Articles and Poemsand the 
always timely and entertaining EDITORIAL DE 
PARTMENTS, 





NOTICE. 

Those desiring to renew their subscriptions to Hak- 
PER's PERIODICALS will much oblige the Publishers by 
sending in their names asearly as convenient. This 
will obviate the delay attendant upon re-entering 





names and mailing back Numbers. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..........000+++ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY,  ®  pcoccscconccesce 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, SO © cccencnccsenvens 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.......... 150 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New Yerk City. 


OUR LITTLE ONES, 


AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
AN eee Mes MAGAZINE yes 1 hg PEOPLE. 


Thirty-two pages of aa 77 —, Thirty illus- 

wations, pot F engraved by the best artists for 

each number. A specimen copy sent free to any ad- 

dress. Agents and canvassers ee everywhere. 

Menth 15 cts. a copy St. se a year. 
November No. for sale by all AATB A, 

RUSSELL PUBLISHING co.. 
149 A Tremont Street, Bostoa, Mass. 


BAGSTER & SONS, BIBLES, etc. 


PTIVE C alocus of the EERLACAL 
iblished by the 
rwarded free by 








mail to any one desiring it, bv 
” SOHN wi 


LEY 
or Place, Ne New York, 


Sole Agents for the ited States, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGARINE,  ¢ 
ye ER'S WEEKLY, 


AR 
HARPER'S YO CuNG PEO. 
ta HARPER'S CaTaLOGUIt wit be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BEROS., Franklia Square, N. Y. 
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For New Terms for | 
1881 see page 26. 





Charles Scribner’s Sous 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ANCIENT MYCENA. 


Discoveries and Researches on the sites of Mycen® 
and Tiryns. By Dr. Hewry Scu.iemaxy, author of 
“Troy and its Remains,” with Preface by Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapstoxg, M.P. With Maps, Colored 
Plates, Views, and Cuts. 1 vol.,4to. Cloth extra, 
gilt top. Enlarged and revised edition. Price re 
duced to $7.50. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks. 
By Clarence Cook. With over 100 illustrations, from 
drawings. 1 vol., small 4to. Dluminated 

cloth. New edition. Price reduced to $4. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 


Standard Histories. 
THE HISTGRY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth 
By James Anthony Froude. A new library edition 
Twelve vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


From the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. 
By Dr. THEODORE Momsen. Four vols., crown 8vo. 
Per vol., $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By Prof. Ernst Curtivs. Five vols., crown 8vo. A 
new edition. Per vol., $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES HODGE, 
D.D., LL. D. 


By his son, A. A. Hoper, D.D. With two Steel Por- 
traits. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Volume II. John. By Prof. Wm. MiciicaN and Prof. 
Wh. F. Mov.ton, D.D. The Acts. By J. 8S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester, and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
1 vol, 8vo. Very fully Illustrated. Extra cloth, 
$6.00. 


THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


With Ristorical Introductions, a Revised Translation, 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. E. C. 
BissELt, D.D. (The supplementary volume to 
“ Lange’s Commentary.) 1 vol., royal 8vo, $5.00. 


RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. Josian P. Cooxe, of Harvard University. 
A new edition, with additions. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WILLIAM-HENRY SERIES. 


By Mrs. A 
This very popular series of Prone books includes 
THE WILLIAM-HENRY LETTERS, 
WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
LUCY MARIA. 
Each in one volume, 16mo, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price reduced to $1 a volume. 


Mr. James T. Fields says that they are “ “~— of wit, 
deep in real pathos, exceptional in wisdom 


POEMS. By GeorcE ARNOLD. New and complete 
edition. Edited, with a biographical sketch of the 
poet, by WitLiam WINTER. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations. One vol.,iémo. Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Bgoheeiove. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of of price, by the Publishe 


JAMES R. 08G00D é& Co., 
21 1 Tremont St., Boston. 





S. S. LECTURE. noou Szarin 





THE TAYLOR CORBIN ASTON 8. 8. CHAIR. 


Send for full seticens variety of les of 
latest peers Se or? everything for 
general cconng. i —— 's, Dustiess Cray- 
ons, etc. 

ATT & CO. 
19 Bond St., ning Yorks 518 Arch St., Phila. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS. --- 








i 36 vols., Cloth, $60; 
sien er Pitre Roo Halt Russia, $100. Jomn- 
12, "pp Gicione i nedie. Or ath cat 6 Cloak, ichath, 96.58 
Saree Halt k ped $8.50; American Edit a 

per ven, See oS Hal Calf. oS, Cham . 
ae F- $21.50: Halt Calf, $90; Half. usta, 040. 
7 Ciboral discounte on on 
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THE END OF A COIL. 


By the Author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
12mo. $1.75. 





“Miss W: r here presents us with one of those 
fine stadies 6 of yohild. life which charmed us in her 
earlier works. ‘Dolly Copley’ pleasantly reminds us 
of ‘Ellen Montgomery,’ and the story of — happy 
school-days is beautifully told.”—S. S. Times. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


MY DESIRE. 


12mo. $1.75. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LIPPINGOTT'S © MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
COMPLETING VOLUME XXVI. 
NOW READY. 








3. 

“Dorothy Fox,” etc.—4. atte GRANDFATHERS 

TEMPLES. By Charles F. Ri 
ILL DEMOC 


ws. By y 
dock.—9. BAUBIE WISHART. By the Author of 
“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counselor.”—10. GAS- 
BURNING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By George J. 
Varney.—11. THE —. Acyéueva IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Prof. James D. Butler.—12. AN EP. 
ISODE OF SP: ANISH CHIVAL RY By Prof. T. 
RANFE.—18. AUTOMATISM. By Dr. H. C. Wood. 
ts OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP.—15. LITERATURE OF 
THE DAY. 





A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR 83.00. 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO 
$3.00 per Annum, 25 cts. per Number. 


LIPPINCOT T'S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, 
Art, and Travel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the January Number Lipprncotr’s MaGazine 
will enter upon a NEW SERIEs, a change which will be 
marked by many improvements and a material re- 
duction in price. Maintaining the same e high literary 
standard asinthe past, but presenting new and at- 
tractive features—rendering the Magazine somewhat 
lighter in character than hitherto—its conductors will 
thon no efforts to secure for it the distinctive reputa- 

< o aescneny popular and first-class Family 


a Orr’ '8 MaGAZINE will aim to furnish entertain- 

ment and a healthy stimulant to those of both sexes 
who find their best mental refreshment in light and 
attractive reading. 

Its new scheme will embrace a great variety of 
topics, giving spec'al prominence to those that con- 
cern actual life, its Interests, social aspects, and 
various phases, pathetic and amusing, presented in 
vivid pictures and graphic sketches. “Tne list of writ- 
ers will include many new contributors 
torial departments will be ed, and illustrations, 
carefully executed, will nia to hold a place. 

For Sale by all moos: an 1 fon noo ni 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 








has been the foremost of all industrial publications 
for the past Thirty-four Years. It is the oldest, 
largest, cheapest, and the best weekly illustrated 
paper devoted to Engineering, Mechanics, Chemistry, 
New Inventions, Science, and Industrial Progress 
published in the United States. Circulation over 60,000 
a week. 

Every number contains from 10 to 15 original en- 
gravings of new machinery, novel inventéons, Bridges, 
Engineering works, Architecture, improved Farm 
Implements, and new discoveries in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred 
engravings and is conceded to be The Best Mechan- 
ical Paper in the World. 

TERMS: One Year, by mail 
Pe i ntncescanccnnsscncses 
Address and remit to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
87 Park Row, New York. 
May be had of all Newsdealers. 





A TENTS obtained on the bes‘ terms 

in all countries. Models of new inventions 

4 and sketches examined, and advice free. 

The official list of all patents is published 

e in the Scientific American the week they 

issue. Over 100,000 patents have been 

applied for by the proprietors of the Sct- 
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Acligions Hutelligence. 
PROF. SMITH ENJOINED. 

THE outcome of the new process against 
Prof. Robertson Smith is that he has been 
enjoined not to teach in the College of Aber- 
deen until the Assembly of the Free Church 
shall have met and considered his case. At 
the meeting, October 27th, of the Permanent 
Commission, which is composed of the 
members of the last Assembly, there was a 
large attendance. The session lasted about 
seven hours. There was but little discus- 
sion, comparatively, Prof. Smith occupy- 
ing, in a long defense of himself, much 
more time than any other speaker. The 
galleries were well filled by the general pub- 
lic, who seemed disposed to applaud the 
accused and his friends, rather than the 
other side. When the result of the vote, 
which was adverse to Prof. Smith, was an- 
nounced, it was received with hooting and 
hissiug by the galleries. This vote showed 
that there were 472 members present 

The first important business was the re 
port of the Committee appointed at the 
August meeting to report on the articles of 
Prof. Smith on ‘‘Hebrew Language and 
Literature,” ‘‘ Haggai.” and ‘‘Animal Wor- 
ship and Animal Tribes among the Arabs 
aod in the Old Testament.” The first two 
appeared in the Hncyclopadia Britannica, 
and the last in the Journal of Philology. 
Dr. Wilson, the convener, read the report, 
which was long. The report states that the 
writings of Prof. Smith raise new ques- 
tions in the history of the Church of Scot- 
land in cases of heresy respecting the infal- 
lible truth of the Holy Scriptures. The 
committee ‘‘do not impute to Professor R. 
Smith the intention of assailing the integ- 
rity avd authority of Scripture in the writ- 
ings they have examined; but the state- 
ments made by him in many particulars are 
such as are fitted and can hardly fail to 
produce upon the minds of readers the im- 
pression that Scripture does not present a 
reliable statement of truth, and that God is 
not the author of it, and it greatly concerns 
the character and credit of the Free Church 
to make it clear, in opposition to any such 
impression, that she holds firmly and will 
maintain the infallible truth and author- 
ity of Scripture as the word of God.” 

The report then proceeds to give particu- 
lars, which are classed under four heads. 
Under the first head are given passages 
from the writings of the accused to show 
that ‘‘ Books of Scripture are spoken of in 
an irreverent manner”; such, for example, 
as that the ‘* Book of Esther is singularly 
destitute of literary merit.” Under the 
second head passages in which ‘‘ Books of 
Scripture are spoken of in such a way as to 
render it very difficult for readers to regard 
God as the author of them” are given. 
One of the passactes quoted speaks of the 
author of the Book of Ezra as having 
**somewhat dislocated the order of events.” 
Under the third head are grouped passages 
‘which naturally suggest that Scripture 
does not give an authentic narrative of 
facts or actual occurrences.” The infer- 
ence drawn from one of the quotations is 
that present historical books of the Old 
Testament were not written till the age of 
Solomon or later. Under the fourth head 
are given passages ‘‘which discredit 
prophecy in its predictive aspect”; for in- 
stance, one representing Isaiah xiii, xiv, 
predicting events long subsequent as not 
having been composed until the Babylonian 
age. The report then goes on to say: 

“The whole tendency of the writings ex- 
amined by the committee is fitted to throw 
the Old Testament history into confusion, 
and, at least, to weaken, if not to destroy, 
the very foundation on which New Testa- 
ment doctrine is built. Moreover, the gen- 
eral method on which he proceeds conveys 
the impression that the Bible may be ac- 
counted for by the same laws which have 
determined the growth of any other liter- 
ature, inasmuch as there is no adequate rec- 
ognition of the divine element in the pro- 
duction of the Book 

«The Committee accordingly recommend 
the Commission to take steps for making it 
evident that the Free Church cannot sanc- 
tion the kind of teaching animadverted 
upon in this report, which these writings 
would justify, and for urging the General 
Assembly to declare to her people and to 
other Churches that she cannot sanction the 
ideas suggested by it,” 


The Commitice remarked that the writ: 
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ings now under consideration were not be- 
fore the General Assembly, and they take 
issue with Prof. Smith as to the interpreta- 
tion put upon the action of the last Assem- 
bly. 

‘*The General Assembly neither did nor 
could determine a general principle as to 
what views were consistent with the tenure 
of office in the Free Church. Their judg- 
ment in the case was a judicial act with ref- 
erence to the case before them, in which 
the relevancy of the libel inferring disci- 
pline in connection with Professor Smith’s 
views on Deuteronomy had been affirmed 
by three successive General Assemblies and 
could not be reversed. In pronouncing 
judgment, the Assembly limited the finding 
to admonition, while they restored Profess- 
or Smith to his chair in the circumstances 
which had then emerged.” 

Prof. Lindsay, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Bell, and 
Mr. M’Crie dissented from the report, and 
they were permitted to read their reasons 
of dissent. Dr. Wilson then submitted a 
motion approving the report of the Commit- 
tee; declaring that the views of Prof. Smith 
were dangerous, and protesting against the 
Church being implicated in the promulgation 
of them; resolving to transmit the whole 
matter to the General Assembly for further 
action; and, in the meantime, instructing 
Prof. Smith “‘ to abstain from teaching his 
classes during the ensuing session, leaving 
the whole question of his status and posi- 
tion in the Free Church to the determina- 
tion of the ensuing Assemkly’’; and, also, 
‘* the College Committee to make provision 
for the teaching of those classes during the 
ensuing session.” 

Professor Smith, being permitted to speek 
for himself, complained that he had not 
been given due notice of the finding of the 
Committee against him. He criticised the 
report, as saying either too little or too 
much. Its expressions were obscure and 
were calculated to reach the result aimed 
at by agitation, rather than by open process. 
He then addressed himself to the task of 
replying to the four allegations of the re 
port. In the course of his speech he said 
that, if ministers were to be ‘‘ reduced to the 
position of nourisLing their lives from the 
expressions in the first chapter of the Con- 
fession, when they ought to be nourishing 
them from Christ’s Gospel and the prophets, 
then he, for his part, cared not how long he 
remained in the Free Church” In con- 
clusion, he took up that part of the report 
which referred to the rise of written 
prophecy in the eighth century, and said he 
did not know whether it was ignorance or 
captiousness which had dictated it; but he 
thought he could leave his defense with 
confidence in the hands of the Commission 
when he had pointed out that the Committee 
had been capable of founding a charge 
against him which had no other basis than 
this, that they did not know the Hebrew 
Bible was divided into the law, the prophets, 
and the Hagiographa. 

After Prof. Smith had concluded his 
speech, which was about two and a half 
hours long, Dr. Wilson spoke in support of 
his motion, and said that Prof. Smith was 
unnecessarily severe on the Committee, and 
that he was endeavoring to push the Church 
prematurely to a declaration regarding 
properly critical questions. A motion was 
submitted and supported by Mr. Ross Tay- 
lor blaming Prof. Smith for unguarded 
statements, transmitting the report of the 
Committee to the Presbytery of Aberdeen, 
and calling upon Prof. Smith to heed the 
admonition, in his professorial duties, ad- 
dressed to him at the last Assembly. A vote 
taken between the two motions showed 270 
for Dr. Wilson’s and 202 for Mr. Taylor's, 
the majority for Dr. Wilson's being 68. 
Prof. Lindsay read a dissent, which was 
adhered to by Prof. Salmond and many 
others. The Commission then adjourned. 
An analysis of the vote shows that a large 
proportion of those voting against Prof. 
Smith were from the Highlands. Of the 19 
members from the Presbytery of Aberdeen 
only 2 voted against Prof. Smith. 

I 

Pope Leo XIII, in addressing the pen- 
sioners of the Vatican recently, took occasion 
to discuss the relations of the Holy See with 
United Italy in terms which might have been 
employed by his predecessor. He said: © 


* True it is that, to hide the odious character 
of the fact, they never cease from saying we 
are free, because not subjected to visible co- 
ercion ; but true liberty is not that which de- 
pnt on the will of others, nor independence 

that be esteemed whieh is subject in all to 





the control of others. They also persist in 
saying that freedom of speech has been left us; 
as ifso many of our glorious predecessors had 
not spoken freely even in the depths of the 
Catacombs, in the squalor of prisons, in the 
face of fierce tyrants, in the midst of torments 
and under threats of cruel death, and they, 
nevertheless, were certainly neither free nor 
independent in that state. e know also that 
they cease not from saying and writing that 
our apostolic authority is reverenced and re- 
spected in Rome. But the truth of, this asser- 
tion may be easily known by slightly bending 
the ear and listening to the insults which in 
this same city are with impunity aimed at us, 
at religion, and at the Catholic Church, of 
which, though unworthy, we are the head and 
supreme pastor. Ouly a few weeks have 
peat since beneath our very eyes they cele- 
rated, with clamorous rejoicing, the anni- 
versary of the violent occupation of Rome, 
that ever-sorrowful day for us, which obliged 
the Pontiff to shut himself within the nar- 
row circuit of these walls. Finally, they 
o about saying and repeating that nothing 
nterferes with our doing all that is re- 
quired for the governwent of the 
Chureh. But, on the contrary, it is well 
known that they place manifold obstacles in 
our way, whether, for example, by depriving 
us of the valid help of the religious families 
who are dispersed, in the hopes of annihilating 
them, or by advancing pretended rights to the 
exequatur on the poutitical bulls and to the 
atronage of the various episcopal sees in 
taly. What shall we say also regarding the 
occupation of churches in Rome, which, closed 
to publie worship, are destined to public uses, 
the property and dominion of the ecclesiastical 
authorities in them not only being contested, 
but evea the means of defendivg their rights 
at law being denied? What shail we say re- 
garding the door left open to im piety and 
heresy in this city of Rome, our see and the cen- 
ter of Catholicism, without its being possible 
for us to oppose any sufficient and efficacious 
remedy? And, further, when impelled by love 
for the Roman people, to our special care con- 
fided, we have endeavored, at sacrifices beyond 
our resources, to counterpoise against the Pro- 
testant schools, perilous to the faith, other 
schuols which would give parents every secur- 
ity fur the Christian education of their chil- 
dren, we could not do so by employing the 
pontifical authority, but sulely by using those 
meaus which are conceded to any private per- 
s0D Wlomsoever.” 


He added that he would never acquiesce in the 
present condition of things, nor cease to call 
for the restitution of all that bas been taken 
from the Holy See by fraud and deceit, 


....We have spoken of the growing contro- 
versy in the Lutheran Synodical Conference— 
the iargest and most rigid Lutheran body in 
this country—on the doctrine of predestination. 
The pastors of the Norwegian Synod, in con- 
nection with the Syncdical Conference, recently 
held a conference on the subject, the sessions 
covering seven days and 120 ministers and 
professors being present. A series of theses 
formed the basis of discussion ; but the Confer- 
ence by no means disposed of them, but 
decided to continue the discussion next 
January, at Decorah, Iowa. A report of 
the Conference says there was a_ general 
agreement as to the first four theses ; but on 
the three others which were taken up—the Vth» 
VIillth, and Xth—there was a divergence of 
opinion. Thesis Vth treats of the election of 
grace and says that the elect are those who 
die believing in Ctrist. On this there was a 
long discussion concerning the different mean- 
ings in which it was thought that the words 
‘elect,’ ‘‘election,’”’ etc. could be used, and 
were used, especially in the Scriptures and 
the Book of Concord. Leaving the matter un- 
settled, Thesis Xth was taken up. In this the 
sentence “God’s grace and the merits of 
Jesus Christ alone are the cause which has 
induced God to elect the elect, “and that noth- 
ing good in them, not even the faith foreseen by 
God in these persons, is the cause of their 
election,’”’ furnished ground of disagreement, 
What is the correct relation of faith to elec- 
tion? This question, we believe, was not an- 
swered, nor was Thesis VIIIth— A believing 
Christian from the revealed will of God should 
seek to become certain of his election’’—dis- 
cussed fully enough to result in any action. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, Dr. McIlwaine issues an appeal for 
means for work among the Negroes, whom he 
represents as living in ignorance, superstition, 
and vice. Much has been done already in 
raising them from the depths of degradation 
into which they were plunged when brought 
to this country from Africa ; but much remains 
to be done, which the public schools of the 
South are not capable of doing. The ministers 
of the Church are urged to interest themselves 
in the welfare of the Freedmen, inviting them 
to attend the services of the Church, seeing 
that Sunday-schools are established among 
them, with the idea of forming colored Pres- 
byterian churches, with pastors and officers 
of their own race, and ultimately of establish- 
ing a separate ecclesiastical organization. 
The Negroes are now a part of the body pol 
itic and their spiritual and moral condition 
cannot be neglected without danger. 


....The Methodist Missionary Committee 
appropriated in all about $778,000, of which 
$112,000 is for the liquidation of the debt. The 
amount set apart for foreign missions was 
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$299,174. The rest is to be expended in the 
United States, among foreign populations, 
among the Indians and Chinese, and among 
the American population. The total amount 
set apart for the Indians was $5,800, against 
$3,550 last year. The amount at the disposal 
of the Board of Managers for the “ dissemina- 
tion of missionary . information” is $5,000, 
against $3,000 last year. 


....The attempt of the French Jesuits to 
enter Spain and Portugal has caused great ex- 
citement in those countries. At Alicante and 
Barcelona their arrival occasioned hostile 
demonstrations and they were compelled to re- 
embark. On their attempt to enter Portugal, 
the various governors were instructed strictly 
to enforce the decree of 1834 abolishing all 
religious orders. Protestant England and 
America seem to be almost the only countries 
where their arrival makes no public excite- 
ment and their effects are not dreaded or in- 
terfered with. 


...-A congregation of full-blooded Indians 
gathered at Cane Creek, Chickasaw Nation, a 
few months ago, bya Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian missionary, gave on a recent Sunday up- 
ward of four dollars for foreign missions, 
which they had never heard of until the day 
the collection was taken. Dr. Crisman says 
they worship in the forest and live in primitive 
style. He took dinner at one of the cabins, and 
there was not a chair or a stool to be seen. 


....The Presbytery of Buffalo, which recent- 
ly expelled the Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, 
from the ministry, has found specifications 
against one of his elders—Mr. Edward Dunham 
—for declaring in presbytery that he fully 
concurred in the views of his pastor and for 
refusing to meet with the session of ‘the Dun- 
kirk Church, to form a quorum, when request- 
edto by the inoderator, whow the presbytery 
had appointed. 


....At the next meeting of the Belgium 
Chambers an ‘ influential] member will propose 
that the pay granted by the state to the Cath- 
vlic clergy be reduced in proportion to the 
number of people now excommunicated. 
This would diminish the pay by about one-half. 
It is also proposed to suppress the pay of all 
curates whose services have, in consequence 
of the wholesale excommunications, become 
useless.” 


...-Prof. Robertson Smith submits to the 
direction of the Commission of the Free 
Church directing him not to teach till the 
meeting of the Assembly, although he and his 
presbytery protest that the action is illegal. 
The majority against him was swelled, it is 
said, by a Mr. Kidston’s having given five hun- 
dred dollars to furnish free tickets and board 
to fifty Highlanders to come and vote. 


....As an indication of a change of policy on 
the part of the French governor of Tahiti, it 
may be mentioned that, when Missionary Ver- 
nior, of the French Protestant Mission, was 
about to leave, on a short visit to France, the 
governor ordered his expenses to be paid and 
told him he might count on having the expenses 
of the trip paid every five years hereafter. 


...-A general expression is making by the 
clergymen, of this city against the representa- 
tion of the Passion Play at Booth’s Theater. 
The Baptist Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
unanimously resolved that ‘‘as a conference 
we protest against the sacrilegious use of the 
most sacred things of our religion.”’ 


...-The Italian Court of Appeals has con- 
firmed the judgment of the inferior courts de- 
claring the property of the De Propaganda 
Fide Society subject to confiscation by the 
Council of Liquidation, the same as that of 
other religious associations. 


.... Tbe Roman Catholic Church is showing 
unwonted activity in African missions, because, 
perhaps, of the new Protestant enterprises. A 
college intended exclusively for the training 
of priests for African missions has been estab- 
lished at Malta. , 


...-The American Bible Society, the Amer- 
ican Board, and the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions each gets $50,000 from the estate 
of David N. Lord, of New York City. Other 
benevolences are also provided for. 


...-A telegraphic report says that the gov- 
ernor-general of Kasan, Russia, will be super- 
seded and soon tried for attempting forcibly 
to convert seven- hundred thousand Tartars to 
the faith of the Greek Church. 


..-- The Kev. Samuel Coley, one of the strong 
men in the English Wesleyan Connection, is 
dead. He held the post of theological tutor at 
Headingly since 18738 and was only 54 years of 
age. 


...-The South School, at Helena, Ark., un* 
der the auspices of the Friends, has sent ou, 
130 colered graduates, who are now teaching 





in that‘ benighted land.” 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 28th. 
JACOB AND PHARAOH.—Gevn. xLvui, 1—12. 


Notes.— Their flocks and their herds.””—This 
is mentioned as acknowledging that they be- 
longed to the profession of shepherds, one 
that was hated bythe Egyptians, partly be- 
cause the shepherd wanderers of the desert 
were accustomed to make raids upon the cul- 
vated land and partly, perhaps, because of 
the hatred for a race of so-called shepherd 
kings that had conquered Egypt. “* The 
land of Canaan.""—Their coming from the land 
of Canaan would of itself be no occasion of 
prejudice. Canaan had been one of the pro- 
vinces of the Egyptian Empire and was familiar 
country to Pharaoh. Joseph’s being from 
Canaan might have been no more objection to 
his becoming a high officer of Pharaoh than 
woald a man’s birth in Canada prevent his en- 
tering the British Cabinet.———“‘ The land of 
Goshen."—The most fertile part of Egypt, 
being the northeast portiou, near the Tanitic 
branch of the Nile. There may have been 
policy in putting them in the land of Goshen, 
as they would protect the country against the 
fucursions of marauding people of the neigh- 
boring desert.- ** Any man of activity.’— 
Rather, of capability and cuurage. ** Jacob 
blessed Pharach.’’—As was proper and courteous 
from « man of extreme age. ** How old art 
thou?’’—The language seems curt ; but that is 
due to a defective translation. Properly, it 
should be: How many are the days of the years 
of thy life? The language was courteous and 
redundant, and Jacob answered in the same 
style, beginning with the same words. 
* Pilgrimage.”’—Or, sojourning asa stranger. 
** Few and evil.’’—His life had been less 
peaceful than either Isaac’s or Abraham’s; and 
his years less, as Abraham’s life was 175 and 
Isaac’s 180 years. **In the land of Rameses.”” 
—The same as Goshen, the most fertile part of 























Egypt; probably called here Rameses because 
that was the chief city. Its location is uncer- 
tain. 


Instruction.—Joseph was not ashamed of his 
family, even though shepherds, like his father 
and brothers, weie an abomination to the 
Egyptians. He kr--v himself that it was a 
family to be pron of. and he was determined 
to show how much ie thought of it. If your 
family is a good one, with a good record for 
honesty and thrift, then take a proper pride in 
it. Work to keep up the family reputation. 
Don’t let the family be disgraced by any act 
of yours. If you cannot claim a worthy family 
history, then do not be ashamed of it; but 
resolve to be-yourself the beginner of a better 
family history, of which your children may be 
proud. There is honor for him who has kept 
a family name pure. There is more honor for 
him who is the founder of a good family name. 

It is a mere matter of prejudice whether one 
profession is more honorable than another. 
In Canaan the shepherd was honored; in Egypt 
he was despised. Any business is honorable 
that is honest and honestly conducted. 

Pharaoh welcomed the immigrants. Can we 
do less than to welcome the strangers that 
come to our shores from foreign lands? They 
came for the same reason that Jacob and his 
family came to Egypt, that they may find 
provision here which it is hard to find at their 
oldkomes. They are willing to work to supply 
their wants. It is mean to feela prejudice 
against them because they do not talk our 
language or have a different religion from 
ours. 

* Men of activity,’’ efficient men, are in de- 
mend always. There is always work for those 
who know how to work and are willing to 


work. The boy or man that thinks his work is 
beneath him will not find work to do. It is 
the active man that succeeds. 


It would have been wrong for Joseph to put 
avy of his brethren that were not men of activ- 
ity over the king’s cattle. It is wrong to elect 
or appoint any man to any office—as teacher in 
a Sunday-schooi or rnler in a state—who is not 
comretent. This giving aman a place of re- 
sponsibility, out of pity to him or favoritism, 
#0 as to provide for him, is wrong. 

Don’t be ashamed to tell your age. Don’t 
try to pass for younger than you are. Be 
honest. That pays best. 

Life is but a pilgrimage. It is wellto think 
ofitso. It is a brief halting-time, and soon 
we will go where we live. Then we should put 
our heart on the place where we live, on our 
abiding city, and not on the earth, where we 
are strangers and pilgrims. 

Jacob should not have complained so of the 
few and evil days of his life. Probably he 
felt that his many troubles had aged him; 
that at his age,he was more broken than his 
father had been at his; and he felt that he 
would not live so long as Isaac. But it would 
have been sweeter if he had spoken of the 
good. band of God, better than he deserved, 
His life had been one of much trouble, but yet 


yf much blessing. He had deserved all the 
serrew he had had 





ews of the Week. 


ParTicuLaRs from Agram, in Croatia, con- 
cerning the earthquake, on the 9th inst., state 
that two hundred houses and two churches 
were irreparably damaged. Part of the cathe- 
dral must be rebuilt. The palace and country 
seat of the cardinal and archbishop and other 
public buildings were half destroyed. Build- 
ings within a radius of fourteen miles were 
terribly damaged. 


.....A dispatch from Paris states that, a 
rumor being current on the 8th inst. at Tour- 
coing that the religious decrees were to be en- 
forced against the Marists, five thousand per- 
sons assembled before the doors of the con- 
vent. Soon after, many members of the Catho- 
lic clubs arrived and a serious disturbance 
between the two factions ensued. 


.. The Ute Treaty Commissioners have paid 
the Southern Utes their share (twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars) of the appropriation made by 
Congress to liquidate the old indebtedness, and 
the Commissioners will now proceed to Los 
Pinos, to meet the remainder of the tribe. 


...The French Chambers assembled on the 
9th inst. The ministerial declaration was read, 
stating that the change in the ministry during 
the recess involved no change in the policy of 
the Government, which is sanctioned by the 
Chambers. 


.-A Berlin correspondence reports that the 
Socialists ejected from Hamburg will, proba- 
bly, go to the United States. Herr Fritzsche, a 
Socialist deputy, is about to visit this country, 
to inquire into the condition of the laboring 
classes. 


..The latest news from Athens is that the 
Cabinet is actively advancing military prepara- 
tions, but the army will not be ready until 
March. 


..The annouucement that the Channel 
fleet has been ordered to the Irish coast bas 
caused indescribable excitement in Dublin. 

.. Three thousand Jews have left Rouma- 
nia for America, by the way of Bremen. 











AT THIS SEASON of the year Cond, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 
giste. 


PATENTS. 


TRACY, DYER & oe 
Euclid Ave. Block, Cleveland, O. Established 1868, 
519 SeventhsSt. , Washington, D. C. Established 1875. 
Send for 140-page book, “ AtL ALL ABOUT Patents.” 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


Purifies the blood. 

Builds up a debilitated system. 

Strengthens the digestive organs. 

Cures Kidney and Liver disorders. 

Eradicates Malaria from the system and in ma 
larial districts counteracts its influence. 

It is oneof the most pleasant and reliable natural 
remedies ever discovered. 

For sale by Druggists generally, in demijohus and 
barreis. 











Send for a book of its History and Cures. 


MYERS SUTER & CO., Managers, 


304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, = 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from al! other extracts of beet in that it con- 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 
not only stimulating, but nutritious. It ts very pala- 
table. ighly recomimended by physicians. 


Price, 35c., 60c.. and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, RopenT SHOEMAKER & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 

SURE CURE 
FoR 
RHEUMATISM™M 
tate of the blood An Antidote for Malaria 
a. 50c. w a 913 . Can be gent by mail 


bey - 
NEURALGIA , 
alee (+4 &S 

Send for , 


ROBINSON'S _ S 
© diseases arising from an impure 


84 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


AUTOMATIC | 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A? shows position ¥ 
aes recled up. No 
reaking of glasses ; 
handy. Thousands "a 
them are in use. ayuell, 
25 i 


AM & 
MenOUGAT LL. wer 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y.” 


Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing- 

4E ton Av. NY. «04 receive information inval- 
uable to ever *re- of Artificial Teeth 

oo an me ear ene 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 








A FEW 


HUNDRED IMPORTED 


SUFES 


Now selling at prices that make 
it an object to see them. 


CamMeEv’s-HAIR Suit, embroidered cash- 
mere and silk trimming, imported to sell at 
$40 ; now selling for $25. 


CAMEL’s-Hair Suit, trimmed with velvet, 
imported to sell at $40; now selling for $25. 


CAMEL’s-Hatr Suit, embroidered silk 
trimming, imported to sell at $60; now sell- 
ing for $45. 

WorsTED- HANDKERCHIEF SuIT, with 


plain trimming, imported to sell at $48; now 
selling for $30. 


Lord ES Laylor, 


dway and T feth 








A$. PLANDRAT & C0 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 








FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


Elevant Town Caria iages now at our Warercoms, 


Broughams, Landaus, Landaulets, 
Coupes, T-Carts, Village Carts, etc. 
372 and 374 Broome Street, N. Y. 


__ PICTURES, ‘STATIONERY, ETC. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


og elegant line 3 Inkstands and Ba ays weights, in 
gilt, bronze, and olive wood. Portf. f and 
canvas, beautifully decorated. Paper ne and 
Readers—ivory, shell, olive wood, and horn, Great 
variety of oe goods. 

& Co., 


AN KLEECK,C Ri. 
Op. Post after, 233 Broa a ew York. 








FRA Nes & LOUTREL, 


- 45 MAIDER LANE 
a. cerincers, and Moeuufacturers of 
Pa Spring-Bac k Account Books. 
ret-c Stationery, Writing “Paper, 
Desk Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, f£ 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, ‘Chessmen, w Tange 


We kee 


everything my our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 


our custom solicited. 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT 


WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 


Gives ¢ gre uer facility in writin d 
dues ctomeee RLACKER MANU "SCRIPT. 


For Princt Stationers, 
HL. Sale by the 618. _y St., Phila. 
Note, Sermon, a and Ledger Papers, etc. 


New.a and i Requtiful Reward Cards 


to suit the ‘aman, 

















iSnaeats ade. pa | designs 


nemUcED Face 


* SURPMACRDA 








BO ere zener carte te or 20 io Eigen Kew Ch 


50 ELeoaxt Cannes, SQstyles. with pame. 10c. 40Trans- 
perent, 10c. Stampstaken. W. Moore, Brockport, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
@777 Les ewaa tS ee 











The Dansville Sanitarium, 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes 
sional men and the most restful of ail places for care 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation ana 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physiciana, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
and competent attendants with 
meats, tea, coffee, etc. ; but 
adapting a healthful diet from a scientific 


to each ag a} Terms, which Tates 
for boarders, as w ita, have been re- 
-two youn established. 
circulars, giving full par- 


duced. Institution won 
Send stamp for picture 
ticulars. Address 
OUR HOME HYGIENIO INSTITUTE, 
° Dansville, Livingston Ce., N. Y. 


y 
AGENTS WANTED. 

We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
S80N OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACH INES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 

pre} to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whevene from one to siz thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage ta 
the sale of Sewing-machines, es all the 
mede in the past twenty years are wearing out and 
mrt be replaced. For terms and further particulars. 
ac Cress WITSON SFWING. WACH oon. TH. 


"Farm to Sell the Standard Agricultural Book 


arming for Profit 


New. Accurate, ng to 
ELL s ‘HO! Ww 4 


TELL 


A Com pote a, 


Nis . Fone 
10: fer Live 
secure Happ! 


ron 
‘iness, 


Make Money 
Le) pages. 


40 Pc ae Send oy pages and terms to 
J. 0. MeO URDY xe 00. Phitade Iphia, 


Avsia, 


Lt si Mae with 
- Notes. ae t sellin Look x iet os 
ot SCA. STONE & CO., Toledo, Obio. 


Grew 





W Price es sreduccd 5 per ‘per cent. 


Elegant 
BOOKS ee Pe “geciacantal 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 

















St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan), 
Broadway andiith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 


NEw y YORK oh Base LA; EW LINE. 


for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING OCTOBER 265th, 1880. 
Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 


elphia. 
N tree A 7:45, 9:00, 11:15 a.m.; 
Ninth “180, 930, . ts, % gapday a 











4. M.; 5:30, 1 





2P. 

F oe hind and Berks Streets, at 5, 088 BS 4. mas 
196. 420, _ Toe Sunday at 8:4 Fas, 

‘or Trenton, Warren. ann a 
9:00, 1116 a5 20, 4:00, 4:90, 4:46, 64 ig hg 
On Sunday, a. M.; an 

aoe . ns leave Pi ndeipnia una for Now York: 

rom Stations e oe a and 
Ninth and Green :80*, 880, 9:30, 
12:10, 200" 9:5, 0 540 715, 12 12 F.u. ‘On Sunday’ at 8:36 
A. M.; 


From Third and Berks Streets at 4:45, 8:20, css ms 
1:20, 3:40, 6:00, 6:30, 11:30 P. u. On Sunday at 8:1) 


4:30 P 
os Denotes Pulirage Os Cars attached. 


From Trenton, W and Tucker Streets at 1:26 (ex- 
t . 40, 6:30 200, 9:05, 10:10 4.m.; 19:64, 9 
oon iso i'r. On Sunday, 1:95 25, 0:80 aM; eb 4 
on n is made at and 
from Broo ay onpay Chay diy 
ickets for sy at i toot of be + Nos. 239, 
261, 401, 044 523 Broadway, the 
otal, es 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex " 
Se York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) wfll call for 
and ¢ baggage ot oan 
actiea. aa — ation can be 


~~ CUNARD. ) LINE. 


With the view of duniniab the of col- 
lision, the steamers of this nig. . a course 
fora all seasons of the year. 
On the outward passage 
York or Boston crossing the meri 
sade, yA f ing to the north of 42. the of 
m tl passage crossing m ridian 
my at 42, or nothing os the north e 48. 
Mm NEW 


ms PIER NO. 40 NORTH 
BOTHNIA......... ednesday, November Teg t am 
ALGERIA...... Wednesday, mber lst, a. 
SCYTHIA.......... ednesday, December 8th, 104 u. 
2 passage and return tickets Ce — ~4 
iteerage tickets to an: 

ery low rates. Freight and office o 

Bowling Green. AB. G. YN, Agent. 





Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North piver. Bow ¥ ork. 
Anchoria, No ag -- yd Bolivia.....Deo. 4th,7 4. u. 
Ethiopia, Nov. 27th, N 
These steamers do anes carry cattle, shee 
Cabins, os to Lay Excursion tickets at 
Seco: 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charlies Street- 
Australia, Nov. 20th,7 a.m. | Victor! eae 27th. Noon. 

Steamers marked thus * do not ¢ pape. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at red rates, 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


PARNER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 


UEENSTOWN, BEL- 
FAST, LONDONDE OR 
AIL EVERY THURSDAY. 
anes 
for comfort and ae. The 


added two new and superior s' 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 


Fist CaBin Saloon, 860 to Lg Ty plemmmea 
shed), 640. Return, 


rates. 








room.accommodations. Return, 
SECOND Cases (everything furnished), 


STEERAGE, $26. 
Especially low rai and their 
tobminiow. Send for Pampiiet and otiiee tafelemation te 





AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agentai 
62 Broadway, New Yorks 








NOTICES 


EP All commenications for the Héttorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be adsiessed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

$3” All con. x vnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and a!) business 
communications from subs¢ribers and advertisers to 
Tut InpePennentT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[3 We do not bo!d ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
@f our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their returm 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Andependent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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LIFE SENATORS. 


In March last Tue INDEPENDENT sug- 
gested, in a leading editorial, that our 
National Constitution should be so amended 
as to permit our ex-Presidents to be life- 
members of the United States Senate from 
and after the expiration of their service as 
Chief Magistrate. Our views, as then ex- 
pressed, attracted very general attention in 
all sections of the country. We believed 
then and think now that the practical knowl- 
edge and experience of every ex-President 
would be of immense service to the 
country. Indeed, we believe that no serv- 
ice from any other one or three men in 
the Senate would be of equal value. The 
only important objection to retaining such 
men as life servants of the Government, 
that we have heard of, is that it would be 
the first step to build up an aristocracy in 
our midst, which might possibly lead to 
some embarrassment hereafter, There is no 
opposition to the expense of having such 
senators, and there is hardly a man 
in the country who wouid hesitate at 
once to concede that General Grant and 
President Hayes could do more in the 
Senate than any other men there to advise 
in regard to every important question 
which might come up. They should have 
one vote each, of course. They could 
promptly enlighten the Senate and the 
whole country on topics which are before 
that body almost every day, and save much 
valuable time and a great deal of rambling 
discussion among those less fawiliar with 
our national or interuational affairs, 
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We believe that any man who is fit to be 


President is worthy of a permanent place 
in the Senate, and that asa practical busi- 
ness matter it would be attended with no 
danger whatever and prove to be one of the 
wisest and cheapest investments in brains 
that could possibly be made. Two or three 
ex-Presidents in the Senate (for, judging 
from the past, there would not be likely to 
be more) would give more dignity to that 
body, while its actions and decisions would 
have more weight with the people. They 
would be likely to act with great calmness, 
and, from the nature of their position, would 
be lifted far above any passing political or 
mere party influence, and be likely, there- 
fore, to be more discreet than others, At any 
rate, we do not see how such men, in such 
a position, could be induced to do many 
things which are now done by our best sen- 
ators, who in nine cases out of ten are 
expected always to act with the party which 
elected them. . 

Our respected contemporary, The Times, 
in following up the matter first introduced 
by Tue INDEPENDENT, in regard to making 
some provision for our ex-Presidents, has 
suggested that a fund be raised to pension 
them. This plan we do not believe will 
meet with much favor in any quarter. It is 
fair to presume that our ex Presidents do not 
retire from office less patriotic than when 
they entered the White House; and, if 
they are in good health, it is better for them 
and the country and far more honorable 
for them to enter the Senate, where they 
can be permanently useful and honestly 
earn a comfortable living, than to be laid on 
the shelf as idlers. If all our Presidents, 
when elected, could thus be assured of 
entering the Senate for life at the close of 
their term, they would from the start make 
better servants of the people and begin 
their labors with a view to be more and 
more useful all their lives. 

The whole subject is worth considering 
very seriously, and we are glad The Times 
has introduced the matter, as it has, at this 
particular time, It is a topic for practical, 
conservative business men, as well as poli- 
ticians, to think of, and not thrust aside 
with a few flippant remarks about aristoc- 
racy and sundry other bugbear matters. 

The following extracts will show the 
current of public sentiment in regard tc 
the matter of a life senatorship for every 
ex-President. 

‘It will be well not to lose sight of an- 
other plan by which ex Presidents may not 
only be provided for pecuniarily, but may 
enjoy 4 political influence which their ex- 
perience ought to make valuable to the 
country; and that plan is through a consti- 
tutional amendment, which will place every 
retiring President in the Senate of the 
United States, either for bife or so long as 


his usefulness, not weakened by age, may 
last." —Hartford Lost. 


In reference to the plan of The Times to 
pension our oldest ex-President, our re- 
spected Democratic contemporary in this 
city says: 

‘That ex-Presidents should be made sen- 
ators-at-large of the Union for life, with the 
usual salary of senators, seems to us to open 
out a way, at once more sound, more digni- 
fied, and more economical, of dealing with 
public servants who have once held the 
highest trust in the Republic.”—7he World. 

The pension movement is too narrow in 
its aim, so thinks our brilliant neighbor: 

** By all means let the act be general— 
an act of Coneress—and provide for all 
Presidents."—The Sun. 

We concur in the following in regard to 
raising a pension for Gen. Grant, as well as 
what is wisely said in regard to making all 
our ¢x-Presidents life senators: 

“ We cannot believe that such an arrange. 
ment would be pleasing to Gen. Grant. It 





would be vastly more becoming that this 
end should be reached, if necessary, by the 
grateful action of the country than that it 
should come asa downright gratuity from 
individuals. It can be accomplished with- 
out doing violence to republican ideas and 
without violating the unwritten law against 
the multiplication of pensions and the crea- 
tion of any officeholding aristocracy, how- 
ever small, by making Gen. Grant, and Mr. 
Hayes, and all ex-Presidents who shall 
follow them senators-at-large for life. To 
make the special distinction thus conferred 
complete, the salary of such senators might 
be made double the regular salary, thus 
providing ample means for the support of 
public men whose positions would be, in a 
peculiar sense, national. In this way the 
country would free itself of the reproach of 
turning Presidents out of office with less 
than enough money to live on. It would 
avail itself of the fruits of much valuable 
experience. And, lastly, in the instances 
now before us, it would honor two men of 
whom the American people are justly 
proud.” — The Tribune (New York). 


A Rochester paper thus speaks: 

‘*There is a latent impression that our 
Presidents might possibly be better officials 
if they were spared any anxiety as to their 
future. They would have less temptation 
to intrigue for another term. They would 
not need to practice any undignified econ- 
omies while dispensing the hospitalities of 
the nation, and charges of this kind have 
sometimes been made. The salary of the 
office could be freely expended, as it was 
designed should be the case, in maintaining 
a degree of state in the Executive Mansion. 
It has been proposed to make ex-Presidents 
life members of the Senate.”—Rochester 
Express. 

Doubtful about a pension fund: 


**We are by no means sure that it is best 
to encourage our ex-Presidents into hiberna- 
tion by a pension fund. But, if we are to 
giv? them support during their natural 
lives, let us do so by law, the nation paying 
the obligation, which rests on the whole 
nation, if it rests on anybody.”— 
(Mass.) Courier. 

Chicago speaks plainly, through one of its 
leading papers, thus: 

‘‘There may be easily three living ex- 
Presidents. All these gentlemen should be 
cared for by the Government in a dignified 
and proper manner, in order that they may 
be protected from poverty and spared the 
temptation to enter upon pursuits that may 
be out of keeping with their former evni- 
nent position. The proposition to make 
the ex-Presidents life senators is a good one. 
The objection thereto is that an amendment 
to the Constitution is necessary. Congress 
should devise sume other scheme to meet 
the same end. It is in every way fitting 
that the Government should care for its ex- 
Presidents, and the American people will 
cordially indorse any proper expedient for 
that purpose."—Chicago Tribune. 

A good point by a Norwich paper: 

“The spectacle of a Hayes or a Grant 
earning a precarious living by some ordina- 


ry pursuit is suggestive of a Columbus dying 
a pauper in Spain.”—Norwich Bulletin. 

Ex-Presidents not fitted for business: 

‘‘The man who has held the position of 
Chief Magistrate should not be forced to 
lead a life of poverty after he leaves that 
office, or to enter into business pursuits for 
which his previous life in public service 
has not fitted him.”— Boston Journal. 


The Hartford Courant (Gen. Joseph R. 
Hawley editor, and soon, we believe, to be 
United States senator), in ably discussing 
the pension movement, says: 

‘Would it not be better that a regular 
pension be awarded to all such than to 
secure a subscription fund, the income of 
which is to go only to the senior ex-Presi- 
dent, when possibly there may be two or 
three others more in need? The object 
might be accomplished by life senatorships 
(,erhaps without the right to vote), which 
would secure positions of dignity and in- 
creased opportunities of usefulness, for 
which our ex-Presidents may naturally be 
expected to be peculiarly fitted.” —Hartford 
Courant, 

We have space for the following only, to 
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which we invite the special attention of all 
our readers: 


‘* And there is another method, which, al- 
though it could only be reached by a con- 
stitutional amendment, deserves careful at- 
tention. The President of the United 
States is likely to retire from office in the 
full prime of his physical and mental pow- 
ers, with aripened judgment and enlarged 
experience in national affairs, that qualify 
him in arare degree for further service to 
the country. He islikely to leave the office 
with broad national views, gained by his 
Official relations with all sections of the 
country, and his retirement into the inac- 
tion of private life upon a pension, such as 
is proposed, becomes a public loss. The 
suggestion has more than once been 
broached that the ex-Presidents might be- 
come senators-at-large and for life or 
‘good behavior,’ and the suggestion has 
much to favorit. The presence of one or 
two senxtors of such a class, belonging only 
to the nation and representing no state, 
known to the whole people and occupying 
a dispassionate and independent posi- 
tion, both as to parties and to sections, 
could have no injurious effect and 
would certainly exert a very sanitary influ- 
ence in the Senate. The ex-Presidents 
would enjoy a dignified position and a mod- 
erate income, without any sense of pecu- 
niary obligation, since they would render 
the same service for their salaries as is given 
by the other senators. The country would 
get the benefit of their experience and wis- 
dom in national affairs, without appreciable 
cost or injury of any interest. Either of 
the plans we have indicated is far prefer- 
able to such a fund as The Times suggests, 
Whatever be the provision for the retiring 
Presidents, it should certainly be a national 
and not a private one; and a method that 
would give the ex-Presidents the oppor- 
tunity to render services to the country, in 
return for a national income, would cer- 
tainly be the most acceptable to any man 
of ordinary sensibility.”—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 





BARBARISM AT WEST POINT. 


GENERAL SCHOFIELD’s annual report 
proves that he is not a fit man to be at the 
head of West Point Academy. He does 
not represent civilization, but barbarism. 

We do not complain of General Scho- 
field’s summary of the case of Cadet Whit- 
taker. The evidence sustains the conclu- 
sion that this silly fellow bound and muti- 
lated himself. We have no words of excuse 
forhim. He was unworthy of the sympa- 
thy he received. But General Schofield’s 
treatment of the question of prejudice 
against color is unworthy of a Christian, 
not to say gentleman. 

It is ‘‘ social intercourse” which is Gen 
eral Schofield’s bugbear. He says: 

‘‘The Military Academy cannot be made 
a favorable place at which to first introduce 
social intercourse between tue white and 
black man. West Point will, at the mst, 
only be able to follow the example of the 
country at large in this respect.” 

What is this ‘‘ social intercourse” he is 
afraid of? He explains its most trouble- 
some feature: 

‘“‘In their zeal and sincere desire to carry 
out the policy of the Government, the authori- 
ties of the Military Academy have heretolore 
gone too far in enforcing personal assnc'a- 
tions between white and black cadets, with- 
out regard to prejudice, espee ally at the 
mess-table. In respect to quarters, the 
more reasonable rule has always been 
observed of not requiring any cadet, against 
his will, to occupy the same sleeping apart- 
ment with another. The same rule should 
have been adopted in respect to seats at the 
mess table.” 

This is the worst of it, then, that the 
colored cadets are allowed to sit at the same 
table with their white fellows, and in this 
thing the General imagines that West Point 
has been forcibly put in advance of the 
country. 

But this is not the fact. It is not true 
that at our other leading institutions gener- 
ally a colored man is not allowed perfect 
social equality. Harvard and Yale stand 
at the head of our universities. At both of 
these institutions colored students sit by the 
side of white in recitations; and at Harvard 
where the public mess system prevails, at 
meals. There is no social proscription at 
either place. The prejudice is, to this ex 


tent, already conquered at our best schoola, 
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The question is not whether West Point 
shall introduce a reform, but whether it 
shall be the last refuge of proscription and 
ostracism. The nation, which has decreed 
that the colored man shall be free, has de- 
creed that he shall have equal educational 
privileges at the schools supported by the 
nation. If General Schofield cannot sup- 
port that policy, then he had better be 
relieved, 

We want no favor showed to a black 
man more than to a white. If a Negro 
boy cannot hold his own on fair terms with 
a white at West Point, then let him go, and 
let the road be made no smoother to him 
than toa white boy. But he must havea 
fair chance; he must have equal privileges; 
and Genera] Schofield’s argument against 
admitting the Negro to West Point until the 
social prejudice has been generally over- 
come is what the American people cannot 
for a moment allow. 





HUNT DOWN THE RASCALS. 





WE referred week before last to the 
** Chinese Morey” letter, which just before 
the election appeared inthe Truth, of this 
city, and was by the publisher of that 
paper imputed to Generali Garfield. The 
Truth claimed to have the original, in the 
handwriting of General Garfield, and pub- 
lished a fac-simile of the same. ‘ Mr. Bar- 
num, the chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee, without inquiry into its 
genuineness, caused the letter to be lith- 
ographed by the hundred thousand, and 
scattered all over the country; and that, too, 
after General Garfield had declared it to be 
a gross forgery. The Democratic papers, 
with a few honorable exceptions, made the 
letter the subject of flaming comments. 
For some ten days before the election this 
letter constituted nearly the whole of the 
Democratic argument, The land was made 
to ring with it, especially in the Pacific 
States; and even as respectable a Democrat 
as Mr. Hewitt, of this city, who was at the 
time a candidate for Congress, publicly 
spoke of the letter as genuine, potwith- 
standing the explicit denial of General 
Garfield. No one failed to see that the 
purpose of this hue and cry among Demo- 
crats was to make a low and contemptible 
appeal to the ignorance and prejudices of 
workingmen, and, if possible, turn the tide 
that was sweeping the Republican ticket on 
to victory. 

The preliminary examination of Mr. 
Philp before Judge Davis, on the charge of 
malicious slander, had not proceeded far 
when it became evident that this letter was 
an unblushing forgery. The prosecution 
showed that Henry L. Morey was a mere 
myth, and that no such man had lived at 
Lynn, in Massachusetts, and that there had 
been there no such organization as ‘‘ The 
Employers’ Union.” Experts, upon com- 
paring the handwriting of the letter with 
that of Gen. Garfield, pronounced it a forg- 
ery, as any candid man would do at sight. 
The facts proved in regard to the envelope 
established the forgery beyond any ques- 
tion. Gen. Garfield’s denial was, there; 
fore, fully confirmed by the affirmative 
evidence introduced against Philp; and the 
Truth and the National Democratic Com- 
mittee were put in the uncomfortable pre- 
dicament of having endorsed and circulated 
broadcast an infamous forgery. So the 
matter stood when we made it the subject 
of a brief comment. 

The scene has since wonderfully changed 
for the worse. It now appears that the 
two witnesses introduced for the defense in 
the Philp examination before Judge Davis, 
who were the only witnesses whose testi- 
mony had the slightest tendency to estab- 
lish the genuiaeness of the so-called Morey 
letter, had been bribed to come to this city 
for the express purpose of swearing falsely, 
and, by their own deliberate perjury, giv- 
ing, if possible, a seeming credibility to 
what was known to bea forgery. These 
witnesses, after having perjured them- 
selves, and after their arrest on the charge 
of perjury, made a private confession be- 
fore Justite Morgan, a part of which has 
been given tothe public, that establishes 
not only the fact of their own guilt, but the 
further fact that they had been coached and 
bribed to commit this perjury. The 7ruth 
took one of them in charge and supplied 
him with money; and the National Dem- 
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ocratic Committee had the other in its | term aspirants would hardly be thought of by | loss to their dignity to accept the office. Or, if 


special keeping, drawing its check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars to pay him for the 
expense and trouble of coming from Mass- 
achusetts to this city. These miserable 
creatures, finding themselves in a trap 
which they did not anticipate, have not 
only confessed their crime, but explained 
how they came to commit it. 

Nothing is more evident .than that this 
S. 8. Morey and this James O’Brien did 
not, at their own prompting or at 
their own expense, come to this city 
as volunteer witnesses to testify in the 
Philp case and take upon themselves the 
hazard of deliberate perjury. No man be- 
lieves this. The matter which now interests 
the public mind and which ought to be 
sifted into its minutest ramification far less 
concerns these insignificant persons than it 
does other parties who have made them- 
selves accessory to their crime. So far as 
there is any law to punish them, let every 
man suffer the penalty; and, if the law can- 
not reach all of them, then let them live 
and die in the pillory of universal contempt. 
The moral sense of every right-thinking 
man clamors for stern justice, strike where 
or whom it will. 

Who forged the letter of which the 7ruth 
published a fue simile? Where and of 
whom did the 7ruth get that letter? How 
came the publisher of the Zruth to have 
O’Brien in charge, and what had he to do 
with bringing that man to this city to swear 
falsely? Why did he furnish him with 
money? Who were actors in this desper- 
ate plot of villainy? Who have been guilty 
of subornation of perjury? Who were cog- 
nizant of the plan and who aided and 
abetted its execution? What connection 
has Mr. Barnum with this iniquity? These 
and the like questions are just now burning 
in the public mind. They demand an an- 
swer. The rascality of the Morey letter no 
one doubts; and the point of public interest 
now is to find all the rascals who have any 
responsibility for this letter or the perjury 
with which it was sought to be supported. 
The officers of law should leave no stone 
unturned to bring every one of them to 
justice. Democrats will best vindicate 
their own party by joining in the pursuit 
and helping in the work of hunting down 
the rascals. No political party that affil- 
iates itself with such an infamy deserves to 
live a moment. 


Editorial Notes, 


Our &t. Louis correspondent gives the latest 
news of the doiugs of the Congregational 
Triennial Counci!, at 8t. Louis. The most im- 
portant topic of interest before the body was 
that of the construction of a new creed, and 
the result was perfectly satisfactory. There 
was no desire expressed to have a creed pre- 
pared that should be made a condition of fel- 
lowship. The committee provided for is not 
even to report its creed—if it makes one—to 
the Council; but {is to publish it on its own re- 
sponsibility. The more such creeds are published 
the better. We wish that it could be impressed 
upon every religious teacher that it is his duty 
to draw up a new creed of bis belief every five 
years, at least. A preacher without a creed is 
a pitiable object. The fuller his creed the 
better. What makes him strong or weak is 
the greater or less number of his intelligently 
matured beliefs. A creed, if itis fora man 
ora church what we do believe, is a noble, 
indispensable thing. ft what we must be- 
lieve, it makes us slavish. If it is what others 
must believe, then it makes us intolerant. 
The Congregational Council has reached an 
admirable conclusion, and was sustained by 
the references to dogma and creed in both Dr. 
T. M. Post’s address of welcome and Dr. 
Herrick’s opening sermon. 








Ir was in our issue of March 25th that we 
made the suggestion, since then taken up by 
many others, that our ex-Presidents should be 
made life senators. We thus concluded our 
editorial on the subject, and we are glad to 
repeat our words: 


** Now, a national life senatorship conferred 
on ex-Presidents, with a salary of twelve thou- 
sand dollars a yonte while it would profitably 
continue them in the public service in a station 
suited to their rank, would, as it seems to us, 
be a fitting tribute, in the way of both honor 
and emolument, to the office they have filled. 
It would make an appropriate disposition of 
these men. There is no reason to suppose that 
our political system would receive from it the 
slightest injury, or that the prevalent judg- 
ment of the people would windnod gy od to 
control the action of the Gov Presi- 
dents in office would be less likely to plan for 
their own renomination and re-election. Third- 





anybody. The President, on retiring from his 
Office, would at once be sworn in as a senator, 
and this position would to him be permanent. 
We think that the system would work well for 
the country, and at the same time do a just 
and proper thing in respect to those who have 
been incumbents in the presidential office. 
The cost of the system is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration, when compared with 
the value ef the service rendered.” 





Jupex Davis last Saturday gave his decision 
in the Philp case, arrested on the charge of a 
malicious and criminal libel against General 
Garfield, in writing and publishing the article 
entitled ‘“‘Lying and Sticking to It.” The 
Judge holds the prisoner to await the action 
of the grand jury upon this charge. The 
reasons for this decision appear in a careful 
and very elaborate analysisof the testimony 
taken in the preliminary examination of Philp. 
The Judge, in the light of this analysis, comes 
to the conclusion that the so-called Morey 
letter, including the envelope, the contents, 
and the signature, is an unblushing forg- 
ery, perpetrated to damage General Gar- 
field as a candidate for the Preaidency, 
and lithographed and circulated broadcast 
among the people to secure this end. No 
candid man, who has paid attention to 
the evidence, can fail to concur with Judge 
Davis in this opinion. A borrid and monstrous 
crime has been committed against the eutire 
people of the United States and this crime de- 
serves the most condign punishment. Whether 
Philp be the forger or not, the evidence as it 
stands leaves no doubt that there has been a 
conspiracy to commit this crime, and that 
certain Democrats in this city, as well as else- 
where (some of whom have hitherto ranked 
among honorable and upright men), sustain 
such relations to this infamous conspiracy as 
to make them morally if not legally responst- 
ble for the publication of this forgery. The 
reference of Judge Davis to some of these gen- 
tlemen by name—especially to Mr. Hewitt, of 
this city—places them ina position that no one 
need toenvy. It is a fact that Mr. Hart, the 
publisher of the 7ruth, and the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee, including Mr. Barnum 
and Mr. Hewitt, with no adequate evid 
that the Morey letter was genuine and with 
strong presumptive evidence that it was a 
forgery, and after General Garfield had de- 
clared it to be a forgery, did represent this 
letter to the public as genuine and did make 
use of it for a political and party purpose. No 
amount of wriggling or special pleading can 
extricate them from this damning fact. 
What the people now most desire is that a due 
process of law shall evolve the whole history 
of this complicated villainy and bring to stern 
justice every man, high or low, rich or poor, 
that can be reached by criminal proceedings. 
This is sternly demanded in the interests of the 
general public. 





CureF-JupGe Folger, of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state, states as follows the law of 
New York in regard to the marriage contract: 

‘* By the law of this state a man and woman 

who are competent to marry each other, with- 
out going before a minister or magistrate, 
without the presence of any person as a wit- 
ness, with no previous public notice given, 
with no form or ceremony, civil or religious, 
and with norecord or written evidence of the 
act kept, and merely by words of present con- 
tract between them, may take upon themselves 
the relation of husband and wife, and be 
bound to themselves, to the state, and to 
—- as such ; and, if after that, the mar- 
riage is denied, proof of actual cohabitation as 
husband and wife, ackuowledgment and recog- 
nition of each other to friends and acquaint- 
ace and the public as such, and the general 
reputation thereof will enable a court to pre- 
sume that there was in the beginning an actual 
and bona-fide marriage.’’ 
This is the law of this state, as laid 
down by this court in Brinkley vy. Brink- 
‘ey, 50 N. Y., 184 We think it fortunate 
for society that very few persons are con. 
tent to enter into the marriage relation 
in a manner so simple as that provided for by 
this law. The great mass of marriages are 
copnected with some public ceremony, either 
before and by a minister or a magistrate. It is 
well for society that it should beso. The rela- 
tion of husband and wife is one of so much 
importance and involves so many questions of 
rights relating to property that a public cere- 
mony by an official agency in consummating 
and establishing the relation is eminently 
proper. Such is the spontaneous sense of the 
people, whatever may be the law on the sub- 
ject. Weshould be sorry to have all the mar- 
riages of this state as simple as the law per- 
mits. 


.+.. We speak elsewhere of the propriety of 
appointing ex-Presidents as life senators. We 
hope an amendment to the Constitution will 
make such a provision. Meanwhile, we would 
not bave it thought that an ex-President is so 
unapproachable a piece of mortality that he is 
too good to be elected to any office except the 
highest. If the State of Illinois should see fit 
toelect Mr. Graut as senator, or the State of 
Ohio should elect Mr. Hayes, it would be no 





their several congressional districts should 
elect them to the House of Representatives, 
they would not be humiliated thereby,in the 
Teast; but only the office and the constituency 
honored. The noble example of John Quincy 
Adams is never to be forgotten. 

...-Among the best results of the last elec- 
tion is the certainty that General Hawley will 
be chosen United States senator from Connecs 
ticut. The re-election of Senator Dawes, from 
Massachusetts, is probable and desirable. We 
fear that so good a-man as Courtland Parker 
or ex-Senator Freelinghuysen stands a poorer 
chance in New Jersey than other mors aspiring 
and inferior men. In this state the contest 
has not yet developed; but there is no great 
evidence that the object will be to elect the 
ablest man. In Ohio, Governor Foster stands, 
perhaps, a better chance than Mr. Sherman, 
should the latter not be in the next Cabinet. 
‘Popular’ men are now too much sought, 
instead of sound and able men. 

-»+»President Hayes, being asked what ime 
pressions he would carry away from Washing- 
ton when he leaves the White House, next 
spring, replied: “In the main, very pleasant, 
The first two years were hard, as hard, perhaps, 
as any years of Lincoln’s administration. I 
have said this frequently before and I still 
think so. The last two years have been as 
easy and pleasant as perhaps any President 
has enjoyed. In my case the sunshine has 
followed the stor ns and clouds.” 


«++. We are glad to see how much historical 
interest has been excited in the question raised 
by us, when the practice of immersion began 
in England and America, Professor Lincoln’s 
declaration that “it is certain that adult im- 
mersion was practiced by the Swiss Baptists as 
‘early as 1525" is met in The Watchman by D. 
M. Reeves, D.D., who shows by the most in- 
contestible proofs that the baptisms referred 
to were by sprinkling or pouring and were 
performed in a private room. 

.... We extend our heartiest congratulation 
to the glorious State of Kansas. By the 
amendment to its constitution, adopted by a 
majority of thirty thousand, the manufacture 
and promiscuous sale of intoxicating liquors is 
forbidden in the state. Now let the task of 
enforcing the law be faithfully undertaken and 
it will be successful. In the cities of Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, and Wyandotte the major- 
ity against the amendment was only nine hun- 
dred. 

....We know that nota few of our readers 
have been particularly interested in our de- 
partment of ‘‘ Hymn Notes,”’ under the charge 
of the Rev. F. M. Bird, whose private library 
of about two thousand volumes on bymnology 
gives him especial advantage in studying the 
subject. We invite our readers to ask ques- 
tions about hymns and writers, or to offer in- 
formation that may be of interest, and proper 
attention will be paid to their communications, 


«---The withdrawal, after the 4th of next 
March, of such men as Senators Thurman, 
McDonald, Wallace, Kernan, Randolph, and 
Eaton from the Senate of the United States, 
and filling their places with Republicans, will 
make avery marked difference in the mental 
force of the two parties in the Senate. The 
Democrats, in losing Senator Thurman, lose 
their best debater. 

..-Southern Democrats are showing good 
sense in keeping themselves entirely aloof 
from any plan that questions the validity of 
General Garfield’s election. The Richmond 
State says: ‘‘No sane man in the South has 
ever thought seriously of contesting Mr. Gar- 
field’s election.”’ It advises the Democrats 
to abandon “‘ all this nonsense.” 


.... 1s not this pleasant? It is The Record, a 
Democratic paper of Philadelphia, that de- 
nounces Republican Philadelphia for shutting 
all the higher schools of the city against col- 
ored people. If the Democrats will secure the 
reform, we hope the Philadelphia Negroes will 
vote Democratic till it is done. Cau we ex- 
press our wish more strongly ? 


...-The election of Judge Folger by the 
people to the position of Chief-Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of this state is in every way 
an unexceptionable choice. Judge Folger 
is one of the ablest jurists uf the state and 
has by the appointment of Governor Cornell 
filled the position since the death of Chief. 
Judge Church, 

..eeThe Hon. John Quincy Adams says that 
he has become disgusted with the Democratic 
party, and that he “shall take very little 
further interest in it until it returns to its 
senses and more honest conduct.” The last 
election shows that there are a great many 
Democrats who are of this way of thinking. 

...-[n many places at the South the United 
States supervisors of election were at the 
recent eleetion driven from the polling places 
by violence, and were compelled to submit to 
the outrage, because they had no means of 
enforcing the law. This looks as if the South 
needs a little more reconstructing. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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..Gen. Garfield, in a letter to a friend, 
written the day before the election, said: 
“The campaign has been fruitful to me in the 
discipline that comes from endurance and 
patience. I hope defeat will not sour me nor 
success disturb the poise which I have sought 
to gain by the experience of life.’ 


.-.. There are several aspirants for the Penn- 
sylvania senatorship in the Senate of the 
United States now held by Senator Wallace; 
and among them all no one would better grace 
or more deserves the position than ex-Speaker 
Galusha A. Grow . 

..+»“* That treaty of Mentor’’ that The Sun 
talks about is proved utterly apocryphal. 
There was nothing more than a pleasant socjal 
call from General Grant and Mr. Conkling, as 
testified to by others who were present. Mr 
Garfield has made no bargains. He is a free 
man, 

.. The popular majorities for Garfield and 
Arthur in Northern and Western States are 
about 520,000. In the whole Union these can- 
didates have a popular majority of more than 
70,00u, 





THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


(From OUROWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


Tae St Louis Council is a body whose 
personnel inspires confidence; as compared 
with its predecessors, perhaps a body of 
rather more than average force. What the 
brethren have on their minds they evident- 
ly mean to say. The assurance which the 
Committee gave, at the opening session 
(coupled with the assignment of a daily hour 
for general motions)—that they would 
**pocket” nothing, but report, favorably or 
adversely, on everything referred to them— 
was a fair recognition of the spirit of the 
assembly. 

Conference with representative men from 
all parts gives no certain augury for 
the course that will be taken Men of 
both wings may be heard agreeing 
that they are not ready for action 
looking to the further formulation 
of doctrine. Yet, if it should be made to 
appear that inaction were desired, in the in 
terests of innovation, such an impression 
would, undoubtedly, lead to action, with 
the acquiescence of those otherwise indis 
posed to act. Dr. Post’s glowing address 
of welcome was applauded at its reference 
to a foolish idolatry of the past; and Dr. 
Herrick’s masterly sermon on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Signs to the Realities of Relig- 
ion,” at its declaration that *‘ creeds cannot 
be manufactured, but must grow out of the 
roots of actual faith.” But applause no less 
hearty greeted Prof, Mead’s noble argument 
for a new statement of doctrine, at his ap- 
peal for a hearty and united attempt to do 
what it had been asserted could not be 
done—to attempt such a statement ‘‘ with 
due allowance of time.” ‘ Yes,” said one 
of the most conservative men, “‘let the 
allowance be 150 years.” 

On the general principle that positive 
sentiment is stronger than negative, though 
quantitatively equal, and on a glance at the 
names of the Nomiuating Committee, I 
think that the committee to whom Prof. 
Mead’s paper, with the related overtures 
from state bodies, is to be referred will 
recommend an attempt of some sort, prob- 
ably by a commission, to reformulate the 
doctrinal basis of ‘‘the confederated 
churches,” as Prof. Mead termed them 

The Committee on Ministerial Responsi 
bility and Ecclesiastical Standing will 
make, through Prof. Smyth, a report nom- 
inally unanimous; but a supplemental re- 
port will be introduced by Dr. Safford, of 
Vermont. The original draft of the report 
proposed a scheme of supervision in all the 
local bodies by Committees on Ministerial 
Standing and Credentials. These Commit- 
tees were designed to act as advisory bodies 
(when asked), where no installing or dis- 
missing council was desired, and also for 
the publication of lists of recognized minis- 
ters, as well as to aid in the prosecution of 
persons accused of immorality or heresy, if 
the local church should fail to do its duty. 
This will, probably, come before the Coun. 
cil in a mo lified form. 

The Committee on Pastorless Churches 
and Chu:caless Pastors, the Rev. F, P. 
Woodbury, of Illinois, chairman, have 
gathered their restilts from a review of 
about 8,500 cases, and chhfge whatever evil 
existe principally to the eXtreme smallnéM 





and poverty of churches, 1,272 of which do 
not exceed 50 members each, and to the 
extensive practice of making pastoral en- 
gagements fora year only. They make no 
recommendation, except that the collection 
and «liscussion of the facts be trusted to 
produce improvement. 

P. 8.—Friday Evening.—The nominally 
‘funanimous” report of which I spoke in 
to-day’s letter, signed by al/ the Committee 
and the ‘‘ supplementary statement,” as the 
paper headed ‘‘ Minority Report” was 
termed in introducing it, were to-day pre- 
sented. Dr. Safford, from whom the latter 
emanated, expected originally to put it in 
as a minority report; but changed his tac- 
tics, and endeavored to get it accepted by 
the Council as ‘‘ a preliminary statement,” 
priorto the other report. This, however, 
was lost by a strong uegative vote. Then 
the other report was debated till 10P. m. 
when debate was cut off by adjournment. 

The committee to which Prof. Meacl’s 
paper and the related overtures of 
state bodies on the proposed creed, or 
Catechism, were referred has agreed to- 
night to report as follows: That a special 
committee of five be named, who shall pro 
ceed to raise a committee of twenty-five by 
correspondence, ascertuining whether the 
persons who are requested will serve, and 
whether they will serve in connection with 
the other names proposed to be associated 
with them—this committee of twenty-five 
to include all the varying theological shades 
among Congregationalists. Then that this 
Committee shall be requested to prepare a 
Creed statement, and publish it—without 
report to the Council—as the result of their 
labors. Also, that all persons interested be 
invited to print or furnish any contributions 
they wish to give toward the preparation 
of a suitable doctrinal statement. I have 
hardly any doubt that this report will be 
agreed to. It nuw looks as though the 
Council would get through its work by 
Monilay evening. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12T8. 





CLUB TERMS. 


Every old subscriber to Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT, on renewing his subscription, 
should ask some friend (not a subscriber) 
to join with him, each then getting 
the paper at $2.50, instead of $3.u0; or, 
what is better, ask four others to join, 
making five in all, and get the paper for 
$10.v0, or 2.00 each. There is scarcely 
a town or a village where success would 
not attend the efforts of every one in thus 
seeking alike his own interest and ours. 
Try it, friends, one and all. 





Publisher’ s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HeaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

SS ————— 


Dr. Browntyo's C. & C. CorpIAL is a remedy that is 
being very generally Introduced § thror on the 
country. [t relieves coughs, colds, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, sore throat, croup, Whooping cough, cold in the 
head, and ts likewise used wita beneficial results by 
consumptives. This Cordial is prepared by Dr. 
Browning, of Philadelphia, a regular graduate of one 
of the oldest and best medical colleges in the United 
States. Dr. Browning is a thorough chemist and a 
skillful pharmacist and his remedy has been found 
to be exactly as represented. 


Tur Smith & Anthony Stove Co., of 52 and 54 Union 
Street, Boston, Mass., are now full of business and 
cannot manufacture their stoves and rangesas fast as 
the orders comein. This firm are the successors to 
the Boston and Maine Foundry Company. Descrip- 
tive circulars of their goods are sent on application. 

EEE 


A Farmer's Parer.—We ask attention to the card 


of The Practical Farmer, of Philadelphia, Pa.,in this 
issue of our paper, and recommen.t {t as one of the 
oldest and most valuable agricultural and family 
papers of the country. 

hh 

ATTENTION is invited to the advertisement of the 
Troy Weekly Times, in this issue of our paper. Any 
one, by writing for it, can obtain a sample copy fora 
month for 10 cents. 


LELAND’S STURTEVANT HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND 20TH Sr. Fifty suites rooms and en- 
tire floors newly furnished for tamilles, with board. 
— —— 


TIsts’ MATERIALS Ip great sastety. eeatins om, 

ints, and varnishes, may be bought -t low price 
Phe well-known store of N. E. MosTROBS, 1380 Broad: 
way, this ci ty. 

I 

THE ay carpet house of SHerrarRD Knapp, of 
189 and 196 Sixth Vivenue. fs now in the full rush of 
business. and the most desirable styles of carpets may 
be bought at low prices. 





asy shoes, of superior quality, for ws + ond Ts 
tleinen, Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 








INVESTMENTS. : 

THE rapid increase in values of the past year has 
placed the prices of desirable securities at a very high 
figure, and it is questionable whether they can be 
maintained. There will be another panic in a few 
years. History is sure to repeat itself. Those seeking 
investments or business enterprises should in these 
prosperous times make provision for their families in 
case of misfortune. The tendency isto put all one’s 
capital in business enterprises and speculative in- 
vestments, and when a panic comes all is in danger. Of 
all the various classes of investments,.we know of 
none which have proved of more value or more safe 
than policies of life insurance. The ratio of losses 
from failures, compared with the amount invested, 
has been less among life companies than with any 
other class of institutions; even less than in Govern. 
ment bonds, by reason of the decrease in market 
value. 

The Endowment Bond Policies which are now be 
ing issued and sold by the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cinc! i are especially safe and 
desirable. They pay as-an investment better than 
Government bonds, are not taxable, and when made 
payable toany married woman or children are free 
from the claims of creditors. The payments there- 
formay be made quarterly, semi-annual, or annual 
payments. Incase of death before all the payments 
are made the full amount of the bond policy fs paid 
by the company to the party named in the bond or 
his administrator. In case of inability to make fur- 
ther payments after three agnual payments have 
been made, the bond policy remains in full force so 
long as its full legal value will pay the maturing pay- 
ments thereon. 

These bond policies are tncontestable, according to 
the statutes of Ohio, and are secured by investments 
in Government bonds, first mortgages on real estate 
worth double the amount loaned thereon, exclusive 
of buildings and loans upon said bonds. A state 
official is required by law to annually examine and 
pass upon these securities. 

These bond policies mature and become payable at 
various periods, according to their class, rate of in- 
terest realized, etc. The Union Central Life Ineur- 
ance Company isan established and reliable institu- 
tion. Among its organizers in 1867 and present 
stockholders and directors are found the names of 
Adam Poe, D.D., Bishop Clark, J. M. Walden, D.D., 
John M. Phillips, Willlam Glenn, Harvey DeCamp, 
John Davis, M.D., John Cochnower, Hon. Stanley 
Matthews, R. 8. Rust, D.D., and others who have been 
prorainent inthe history of our country.—New York 
Christian Advocate. 

Thelr New York office is No. 33 Astor House and is 
under the able mnnagennent of Gro. Tnorstos, Esq. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Rev. NEwLann MAYNARD, D.D., F. R. S., bewan 
last Monday, at Chickering Hall, a tata “of ‘twelve 
gopeter i ctures on “Leading Objects of Interest in 

‘ore'gn Lands.”" Each lecture will be fllustra'ed by 
fifty pictures, exhibited by the oxy-hydrogen light. 
The next lecture will be given Monday afternoon, 
November 22d, at 3:30 r.m., and will be devoted to 
“Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” The course will con- 
tinue on the following dates: Nov. 20th, Dec. 6th, 
13th, Qeth, 27th. Jan. 3d, 10th, 18th 25th, and Feb. 1st: 
Subjects: The “ Wonders ‘of Lower Egypt,” the 
“Wonders of Uppe 
land Cathedrals a ray and,” the ‘Southern Cathe- 
drals of Fngland.” the “Cathedrals of France and 
Germany,” the ‘Cathedrals of the Netherlands and 
Traly,” the “ Holy Land,” “Reme, Anctent and Mot- 
ern.” the “ Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland.” the 
" Netherlands.” Course tickets, $3 and #250 (re 
served). single tickets (reserved), 50c., at No. 23 
Union Square. The public fs indebted to J.S. Val:, 
who Is well known as a successful manager of lec- 
tures and concerts, for this excellent literary feast. 








THE ORATORIO Soctety will perform Mende!sshon’s 
“Elijah,” at their first public rehearsal and concert, at 
Steinway Hall, November 23d and 27th. Herr Georg 
Henschel, one of the most celebrated oratorio singers 
in the world, who has attained great honor in Ger 
many, England, Russia, and other countr'es of Eu- 
rope, will represent the character of Flijah. The 
annual performance of the “ Messiah " will take | aoe 
during Christmas week. Dee ber 28th and 29th 


BRADSTREET’S. 


A SEMI waar JOURNAL OF TRAE. FINANCE, 
D POL. oe ECONOMY. 





ingly accurate. Having regular and trustworthy 
correspondents tn all the principal trade centers of 
this country. they have facilities for cetting statistics 
and reliable Infarmation in regard to general business 
interests unequaled by any other journal published. 
The editorial columns are able. unbiased, and are 


changes occurring in the United States and Canada— 
such as failures, dissolutions of partnerships. chattel 
mortgages, etc., ete 

The need of a journal of this character has long 
been felt by the most tntellicent and careful business 
men, and, backed br the wee'th ond factlities of the 
BRADSTREET (‘0., it As enve te he 9 suecess 


FODDER CUT CERS. 

FanMers and others who want a first-rate “ Fodder 
Cutter" should write at once to ©. Pic rpont & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., for an !lustrated price-list, giving 
full particulars of ‘thelr eelebrated machine and also 
numerous testimonials from those who have used 
them. Now is thetime these cutters are wanted. 
This highly respected concern are also larze manufac- 
turers of “ Rubber Bucket Pumps,” which we know, 
by practical use, are first-rate article. Full particu- 

lars given on application by mail. 





Lamps in fancy potteries are. just now very fashion- 
able, and they are sold {n great variety by the well- 
known house of R. Hollings & Co.. of 547 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. These lamps do not smoke or 
smell and are absolutely safe. ey give double the 
light of tlfe German student lamp and range in price 
from #3 to $50. A full description of these lamps will 
be given in the {illustrated circular, which will be 
sent free. 





Joxes of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wacon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug: but are 
all tron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
free book address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 
nF. 





Hover’s Maxuscript WRITING PAPER is an article 
well worth trying. It gives ater facility in ee 7 
ing and- <3 at once a! Sioghes manuscript. |if = 

n 


sedi of this paper. We have tried the paper and 
coal oc ; leading sta- 
tioners, or 4 L. Lipmax, 51 Sou Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A creat sale of blankets is now in p: at the 
pular store of H. P. Williams & & Co., of 250 Canal 
Binet, this city. This firm are always on the watch 
and ways, at the 
sell to = blie for cash at 
rices which are sure to bri 
Make acall and be convinced c the decided ba: 
now offered. This house ts the 7 = in this city for 
the celebrated Hartford Woven Mattress. 


— c. F. 








FLETCHER. Jamestown, N. ¥., fof cir. 
ns, Asiatics, Ham 


th tams. 
Plymouth, ooniems Stock. Matistastion 
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A WOND 

potas powers, man and wife 
astowhich shall ge => } Pom to it the 
fire has at last been ed by t the invention of a 
clock which will pt the task at any moment 
desired. An fllustration of this boon to the hold 
will be found on another , and, seen it in 
operation, we can say tha claims for it by 


tl ag yw! are all true. It is made of the best = 
rials. is fire genet, and asatime-piece runs 

in any position. The fire-lighting attachment works 
in this wise: Before retiring, , Py is built r. ay 
to ignite. The clock is placed o e hearth, with 

arm extend'n; into the grate, my at the right on 
ment the machinery is put in operation that ignites 
the match that kindles the fire that boils ~~ coffee 
and warms your room, before you need exert 

for the day's labors. Such an noeniede clock Evoun bound 
to excite more interest in this world of ours than the 
celebrated Strasburg Clock; and, for a much smaller 
sm of money, any ycan have one on exhibition 
in their own house and have an hour of solid comfort 
added to every day of their life. 





EVERYWHERE SovcHT FOR. — SUMMER RESORTS. — 
Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s inimitably fine 
and rare confections and chocolates are cially 
sought for at all the summerresorts. They are the most 
acceptable presents to ladies and children, always 
healthful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

a 


HATS. 
Boy your hats from Burke, 214 Broadway. Style 
and texture unsurpassed. ( Give Burke a call. 


GET OUT DOORS. 

THE close confinement of all factory work gives the 
——sS Hid faces, —— apnetites, languid, mis- 
erable ings, poor blood, inactive liver, kidne 
and —e..- troubles. and all the nhysictansand m 
icine in the world cannot help them, unless they Sc 
om 4 doors, or use Hop Bitters, the purest an Hest 

¥, especially for such cases, having abundance 
of Tpendi sunshine, and rosy checks in them. Trey 
cost but a trifle. See another column.—Christian Re- 
cor 


A WOMAN'S SUDDEN WEALTH. 


Many a story could be told of the sudden acquisition 
of beauty, soft skin, and clear complexion gained by 
the use of “ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.” It ts free from 
all harmfal ingredients and is a special preparation 
of one of the oldest and most reputable houses in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


INDIGESTION, DYsPrPsia, nervous prostration, and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking Mrne- 
MAN'S PEPTONIZED Rerr Tonic, the only preperation of 
beef containing its entire nutritious properties. It ts 
nota mere stimulan’, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force-generating, and life-sus- 
taining properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, whether the result of exhaustion. nervrons 
prostration, overwork. or acute diseases. partienlarly 
if resulting from pulmonary complaints. CrsweLr, 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by ali 
druggists. 











Tur typographical errors in last week’ ‘Ss paper were 
caused by the proof-reader betng sick witha severe 
cold; but we are happy to write that he has now en 
tirely recovered, and owes his speedy cure to Dr. 
Browning's C. & ‘C. Cordial. 


Tue New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 
Massage, at 32 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap 
pointments. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
nvite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 


many interesting articles of furniture having 

»eculiar histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 
iy ork, Sévres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 
period. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


potair’e Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. At all Draggists. 


> CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELi fur more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


SAMMIS & BOLTOW, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Tee sell the same tae of than any house in 

city w same goods, 
am Fb ny from the best 

















Fy 
T CUA ANTEED. 
SAMPLES ets os 'UARAN 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 








For Wew Terms fer 188) 
see page 26; 
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DIAMONDS, 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, — 


ONLY STORE, 171 Pa AN 
Corner Courtlandt Street. 


REED & BARTON 


Manufacturers of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Possessing the advantages of over half 
a century in manufacturing, employing 
only the highest skill and — 
talent, using only the 
most improved machine- 
ry in every department, 
we are enabled to pro- 
duce goods of the most 
artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the 
lowest prices. Our as- 





sortment is very exten- 
sive, including varied 
designs in 


COFFRE. TRA, DIN- 
NER. DESSERT and 
WATER SETS ; CAKE 
and FRUIT STANDS; 
ENTREE, VEGETA- 
BLE. and RUTTER. 
DISHES, TUREENS, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 
CUTLERY, ete. Also a 
great variety of fancy 
articles, such as CARD- 
CASES. CARD-RE.- 
CEIVERS. JEWED, 
BOXES, CHITDREN’S 
SETS, ORNAMENTAL 
PIECES, ete. 


Highest Premiums 
awarded our wares wher- 
ever exhibited. The 
World's Fair, New York, 
1853; American Institute, 
Fair, New York, 1838 to 


Wire Parect Quruas Tue 


1878; three awards at 
Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876: and 


the only prize for Plated 
Ware at International 
Exhibition, Chili, 1875, 
was given to us. 


And, in addition to the 
highest prize for Silver- 
Plated Ware (a silver 
medal), a special award 
of a GOLD MEDAL 
was aworded us at the 
Internation:! Exhibition 
held at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, 1879. 


Salesrecet, 689 Broadinay, WY, 


Factories, Taunton, Mass. 








THE ANTHONY 
Wrought-lron Furnace, 





with New and Valuable Improvements, 


Strictly First-class in all its details. 


Embodies in the highest degree all the eusentials of 
a Wrought-lron Furnace. 


FIVE SIZES, 


PORTABLE AND BRICK-SET. 


Specially adapted for burning Bituminous 
Coal. 


For full particulars see Descriptive Circular. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


62 and 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAS FIXTURES, 


LAMP 8, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which for 
VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERIALS, 
and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired. 


836 and 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY COODSsS. 
LAMPS 


FANCY 
Potteries. 


ABSOLUTELY 








light of the 
German Stu. 


$3 to $50. 
ufac. by 
R. une 
wash hit ion 
as! ~ 
S8t., Bosto: 
Send 


Mass. 
ier qT iustrat. 
ed Circular. 








WATCH BUYERS, ATTEN TION. 


The cekir: ted Borel and Courvol- 
sier Watcic«s were awarded the first 
rize in Is «<n in 62, grand prize at 
aris in 67. \ ret prize at Centennial 
in Philace: a, and lastly gold medal 
at Paris in Te These watches have 
stocd the iest for the 
and ane by bes 
to any made. They all have Nickel 
Movements, Tempered and Hardened 
Breguet Har Springs. nized 
for railroad use in Key and Stem 
Winders, with all modern improve 
— in the art of watch making. 
Large bum bers are in use on the prin- 
cipal railroac's in the country. As a 
gone thot they are what we claim 
or them, we refer by permission to 
the dealers named below, who have 
sold them for years 
A. W. Brant, Fair 


Joseph Moulton, Soames, — 





E. B. Booth & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
T. & E. Dickinson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Julius Walker, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ager, Albany, = w, 

Wm. L. Hos kins, Owego, N. Y. 

. G. Blake, Farmington, Me. 

cae Luther, Providence. R. I. 

. B. Capron, New Milford, Conn. 

. Silverthaud & Son, New Haven, Ct. 
iyde & Bettys. , Auburn, N. ¥. 

. A. Clark, tavia, N. 'Y. 

. G. Hudson & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
o Is, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


MSS > a 


2 


HY 


: m. H. 
G. W. Fairchild, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gan eS. * penasepors. Ci Wm. Kirk, West Winsted, Conn. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y¥., Wholesale Agents for the United States. — 








KIDNEY DISE ASES, CONSTIPATION 


. Wo lonveruse Alcholic Ditters, which do more harm 


power. 

temedy, ID-7IY-WORT, —— re 
(Will sezd post p-'4.) 
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cessful and 





Is a Terribie! 


gat 
ioe afte st so foe ts ore gure 
nary treatments are worse than useles: 
Pye may rapidly develop into —_ Gaats 
ghasens treatment is 


e._ Tt fearful effects are corruption 
oven, deofaen loss of Joicee 


<wuee a cure is possible, 
ost tho > » Stic 
Dr. M. W. CASE’S P A Re 












| Weekly Market Keview, 


{For the week ending Friday, November 12th, 1880.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 124 @16 
Santos, Choice to est biveveseceves's 15 @1y 
Padang as o0pnteeceeee pe speescacnness 20 @2 
DLCsspisswcatnesdessbenarerncay 244 @25 
Maracaibo...... éSesuehdpemene ened 14 18 
RN 00660080006000ccrerereeens 15 @17 
TEA. 
DN ck -sitbaee beanbvgenip ches «--30 @50 
i nse cae aetadwaeten 82 @xo 
Enetish ne EA bbadtewavswenVeubese @ @75 
Uncolored Japan......20.. sccossess 24 @50 
Meceescenecesceen tet hsen sabes 2 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba .......... 78@ 7% 


Harv.—Cut Loaf. . 





C rashed.... 
Powdered 
GRA NOGA. 0 0ds doeoccessasaeesente 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’ 
Steam Refine 8k@ 
[eee eo 
YELLOw.—Coffee C 
Other grades 
MOLASSES. 

Cua, Grocery Grades .............0 nomina). 

F Bis oc ec ascnesiveces — @28 
New Oru EANS, New Crop, Fancy ‘Peeke 69 @71 

Good...... 62 @67 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 75 @— — 
Grand Bank Cod.......... coceee 3 75 @H 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 15 00 (@16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 2! 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 18 @— 21 
SALT. 

Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush. 30@ 35 
DTU. cc csccccecctcccce ss 5@ 27 
Liverpool,Ground (200lbs.)persack 70@ 7% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —(@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... -— —@ 2 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiogton’s....€1 25@ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 15@ 1 30 








GENERAL MARKET. 


. ASHES.—We quote 4#@5} cents for Pot 
and 54@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





2 aero $4 10 @ $4 60 
ME Bisset cies iacte dense 325 @ 400 
Superfine.....ccccccccse oe 885 @ 4 20 
State Extra Brands....... 470 @ 480 
State Fancy Brands....... 485 @ 500 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 470 @ 4 85 
Minnesota Clear...... -ooe 485 @ 575 
Minnesota Straight........ 565 « 670 
Minnesota Patents........ 620 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Roveate. - 465 @ 515 
Good to Choice 8. W y.Ex. 485 ‘eo 5 00 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.,Mich. 530 @ 5 50 
Ohio, Ind., and ni. Super. 400 @ 430 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 465 @ 515 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 530 @ 550 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 560 @ 5 75 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 530 (@ 5 40 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 550 @ 5 75 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 590 @ 6 45 
Genessee Extra Brands... 5 30 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 630 (@ 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan... 5 30 @ 5 50 
City Mills, for West Indies 5 75 @ 6 00 
City Mills, for Europe.. 470 @ 480 
at ag FLovur: 
Dien wee dee wene Leuue $3 35 @ $4 00 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 400 @ 600 
Richmond . ...........0-- 600 @ 712 
Rye Fiour : 
RR. tacn.veee oe sreveee $5 70 @ $6 00 
Pennsylvania ............ 550@ 5 80 
Corn MEAL: 
Western ........ceee. o-++- $2 70 @ $3 25 
Brandywine ........-.++++ 860 @ 3 65 
FEES PEE 500s tecccccss 325 @ 380 
GRAIN 
Wut: 
| eS $1 09 @w $1 %4 
BEE sciwcenroayiveune Mat 119 @ 120 
i. dhisec veces 117 @ 12 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 114@ 120 
Eo dnc eine os tccasvccse 114 1 20 
CORN : 
Mixed....... pissin has iia — 58 @— 61 
Ungraded..... ce. seat saeehegtan a — 53 @-— 57 
I sag iis odnane teneaces — 58 @— 65 
WIS 0 occ ccvcccoccvwet o--» — 59 @— 61 
ATS: 
White .......<4t0 ae — 40 @— 48 
ES Ae ot SNR — 4 @ 43 
New York....:.... weebs — 40 @— 42 
Ungraded......... enseocece — 40 @— 52 
YE. 
Cs dickebosonenve Scccece ——@1 04 
CERORS. 6 c00 enna ebdcrectec 1 02 @1 08 
BEANS AND PEAS: 
acs 66 sannnnerewoeed 1 50 @ 1 55 
pS SPP TT Pe errr 170 @1 75 
ih eins qnsin sep decedennss 170 @1 7% 
Wee EEOT sacccachavcess 170 @ 1 80 
DSM» Sc cecccdest tudes 16 @ 1 75 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
een ee $15 00 @316 00 
Extra Prime........-. --- 1200 @ 1300 
DEY . cose -sscdoosbcccce 15 00 @ 16 00 
BACON : 
one one en eeameneetl ha 75 ($8 25 
Gtr bddsedtessccets - 800 @ 8 35 
Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams ..........-+«. —11 @— 11} 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —7@ 8 
epee Strips....... soseess. 12 @— 18 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $8 80 @— — 
GU onde ciccddeontadentie @— — 
Reline8 6 .dsas we 66d. nasisss 890 @9 W 


CATTLE MARKET.—Becf Caitle.— 
Native Steers sold at 74@10} cents per lb., 
+ dress 55@57 Ibs. to the gross cwt., 

11 ey for extra and 73@8 cents for 
ofa Milch Cows at $30@$55. 
ves “ cents for Grassers and But- 

; 5@7% cents per Ih Sheep 











and Lambs at $3.62}@$4.75 per 100 Ibs, 
for prime to good Sheep and $5@$5.50 for 
extra. Poor to prime Lambs brought 
$4.90@$5.80 per 100 lbs, Hogs, nominally, 
$4.50@$4.874. 

HAY—We quote Shipping 90@95 cents; 
Prime, $1.10@$1.20; Medium, $1@$1.05; 
Salt, 60@65 cents; and Qlover, 75@80. 
Straw is searce and wanted, Prices are @ 
trifle stiffer. We quote Long Rye $1@ 
$1.05; Short do., 80@85 cents; Oat, 70 cts. 


WOOL. 


American X to XXX...... 
MU. s acadcnusavebeneasind 
California... cbipdsdddeii- os 


.. B8@50 
20(@38 
- -14@33 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 26 @ 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy, ..25 (@28 
eS APA 23 (@24 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @19 
CHEESE. 
Stake, Factory, 1GNST..0s .crecccocccecs 123@13 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 12 (@12g 
Western, Factory, cnoice............+. 11 @12 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 9 @105 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey. and near-by 4 (@28 
State and Pennsylvania. (2B 
Western and Canadian..... L dogo dobed 38 @A 


POULTRY.—We quote: Dressed Tur- 
keys, choice large, 12@13 cents and 10@11 
cents for fair to good; 8@9 cents for poor, 
Chickens, — hilade ‘Iphia Springs, 15@ 
16 cents; do. prime to choice, 12@13 cents; 
do. fair, '9@10 cents. Fowls, choice near-by, 
12@13 cents; prime, per Ib., 10@11 cents; 
fair to good, 8@9 cents. Live Poultry.— 
Spring Chickens, per lb., 10 cents for near 
by and 9@10 cents for Western. Fowls, 
State and Jersey, per lb., 10cents; Western, 
9@10 cents; do. Southern, — cents; Roosters, 

er lb., 4@5 cents. Turkeys, 9@10 cents. 

ucks, State and Jersey, per pair, 50@75 
cents; Ducks, Western, per pair, 40@45 
cents. Geese, State and Jersey, per pair, 
$1.25@$1.624; do. Western Live Geese, per 
pair, $1@$1.25. 

POTATOES. 


Peerless. -s...+eeeeeees per bbl..61 0O@S1 19) 
Early Rose........-+++- - B@— — 


FRUIT.—DOMESTIC Grey, 
Apples, per DDL... .0.--e seer eee $1 
Cju‘nces, per DbI.........ccceeees + 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl., 


rim 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl. 4 50@ 
Cranberries, Jersey,fancy,per box. — —@ 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime, 1 87@ 
DOMESTIC DRIED. 


Apples, Sliced, State...........-+..++- 4 @ 5 
Apples, Westerm.........65.+0seeeeeee 4 @5 
Apples,Bouthern.......+.+eeeceeeeees 8 63 
Peaches, Pecled........seeeeseeeseeee 12 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............eeee0 6 @ 

DisCKDSTTIOS. ....0000 cocsccovcess ¥eaces a @7 

OI s 60'5000000% convirrevevsrene oe 14 @15 

SEEDS 

Clover, Western.......... #b.— 8@— 9 
Clover, New York State........ 8@— — 

TE c02 6 ccicessecves @ bush. r 70 @ 2 80 
CRIT. o 6s cv tnccecncecsesese 155 @210 
Hemp, Foreign,......-.+-++++++ 1 30 ~ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 140 @— — 
Linseed, Calcutta...... PR 56 tbe. ad 05 @ 210 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








on 
v’n,rectified, 9.70 69 yi 
Guano, Peruy n,rectified, : c. = ~ aio 4 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 IbB.)...0---seeee @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.... 89 00 (485 00 
Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 @35 00 
Bone Flour 00 ex 00 
“6 Bone Meal. . 00 @36 50 
“ Ground Bone. 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone 50 @30 00 
Homestead Supe abespeete 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
tham earoad....cccccccce-s cove 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, «verage...... 28 00 es 00 
«* “ dissolved, high grade...... 26) 0 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 77% @800 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
S24 nae theesmnlianin 2 75 @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit EAE ce 2 3% 
‘Chas. H. Nortfi & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty -five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 


Boneh ~ Export Bone, per 2,000 








| aie 


> aS 
- ARL Ow 6s NDIGO BLUE E. 
t AS LUE and mos 
Best quality \y WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
S33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 


Printing Fresses, etc. Blocks ea ineravers. 
*pat ttern Letters fot P Machi 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS J & ©0., 
110 Fulton and 18 and 18 Biten Sttedte, New teri: 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SPECIAL PARIS NOVELTIES. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Rose Pink, Violet, Cream, Sapphire, Royal 
Purple, Pale, Medium, and Navy Blue. 
Also Needlework Embroidered Hosicry. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Full lines of every description for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FURNISHINGS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Robes de Chambre in Japanese, Oriental 
Cashmere, and Fancy Silk. New designs in 
Library and Smoking Jackets, Buckskin 
and Flannel Undershirts. Negligée and 
Fine Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs. Paris 
and London Silk Pocket-Wear, Silk and 
Cashmere Mufflers. Dress and Driving 
Gloves, etc., etc. 





THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


London and Paris Neckwear. 


ALSO 
Carriage and Lap Robes in Carr's 
Meltons and Beavers, Plush, ICerseys, ete, 


BROADWAY & 9th ST, 





ELinancial, 


WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO. 





Bora parties in Congress, at the last 
session, seemed afraid to do anything that 
would change the then existing status of 
things, lest they should in some way 
jeopard their party interests at the Presi- 
dential election. This difficulty is now out 
of the way. The election has been held 
and the people have chosen the next Presi- 
dent. Both parties in Congress can now 
act more freely and more distinctly with 
reference to matters that concern the public 
interest. 

One of the things which it ought not to 
take Congress long to do, when it convenes 
next month, is to stop the coinage of silver 
dollars, This ought to have been done 
more than a year ago. Indeed, the Silver 
Law ought never to have been enacted. It 
was & most consummate folly at the 
time, and has since never been anything 
else. Already about eighty millions of 
these dollars have been coined, and 
the general verdict of the country is 
against them. The people have not wanted 
them, and would not take them, if they 
could avoid it. Although declared by law 
to be a legal tender at their face value, they 
are, nevertheless, a fraud; and everybody 
understands this fact. If they were honest 
dollars, they would. by reason of their bulk 
and weight, be a nuisance when used as a 
circulating medium. For this reason, they 
have never been acceptable in popular use 
and never will be. If the coinage be con- 
tinued, the ultimate resuk must be the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


displacement of gold,and the substitution MONETARY AFFAIRS. ing with $16,801,000 in October, 1879, 


of adebased silver dollar as the standgrd 
of value, with gold selling at a premium in 
such dollars and all the paper circulation of 
the country sunk to the silver standard. We 
have been drifting toward this point ever 
since the enactment of the Silver Law, and 
every silver dollar coined bas brought usa 
little nearer to it. 

It is surely high time to stop this finan- 
cial nonsense. The country cannot afford 
to wait until the Congress elected this fall 
shall be in session. The present Congress 
should act on the subject. We hope that 
Republicans in the present Congress will 
make a bold and square attack upon the Sil- 
ver Law, and press some measure for at once 
arresting its operation. They should, at 
least, insist upon such a modification of the 
law as will stop the further coinage of silver 
dollars. If the Democrats choose to resist 
this measure and defeat it, then let them 
take the responsibility. The great body of 
the people are satisfied that the Silver Law 
is a huge blunder, and will sustain the party 
that seeks to correct the blunder. They are 
not willing that the correction should be 
postponed until another Congress shall be 
convened, thus leaving the silver nuisance 
to become a still greater nuisance by con- 
tinuing the coinage for a year longer. 

Another thing to be done, which ought to 
have been done at the last session of Con- 
gress, is to pass a law for refunding the five 
and six-per-cent. Government bonds that 
will become redeemable next year. This 
will secure a large saving of interest. The 
bill reported for this purpose at the last 
session, but not acted upon, proposed to 
issue a new bond bearing interest at the rate 
of three and a half percent. We have no 
doubt that such a bond could have been 
placed upon the market at par, and the 
same general conditions of the market hold 
good at the present time. The premium 
which the four-per-cent. bonds bring leaves 
no doubt that the people would readily take 
a three-and-a-half per cent. bond at par. 

Will Congress pass a law this winter for 
refunding the five and six-per-cents. that 
are soon to become redeemable? This is 


the question in which the people feel a pro- 
found interest. The question is a simple 
one and the drafting of the proper bill for 
the purpose isa very simple matter. Any 
decent lawyer could prepare such a bill in 
two hours. The argument, too, is all on 
one side. There, surely, can be no just ob 
jection to a measure that will save some 
twelve million of dollars in our annual in- 
terest liability. Give us the law, gentle- 
men, and Secretary Sherman, or his suc- 
cessor in office, will ina few months make 
ita success. We urge the passage of such 
a law by the present Congress. 
eR 

BANE STOCKS. 

Banx stocks continue to be in demand, 
at steadily advancing prices. Investors of 
the conservative sort are now liberal buyers 
of these securities. Our readers know very 
well what our opinion has been in regard 
to bank stocks, and those among them who 
have made purchases in that direction have 
no reason now to regret it. One year ago, 
for instance, Park Bank stock sold at 109. 
To-day the fair quotation is 135. Amer- 
ican Exchange then sold at 110. Now 
it is wanted at 120. Central National was 
then sold at only 106. Now there are quick 
sales and a scarcity of stock at 121. Metro- 
politan could not then be sold above 182. 
Now it is scarce at 152. Bank of the Re- 
public was then offered at 108. Now it 
cannot be had for less than 133 or more. 
These are fair examples of the changes 
in the market within the space of twelve 
months, and’ we see no reason why the quo- 
tations should be at lower figures. On the 
contrary, we believe that the stock of all 
our sound banks must advance considera- 
bly, if the Government is able to make a 
new loan at 8 to 8} per cent. 





BUSINESS.—The general markets have 
shown but little change during the past 
week. The distribution of manufactures 
and merchandise has been fairly active for 
the season and fully up to the average of 
this time last year. Values have been steady, 
except for breadstuffs, which were irregular. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The to- 
tal imports for the week were valued at 
$8,644,659. Of this amount $7,365,273 con- 
sisted of general merchandise and the re- 
mainder dry goods. 

The exports were $6,055,705, against 
$8,523,292 in 1879 and $5,986,068 in 1878. 
The exports from January 1st to date this 
year were $852,321 ,882, against $295, 287,857 
in 1879 and $294,625,474 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Satz or Stocx.—An assignment or trans- 
fer of a certificate of stock in a corporation, 
whether as collateral or ina case of absolute 
sale, in the absence of a statute to the con- 
trary, passes the title to the assignee, and is 
valid against the creditors of the assignor 
without transfer upon the books of the 
company or notice to it.—Cormick os. 
Richards, Sup. Ct., Tenn. 

Partnersnip.—The orignal articles of a 
firm contained a clause providing that, on 
the decease of one of the partners before 
the expiration of the rpms g term, the 
surviving partner should pay the executors 
of the deceased partner a certain sum as 
the purchase money of his interest in the 
business. After the expiration of the part- 
nership term the business was carried on by 
the partners, without fresh articles being 
entered into Held that the clause applied 
to the partnership existing between the 
partners after the expiration of the partner- 
ship term, as well as before such expiration. 
Cox ra. Willoughby, late English case. 

MONEY MARKET.—The large falling 
off in the arrivals of gold from Europe and 
the continued shipments of specie to the in- 
terior, together with the small amount of 
bond purchases by the Treasury, have re- 
duced the supply of capital in the market, 
so that stock speculators during the week 
were compelled to pay 4 to 5 per cent. 
for call loans. The rates on Government 
bonds were also advanced to 8 to 4 per 
cent. Time loans running 60 days were 5 
to 6 percent. The mercantile demand was 
light. We quote 60 to 90-days’ endorsed dry 
goods bills receivable, 44@5; four-months 
acceptances, 5@54; and good single names, 
four to six months to run, 54@6. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady at 997-16 to 11-16. United States 
bonds were strong. American railway 
securities were active. 

EXCHANGE. —Foreign was dull at 
4.81 for sixty days and 4.83 for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying 3-16 off, selling 1-16@ 
par; Charleston, buying 5-16@§ dis., sell- 
ing par; New Orleans, commercial $1.25 
dis., bank par; St. Louis, 1-10 dis. ; Chica 
go, 60 to 75 dis.; and Boston, shilling dis- 
count. ° 

GOLD.—The imports of gold from Eu- 
rope for the past week were comparatively 
light. The arrivals at the Assay Office for 
the week ended yesterday were only $803,- 
200 (all foreign coin and bars), against $1,- 
849,800 last week and $6,348,600 the pre- 
vious week. The total arrivals since Aug. 
2d are $43,542,700, of which $3,215,000 
was Amcrican coin and $40,327,000 for- 
eign coin and bars. The arrivals for the 
same period last year were $55,923,750. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar is $0.87. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 







Bar Silver.......... + 112 118% 
Trade Dollars....... -- 16 N55 
Halvesand Quarters. +». 0954 = par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes --. OO —Csé=ppar. 


THE STOCK MARKET has been rather 
feverish and the course of prices undecided. 
The feature of the dealings early in the 
week was a rise of 5} in Denver and Rio 
Grande, the improvement in the balance of 
the active list having been 4 to 24 per cent. 
The Elevated Railroad shares rose 8 to 5} 
percent. Subsequently there was a marked 
change, and, under a free pressure to sell, 
prices declined 1 to 7 per cent., while Read- 
ing broke to 114 per cent. The market in 
the late dealings was firm again, with Union 
Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande, and Kan- 
sas and Texas taking the lead. 

The Financial Chronicle makes up the 
October traffic returns of forty-fives lines 
and lines of road, showin, aggre- 


gate gross earning of $19,758,000, compar- 
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which, it will be remembered, proved a 
heavy traffic month. 

The same lines earned in the ten month® 
of the year, January ist to October 31st, 
1880, $151,160,000, against 118,979,000 for 
the same period in 1879. The increase is 
equal to about 28 per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were very active. 
In the late dealings the most conspicuous 
were the C., C., and I. Cs., Texas Pacifics, 
Eries, Kansas Pacifics, and Kansas and 
Texas seconds. The last-named and the 
C., C., and I. C. incomes were buoyant, the 
former rising to 72} and the latter to 50, 
both on enormous transactions. The other 
issues abovementioned were firm on slight 
fluctuations. 

STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Va. 6s deferred sold at 144 to 15. Tennes- 
see 6s, old, 48. D. C. 3.658 were steady at 
99 and La. consols at 51. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 


and buoyant, closing at the following quot- 
ations: 


Bia. Asked. 
Cnitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 108 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 108 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10434 10454 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 101% 1045 
United States fives, 1881, regiatered.. 101% 101% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10156 101% 
UnoitedStates 434s, 1891, registored.... 110% 111 
United States 44¢s, 1891. coupon....... 112 112% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered... 110% 110% 
Cnited States fours, 1907, coupon..... 110% 110% 
Onited States currency sixes, 1995... 127 = 
Cnited States currency sixes, 1806.... 128 - 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 129 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 130 a 
United States currency sixes, 1809... 131 = 


The offerings for sale to the Treasury on 
Wednesday were $361,000 6s of 1880 at 
1023@103, all of which were rejected. The 
Treasury has, however, since Friday last 
accepted $557,000 of the same bonds at 
1024, the maximum price fixed by the Sec- 
retary. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $358,935,950 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation, 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $3,456,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $3,956,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur 
rency notes, $342,874,990; gold notes. 
$1,141,965. The receipts of national 


bank,notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 





THE BANK STATEMENT was un- 
favorable, showing a loss of $1,228,875 in 
surplus reserve, the banks now holding 
only $503,250 above legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Depos- 

Names of Loans of Legal ttsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Teaders. than U. 8. 
New York... §9,850,000 $2,063,000 $203,000 $9,023,000 
Manhattan. 6,797,600 1,050,000 238,000 5,265,200 
Merchants’. 7.629.700 1.120.600 490,000 6,416,200 
Mechanics’. 7,834,000 1,096.00 514,000 6.677.000 
Union....... 4,758,508 1,087,600 4509 4.008.500 
America.... 9,854,500 2.012.200 238,800 7.940.100 
Phenix. .... 4,140,000 = 894,000 149,000 = 4,214,000 
City........- 8,516,600 2.429.800 203.000 9,068,000 
Tradesmen's 3.800.200 461.890 61300 2.258.200 
Fulton...... 1,739.600 472600 78.100 1.463.700 
Chemical. .. 12,630.400 8,141.00 336.500 12,645,200 
Mer. Exch.. 4,664.800 543,000 876.200 4.999.100 
GallatinNa. 4,279,600 477.100 08300 2,405,500 
B'tch.&Dro. 1.412.400 260,590 75.500 1,229,000 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,083,000 151,000 153,000 1,107,000 
Greenwich. 1,033,500 25,000 202,200 1,015,400 
Lea. Manuf. 8,222.400 500.100 108,400 2,620,900 
Sev'nth W'c 906200 149.900 §=73.700 832,100 
St’teof N.Y. 4.435.700 647.200 107.700 3,810,800 
Amer. Ex... 14,721,000 2.582.000 296.000 11,377,000 
Commerce.. 16.618.700 2,693.700 463.900 11,229,100 
Broadway.. 6,079,100 919.000 398.100 5,075,400 
Mercantile. 4.073.200 814.600 149.300 3.056.400 
Pacific...... 2,251,700 375,800 268,500 2,252,800 
Republic 5,13),500 484.900 171,100 2,592,700 
Chatham... 3.796.800 957.890 163.800 4,243,900 
People’s.... 1,491,800 155,200 130,400 1,541,100 
North Am.. 2,271,400 92,000 141,000 2,069,100 
Hanover... 8.797.100 1,568,400 387,000 8,673,300 
Irving...... 2,894,300 498909 244.900 2.663.700 
Metropoli’n 13,682.000 %.101,000 116,000 13.284.000 
Citizens’... 2,024.709 824,000 245,490 2,168,600 
Nassau..... 2,609,500 367400 90,000 2.699.900 
Market..... 2,874,700 485.800 104,800 2,579,300 
St.Nichofas 2.396.200 441.100 87,100 2.051,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,173,000 129,000 670,000 3,123.500 
Corn Exch. 4,228,100 232,000 38,000 2,944,800 
Continental 7,628,300 1,935,400 212,600 8,490,600 
Oriental.... 1.746.500 40,900 255,000 1,614,322 
Marine..... 8,519,000 962,000 105,000 3.980.0.0 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,641,400 5,673,600 888,900 23,914,600 
Park.... ..-. 18,606,000 5,411,200 225,600 22,491,200 
Mec. Bkg. 958,200 215,200 5.700 © 655.400 
North River 048,300 49,200 121.300 1,013,200 
East River.. 954,600 99,00G 88,200 720,600 
Fourth Na.. 19,572,800 5,237,000 448,800 20,496.400 
Second Na. 2,710,000 552,000 265,000 9,150,000 
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Ninth Na... 4,727,500 1,665,000 228,900. 5,611,000 
First Na.... 14,541,700 3,529,500 155,300 15,950.600 
Third Na... 7.556,400 1,788,700 296,000 7,852.700 
R.Y. N. Ex. 1,877,800 176,100 116,600 1,074,900 
Bowery Na. 1,374,000 23,000 306,000 1,204,000 
N.Y.Co.... 1,352.100 44,700 406,400 1,507,900 
Ger. Amer.. 2.408 200 377,100 81,300 2,281.5 
Chase Na... 8,727,800 945,600 71,100 8,995,000 
Fifth Ave... 1,541,900 $29,300 89.109 1,625,100 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





' Inc. $599,800 
QBN iecknscs coscescses 64.955.400 Dec. 1,736,300 
Legal tenders.......... 12,474.900 Inc. 485,300 
Total reserve.........- 77,430,300 Dec. 1,251,000 
Deposits..... apane 807.708.200 Dec. 48,500 
Reserve required...... 76,927 050 Dec. 22,125 
GUI. 50s connscsccece 503,250 Dec. 1,228,875 
Cireulation.........-+++ 18,708,700 Inc. 16,900 


BANK STOCKS were in good demand. 


The latest quotations were as follows: 
mere Asked. 


Bid. Asked 
America....... 135 145 








American Ex..119 int | 

Central Nat’l ..121 =i 
Chathamy...... - 

— 171% — |ietro 
| Pa - 
Commerce...... 454% — 
boy Se -116 - 
Corn Exchangel48 a 
DUNN secdeccen - 
Fifth em. .825 _ 
German Am 80 
Germania ...... "110 - 


The condition of all the national banks of 
the United States on the 1st of October, 1880, 
reflects in a remarkable manner the change 
that has come over the business world dur- 
ing the past year.” The aggregate of re- 
sources—the liabilities being, of course, the 
same—is much the highest ever reported, 
being more than 2,105 millions.. In regard 
to the leading items on both sides of the 
balance-sheet the same remark is true. The 
individual denosits reach the enormous 
sum of $873,537,637. The highest amount 
reported before the panic of 1873, when the 
amount of banking capital was larger than 
itis now, was $656,187,552. Only a year 
ago the deposits were reported at $719,- 
737,569, which was at that time the largest 
aggregate ever reported. In the item of 
loans and discounts the total is $1,037,064,- 
441, a large increase upon the amount in 
any for:aer statement. Another remarkable 
feature is the specie item. The banks hold 
109 million dollars in gold, silver, and 
certificates, an increase of no less than 67 
millions in one year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent. and an extra dividend of one per 
cent., clear of all taxes, payable on and 
after November 30th, 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued a very 
handsome pamphlet, containing a full de 
scription of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail. 
road property, including the facts and 
particulars as to its important connections 
and future prospects, together with items 
- of interest in regard to the securities of the 
company, all of which we commend to the 
attention of capitalists and investors. 








FINANCIAL. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
Ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD: 


$5,000 REWARD 


IS OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSO- 
CIATION for the best improved CATTLE-CAR, thus 
showing the very great public interest in this import- 
ant subject. 

THE UNION LIVE STOCK ae COMPANY, of 


No. 27 Union Square, New York, e secured the 
best, cheapest, and most Practical devices for feedin 








ed and in use. will save ‘aillions of dollars - 4 
to the stock- shipping industry, and all parties, ladies 
and gentlemen, who are interested in t eat hu- 
mane or are respectfully — to . and ex- 
amine the operation and app jon, and where the 
large profits arise from its use. 

The company fs ~ ist a limited portion of its 
stock at a price which promises a — return on the 
investment immediately guarantee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BOMDS 


Desirable Inrsstment Securities 


No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, tn 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. e 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and Sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
U. 8. P and regi d interest, and other 
coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without charge. 





a” We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or éell 
Government Bonds, State and Raltlread 
Bonds, Bank Stecks, Railroad Stecks, and 


other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BUTLER'S SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF. 
ESTABLISHED (850. 
EXTRA SECURE FRONT DOOR LOCES. 
w. H. BUTLER, 


(formerly Valentine & Badtler), 


291 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
EE 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








PENNsyLvanta R. R. Co. ) 
TREASURER'S DEPARTMENT. > 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. ist, 1880. \ 
a E BOARD or RECTORS HAS THIS 
niyo declared a Bas ANNUAL K Tavibenb of 


shares = hased from the Cit 4 the 
0} tion fs ie given to oe shareholders of _prcopting the 
DEND NE PER CEN LAY scrip con- 


a ortitte into the ~ +. cor the Compan, t par, when 
presented in sums of Pang 

shall be exercised on or be’ Secours ist, 1880, 
after which date all < Ong wr un will be paid in 
cash. HN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
rae if LOUISVILLE AyD Beswenss BANDS 


r, 1880, and intend to increase the ae of 
its S aheres ¢ capit stock to that extent and for that 
object ; and further notice is hereb siven - the 
transfer books of this company will 

18th of November and on the ‘ist day ‘of De- 
NEY, Secretary. 


Orne Yonx, Oct. 18th, 1880. 





§ SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 9 


HT & NINE PER CENT. GUARANTEED 





BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


First Mortgages upon Improved Produstiee Farms in the best focali 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. Interest and Principal paid 


day of maturity in New York. 


The Fell demand for funds is giving: - e large curpies of of the ai choicest eicht and -F. *- EAs 


applications, which affords o Sue capestuniey ‘or oneice 
te . ction 


eaacentes a absoivte satisfa in tavestanemt of 
Send Circulars, references, and samplé 4 


P.M. PERKIXS. President. Nu. F. HART ‘Andes. 


every dollar We solicit 
C. W. GILLEVT #scacserer. 


4.T. WARNE, Vice-President. L.H. PERKINS, Ues’y. J.W.LATEROP, Gon'l Agent, 





BRADSTREET’S 


DEVOTED TO 


Trade, Commerce, and Finance. 





Tuts JOURNAL covers a ground the extent of which te 
eccupied by no other publication, and forms an invaluable 
work of reference to the merchant and manufacturer. 

Recurar and RELIABLE CORRESPONDENCE, furnished by 
experts expressly for this journal, from all the principal 
trade centres of this country is embraced in its columns. 

Tue ConpiTion AND ProsPects of the various markets 
nities for trade are demonstrated as by no other medium 
extant. 

QUESTIONS OF COMMERCIAL INTEREST and importance 
are fully and ably discussed editorially, without prejudice, 
by some of the most responsible writers and statisticians of 
the times. 

Tue BUSINESS CHANGES occurring in the United States 
and Canada—such as failures, dissolutions of partnerships, 
chattel mortgages, etc., <tc.—are printed in each issue, and 
the list is more complete and comprehensive than can be 
obtained through any other source. 

THE CIRCULATION OF THIS JOURNAL being among the 
best merchants, manufacturers and banking institutions of 
not only this country but many foreign, it presents an 








excellent PP y to a limited number of 

first-class banks, corporations and b firms who wish 

to keep ote before the commercial world. 
Published by 


THE BRADSTREET CO., 
279, 281, 383 Broapway, New Yous. 
Twelve Dollars por year, 


$1 
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HE ALLIED | MI NES. 
APITAL STOCK, $10,000,00 
ARES $10 RAC H, FULL PAID, NON ASSESSABLE. 
No Personal Liabil sito for Compa ke Devta. 
GENERAL OFFICE, as sROADWAY EW YORK. 


GENERAL THOMAS EWING, Ohio. 
se ry gh B. PLU Mh, Kansas. 
O. H. BROW NING, Hilinots. 
GEO. H BISSELL, New York City. 
SENJAMIN r HAM (of tam isrothers, Bankers), 
New York Cit 

JOSLAH D. RIP ‘Liey New York City. 

HARVEY M.MUN ‘seit, New York City. 

ORRIN SKINNER, New York C 

THOMAS F. WENTWORT RTH, Wow’ York City. 

RAR: 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., New York, 
GENERAL MANAGER AND MINING ENGINEER 
WM. WESTON. from the Royal School of Mines, 
London, England. 

The properties v1 the Company are located tn the 
Imogene Basin, Sneffels District, Ouray Co., Col., ane 
are apartof the great San Juan region. "The 
sist of five whole mines and one-half and twot iirds, 
respectively, of two others. Le total area of these 
is aye | acres. The Com also owns, in the 
same ba*in, two excellent m iis! sites of ten acres each, 
heavily timbered and having abundant water power, 
which will be used to run the C ompeny: smills. The 
mines are seven miles from Ouray. The Denver and 
South Park Railway will soon be extended to this 
place, and the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad will 
reach Silverton (sixteen miles southwest) during this 
autumn. A wagon-road has been built to the mines 
from Ouray, at a cost of nearly $30,000. Ample 
cabins, stofehouses, orehouses, blacksmith-shops, 
— have been erected for each mine, at a large ex- 

». A year’s supplies for 100 men have been put 

n “the storehoure, so that the mines can be worked 
through the entire snowy season. A concentratin 
mill is now being provided, having a capacity o 
fifty tons per diem. This mill will the finest in 
the State of Colorado, and will treat the ore at a cost 
of only 60 cents aton. Full stopping gr cround on all 
of the mines will be secured in about 90 days, when 
the Company, by reliable estimates, will be able to 
produce and market about $100,000 worth of ore, ne t, 
every month of the year. The mines of the consol: 
idation showing best at present are the Gertrude, 
Norma, Hidden Treasure, and Talisman. All of these 
have 20002. ore and are owned entire by the Com. 

any. The Gertrude is one of the largest veins ever 

discovered, The other mines of the consolidation are 
the Crusader, Emily, and Yellow Rose. 

The properties are ali true fissure veins, which can- 
not be exhausted In depth; and the Company s. 
therefore, free from the hazard attending minin 
carbonate de »posits. The work of development 
been pushed with flattering success. A very lara 
sum was paid for the mines; and the development 
buildings. road, and mill involve an expenditure of 
about $109,000 more. To reimburse asmall portion of 
this expenditure,a Mmited amount of stock Its of 
fered for sale at alow figure 

By the charter of the ¢ ‘ompany, no stockholder can 
be held Mable for its debts. 


A thoroughly schooled English engineer, commis 
stoned by the Roya! School of Mines, ndon, 1879, to 
report on the principal mining camps of merica, 


afier having visited Megtco, New Mexico, Cian, Art 
gona, Black Fillls, Le vad ville, Silver Cifff, and the San 
Juan country, thus speaks of the latter, in his report, 
published in November of that year: 

*My next and last place of examination was the 

eat San Juan mining country. This is, without doubt, 
Seatined to be the future great mining camp of the 
world. Here the mountains, for twenty miles aqnare, 
are interlaced with great fissure veins, running in all 
directions, that are traced for miles, and the outcrop 
of ore along the surface {8 wonderful. Jnall my 
travels and observations throvghout the world, never 
have J seen such a richness and display of ores upon 
the surface. Nature has truly made these mines the 
wonder of the nineteenth century.” 
The following gentlemen, among others, are bona 

fide large stockholds of the company 

Hon. THOMAS EWING, Ohto 

Hon P RESTON B. PLUMB, Kansas. 

Hon. 0. H. BROWNING, Illinois 

Hon . W. BLAIR, New Hampehire. 

Hon Tt. CRAGIN, New Hamshire. 

Hon ; iMES G. BL AINE. Maine 

Hon. THOMAS L. TULLOCK, New Hampshire, 
THOMAS F. WENTWORTH, New York. 


BENJAMIN F HAM, New York 
JOSIAH PD. RIPLEY, New York 
GEORGE H. BISSELL, New York. 
Cc. N. VILLAS, New York 
C. TREICKEL, New York 
FE. DUNCAN SNIFFEN, New Yor 
Major FRANK G WENTWORTH. New York. 
LUTHER M. MERRILL sete York. 
HENRY W. BISHOP, Chicag 
at Tonner tuses mailed and tntermation cheerfully giv- 


“Gubseriptions for stock received at the general office 
of the Company, 63 a New York. 


‘New York, ‘New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


S31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. Interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
mente made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpe- 

rations. Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
LUCTUS L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vice. Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


INTERES? GUARANTEED. 


AY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 

In ten years we have made 3,960 loans, without the 
loss of adollar. Fands wanted to lean en first- 
glace security y wo refe tap ences. ete. send for pamph- 
let to J. B. eA SY CO., Lawrence, 
Kaneus; or HEAR DICKINSON. Mana er, 

243 Broadway, New Yor 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


SSUE LETTERS oF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE PART EUROPE, ASIA; 
r P J CA. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Parties Bestvous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
will do well towrite to or call en the old Banking 


House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 





Registrars of Stock, Mint rust Com 
@. B. Flint, Presk Jent; Wan randreth x aA 


dent and Treasurer Edwin Secretary. 
ntendent. 


OFFIex OF eames ae unert AY. N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Commercial, 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 





THe total expense thus far of the East 
River Bridge—that, when finished, will con- 
nect New York and Brooklyn and make 
them practically one city—is $12,538,677. 
We understand that an additional expense 
of about a million and a half dollars will 
complete the magnificent structure and 
open it for public use. It is more than a 
year since the cables were laid, and the 
approaches to the bridge on both sides are 


nearly finished. The principal work re- 


maining to be done is the bridge structure 
itself; and this seems to hang fire. The 
trustees expected to commence this part of 
the work about the’ 1st of last July, and 
then expected to have the bridge completed 
by the Ist of next July. They have been 
delayed by the failure of contractors to 
fulfill their agreements in furnishing the 
requisite materials for the bridge. 

This delay naturally awakens some impa- 
tience among the people of the two cities. 
The expense of the bridge is a huge one, 
and the people would be glad at the earliest 
practicable moment to have some return 
for it. The interest on the bonds issued for 
the building of the bridge is no small item 
of expense. The trustees will consult the 
wishes of their constituents by pushing the 
work forward with the utmost possible ex- 
pedition. We have no doubt that, when the 
whole structure is finished and the bridge 
brcught into public use, the judgment of 
both cities will be heartily in its favor. Our 
hope is that both cities will, at no distant 
day thereafter, come under one municipal 
government and be one city, under the title 
of New York. Their union will be better 
for both. There is no necessity for two 
municipal governments over a people so 
contiguous in locality and so directly re- 
lated by common interests. 





DRY GOODS. 


Dourrne the past.week there has been a 
steady demand for most kinds of seasona 
ble goods from the hands of both agents 
and jobbers, and there has also been a more 
active inquiry for fabrics adapted to the 
spring trade. Values were firm, with an 
upward tendency in some cases. 

Corton Goops were in steady movement. 
Stocks are very light and prices very firm. 
The shipments abroad consisted of 979 
packages from this port, 136 packages from 
Boston, and 80 packages from other mar- 
kets; in all 1,145 packages for the week, 
and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880,113,348 p'k'g's, valued at. .§8,958,855 
Same time in 1879.128,875 p'k’g's, valued at.. 8,378,888 
Same time in 1978.114,496 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 7,244,177 
Same time in 1877.111,108 p’k'g’s. valued at.. 7,204,203 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in good request. Stocks are very 
light and many makes are largely sold 
ahead. Prices are strong and in many 
cases higher. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
and firm. 

Cotton flannels were in steady movement 
on account of back orders, and current 
business was of fair proportions. Lead- 
ing makes are closely sold up and prices are 
firm. 

Cottonades were in fair request. 

Denims were in steady demand and firm. 

Ducks.—There was a well-sustained de- 
mand for dyed ducks by clothiers and the 
shirt trade, and the best makes continued 
firm at ruling quotations. 

Tickings were distributed in moderate 
parcels toa fair amount and prices ruled 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

Print-cloths were active and firm. We 
quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 2 13-16c. 
for 56x60. 

Prints.—The general demand for fancy 
prints was comparatively light and chiefly 
confined to small seleetions for the renewal 
of assortments. There were, however, 
some large transactions, the most important 
of which was the sale of the entire remain- 
ing stock of Sprague’s dark fancy prints to 
Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co., who offered 
them to the trade at 5gc., less 5 per cent., by 





the case. Shirtings were more sought for 





and liberal sales were in some cases effected 
by agents. 

Ginghams have been quiet except for 
Staple checks, in which there was a fair 
movement from the hands of both agents 
and jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for light reassortments of worsted 
fabrics, but cotton dress goods remained 
quiet. 

Woo.en Goops were in medente de- 
mand. There is at present no disposition to 
press sales and prices rule fairly steady. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for low-grade goods, while the better quali- 
ties were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand and steady. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Cloakings were taken in fair quantities 
by manufacturers and prices ruled steady. 

Kentucky jeans have been taken a little 
more freely in small lots by Southern and 
Southv-estern buyers. Supplies are gen- 
erally moderate and values are well main- 
tained. 

Satinets rule quiet, with some call for 
spring plain and printed effects. 

Flannels were in steady inquiry for small 
assortments of colored fabrics, most of 
which are in very light supply, while some 
makes are sold well ahead. 

Blankets are well sold up and prices re- 
main firm, while the new demand is fair 
for the season. 

Foretcn Dry Goons were without much 
change. There were a few more out-of-town 
buyers present; but they operated sparing- 
ly and cautiously, confining their purchases 
to actual necessities Thejobbing trade 
wasalso quiet. Supplies of foreign goods 
at second hands, however, are generally 
light, as distributers have not kept up their 
stoeks, and retailers’ wants have been large- 
ly supplied through the auction-rooms. 
Values of a few of the most staple fabrics 
are steady; but the large supplies of many 
goods with importers and the undesirable- 
ness of others have had a depressing influ- 
ence on prices. The past week has not 
been very activein the auction-rooms, but 
some important offerings are announced 
durinz the present one. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,279,386, 
showing an increase of $52,410 as compared 
with last week and $341,537 decrease as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,221,661, or $77,725 more than 
the imports. 





MOURNING FABRICS 


AND 


Black Dress Coods 


of every quality, including many 


Elegant Novelties, 


Just Received, 


also, an unequaled assortment of 


Black Cashmeres, 
at Prices helow Competition. 


AT Stewart & Ct 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth & 10th Sts. 


WM, ESTER & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 0) 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL ees 7 SACQUES. SILK GARMENTS, Erc. 
. 4 WEST 14th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








For New Terms for 
31880 See page 26. 
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F. EATON & (0,, 


Toledo, O., 


Importers and 
Retailers of 
Dress Coods, 
Silks and Nov- 
elties for trim- 
ming s. Peo- 
pleliving in the 
est or South 
are offered the 
same facilities 
for selectin 
from our stoc 
as _ parties re- 
siding in the 
city. By send- 
ing your ad- 
dress, stating 
kind of goods 
desired, sam- 
ples will be 
sent at any 


time. Terms 
strictly one 
price. Import- 
ers of Lace 
Materials and 
Macrame 
Thread. 


F. EATON & C0, 


TOLEDO, O. 


SMcOR 
eGo oma 


have placed on’ their counters 
FIVE HUNDRED PIECES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SATIN DE LYON, 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
SATIN LA REINE, 


at $1.50, $1.75. and $2. 
POSITIVELY 75c. and $1 PER YARD LESS THAN 
ACTUAL COST OF IMPORTATION. 
THE ABOVE LOTS ARE FRESH GOODS AND COM. 
PRISE ALL EVENING AS WELL ASSTREET SHADES 








i880 JONES = 1/840 


CHOICE FALL Cc s. 
35 Departments at Popu rices. 
SUITS anp CLOAKS. a Hovservurn’G Goons, 


BOYS’ SUITS. o Vo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODSo * o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. © ° ep CROCKERY 
SILKS rs) 5 “e CHiN A. 
— o o ” 
.° JONES °. 
+ x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Aveaue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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FURNITURE. o she o MILLINERY. 

Ml © vGents’ Furnish’g G’ds. 
Persone! an Sen te? Fur g 
Sead for New Fall Catalogue. 108, 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MorpaY Bvamne, November 15th, 1880. 


PRINTS. 
Albion............. 6 |Manchester........ 7 
American......... -» 63 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... — Mallory........ evees ¥ 
[ee T OPIGRAL, ccccccceces 7 
Cocheco. ........0 GF RRR sok cceseccccs 7 
Dunnell’s fancy —!Richmond’s ........ 64 
Freeman............ — ‘Simpson’ *ssolid blk.. 7 
Gar E vecvscce : Sprague’s......... te 
Gloucester. ......... 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
Es cadediuceces 64) Washingten... - & 
ee er 7 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag. 94 Mohawk ...... execs ® 
Bates ........ 9 Renfrew 14 
Glasgow 84 Cumberland........ 
Gloucester 9 W hite M’f’g Co.stpl 9 
Lancaster 9 ‘¢  Fanev 9 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F ¥ 6 Laconia...... 10-4 25 
Atlantic. A..... Sk a 11-4 27% 
we Ser 36 7 )Lyman, T...... 86 «6y 
essere 74|Massachusetts : 
pie. ee 64 BB....36 69 
eS exe of pi Se 33 (64 
awed 65 a. SAP 30 «By 
Appleton, A....é 8 “ Stand..36 7% 
os - 7 |Medford....... 36 — 
a RS 7 Nashua, oe: 7t 
Augusta eer 74 8 
ane 64 “ rE. 40 9 
ae te 53 o W..48 134 
Broadway...... 36 6 |Newmarket,DD36 63 
Bedford, R..... 30 «(5B vet G..36 64 
Boott, C....... 34 «64 a N..36 6% 
a 74) Pacific, Extra ..36 7 
“« &§. 30 haath a 
o- Bihstasce 39 8 epee. iaeiien 7-4 18) 
Continental, C. .36 73 --. 84 W 
o Dot “.... 84 
Conestoga, D...28  — “ ---104 25 
”" G...30 $i - -11-4 273 
” 8 ..33 > .124 32 
- l..96 74|Pepperell, Efine39 8 
Dwight, . ee 30 R....36 7 
. eee vonn - 0....33 7 
ee TS 38 2 | «©  Nill80 6% 
Exeter, A...... 36 64 Pequot, ) ree: 36 «8 
oes coun 6}: Mcowes y 
Ellerton...... 10-4 234) ee ee 45 16 
Harrisburg. A..36 73) [puttaBeld, A....36 6 
B. = 64) Pocasset, Ds — 360 «73 
Indian Head... .- +83 6B 
30 ; a. B. ..40 8h 
o "40 He Stark, AA...... 36 «8 
‘ ee  \  epmepee 36 10 
Indian Orchard : ** heavy....40 105 
ome. Ge ™ Kcneckes .48 16 
cae OS A er 58 20 
« = if 7S 27% 
- a. eee 824 
Lawrence. LL ..36 63 Wamsutta, ST..40 12 
ce ee 59 20 
sn XX...36 8 - “79 30 
“ XXX. 40 9 a ..89 824 
Langley,A 36 7H: a ..99 3 
oe6eee 8 Ge! sg .108 37 
"so rt Wachusett oe 36 «7 
Laconia, B......96 GH  ..... 80 7% 
— S waneen “74 = - --40 11 
sere 8-4 20 | peer ees. 48 12} 
O- sctdns 94 22 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS 4ND SHIRTINGS, 
ae Langdon GB...36 11% 
9 |Lonsdale....... 36 (UR 
“ AA 38 10 ** Cambrie..36 124 
Allendale..... 64 17 Masonville.... .36 10 
a ee - Nashua, iveews 36 «OR 
wenn. 84 22 ES 42 123 
Bartlett, | Sa . 36 a - Ww. 45 14 
. 5-4 123 Newmarket, F. 36 % 
74.N » Wo MED. 060 36 12 


Ballou & Son: . 36 
. 33 


Bay Mills...... 12-36 
Blackstone, AA. = 
Boott, : 


Canoe. ... 

Clinton, Al.. 

Dwight, Star 8. .36 
eis Anchor36 

Fearless. . 

Fruit of the Loom: 


oe «* 2 
oe “ 42 
Forestdale...... 36 
Green,G........36 
Gold Medal... ..36 


Great Falls, 
o -B.: 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: 


“ “ee 


Hope........ pe: 
Indian Orchard... 
“ DW 

















64 «Ladies w’r.36 
= --. 04 


8 | Utica. 
| ** ex. heavy.36 
Dy ® - bebode. 54 
i psessoren 64 
124,“ ccceee ny 
Fan a ee 94 
si - fessbetes 104 
* hea - 10 
gan Nonp. St: 86 
9 | White Rock... .36 
7 |Wamsutta: 
7 OXX.36 
73| “* cambric.. .86 
'  @ ble warp.36 
84/ Wauregan, 1008.36 
“shirt a 
i * we 
13: “ ea a ne 


8 Whitinsville.. ..86 


- 83 
36 ry Williamsville: 
10 Al.. 


Laugdon, 76. .. 86 
; "8 4 


2 133! 


TICK INGS. 





Boston 
Col’mb’n nh’ > 
Otis, CC........ . 


ara ‘Methuen, AA.. 
ASA.. 


isp Se 
144, Pearl River....... 
aaa AA.. 
Ln B.. 


a 
i Swift River....... 
ie | | Thorndike, A 
.. 


13 York 


Nabi ane apes 30 
184! 

DENIMS, 

153 Pear) River....... 
Rt eee mer 
16 | pe 
12 be koi, 









a 
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CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsa sateen 9 
Androscoggin sat. : National.......... - 
Canoe River..... ° y (pananan ot sateen 9 
Clarendon........ 7.\Pep r= 3 ae 9 
Indian Orch. Imp. Hy Roe SS 
Laconia ......00-- \Mane rs: - 

cae DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 8} Laugley, B....-14 8 
Augusta ...... coe | Massachusetts, D. 
“ee ea G. % 
ree 83 — BD. cocceces 84 
Lyman, H........ 83 8 B. .cccccccces 8 

CHECES. 
Caledonia, ax. +e» 124)Park Mills,No.50. 12 
phen 114) Park Mills, No. 60, 13 
Economy......... 12 |Prodigy.......... 12 
Far & Mars, No.5. 12 |York, I..........- 1% 
No.6. 18| “ AAextra... 15 








Ss. GS. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND 19th ST., 
BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR MAGNIFICENT 
STOCK OF 


SEALSKIN SACQUES 
DOLMANS. 


ALSO 


FUR-LINED 


GARMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT PRICES VERY M MUCH 
UNDER THE PRESENT MARKET VALU 
Our Sealskin 8S. e guarantee 


d Dol 
to be 25 per cent. lower than se can be bought for 
to-day fiom the manufacturer: 4 


They are of the best one and all pure London 
ye. ’ 





INSPECTION AND COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
STOCKS INVITED. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


COR. SIXTH AVE. AND 19ru ST. 


WHAT SHALL THE 


BABY WEAR? 


Where can I find RELIABLE CLOTHING for my 


BOYS AND GIRLS? 


A VISIT TO THE 


| Te . ef, 6&4} 
LILIPUTIAN/BAZAR 
will give the most satisfac- 
tory answer to the above 
queries. Everything for In- 
fants’ and Children’s Wear. 
Complete outfits for all ages 
up to 16 years, at low prices. 


Send for Catalogue. 
BEST & CO, :2Fshen 


Waller. MSA! 


NO. 245 GRAND ST., NAER BOWERY. 
INDUCEMENTS AND BARGAINS. 


LADIES’ DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
CIRCULARS. 











SACQUES, AND 


OUR ELLE” DOLMAN, of Diagonal or Beaver, 
BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED with Jet Passem nterie, 
SIL SATIN PIPING, and PWontn, BEADED 
F GE, only $10. BEATS THE WORL 


ALSO 
DOLMANS | at $12, $15, Be | ene upward. 
ULSTERS. Dover: Poiteasted ED, ¢ caching ULSTE cR 


of CHEVIOT, in DIFFEREN handsomely 
made and | finished, at $7; worth $12. ETLSO U LISTERS 
at $5.56 $8, and upward. SA CQUES of IMPORT 
DIAG ONAL and BEAVER, RICHLY TRIMMED, at $10 
and S12; worth double. Also S oe MS. © -. 
$9, $14 , to $30. BEST Ano CREAPEST IN ECIT 
LADIES’ SUITS and OSTU MES.—CASHMFRE 
SUITS, RICHLY TRIMMED. WITH SATIN or NOV. 
ELTY, at $8; worth =. SILK SUITS at $15; worth 


$35. Ot her grades SEL a8 CHEAP. IMMENSE 
STOCK and ST Be SOL 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, VULSTERS, and SUITS. BEST 
STOCK and LOWEST PRICE: 


BARGAINS and NOVEL a in DRESS G 
CLOTH and FLAN 








OODS, 
1 H : opr SUITINGS = a Gocirable 
ades, a’ ° |} per ya Cc 
MERES, 24 in Aue st * 
DRESS and TRIMMING PLAIDS one NOVELTIES in 











mM 
SA TINS, Vv LVETEENS, DAMASSES, BIO 
CADES, ete. TRIMMING SILKS at S0c. ELEGANT 
UAI Silk-face Velvet at wo! 
yard. SILK-FINISHED VELVETEEN at 88c.; worth 
. R WARRANTED. to WEAR 
at 7c. ALS BLACK GOO neces ACK 
CACHMERE, 36 inch, at 50c. ; SHAWLS 
GLOVES. HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR. = GREAT 
ARGA 


SretaL L BARGAINS in BLANKETS and FLAN. 
= GOOD BLANKETS, 1 
tra 


Extn Pe dita ota 1g pktas 


CE. HEAVY ALL- 


» WOOL FLANNEL, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 





245 GEAND 8ST., NEAR BOWERY. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN 
IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE CITY, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASS, etc., 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL’ RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth | Avenue, N New ny 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SALE. 


Large reduction in all the different grades of Car- 
Ppeting, etc., previous to occupying the new addition 
to our premises. 

220 rolls Tapestry Brussels at 75c.; reduced from §1 
per yard. 200 rolls at 85c.; formerly $1.10 per yard. 
875 rolls Body Brussels will be closed out at $1.50; 
previously sold at $1.85 per yard. 

Velvets from $1.50, Moquettes from $1.75, Axmin- 
sters from $2.25, Wiltons from §2.75 per yard. 


Druggets. Druggets. Druggets. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK. All widths 
and sizes,in newest and richest designs and colorings. 

Special attention is called to our large stock of 
SMYRNA REVERSIBLE KNAPPISTAN Carpets (with 
Borders to match, specially manufactured for our 
use), equal in designs and coloring tothe real Turk- 
ish goods, at one-quarter of the cost. 

RUGS and MATS of the same material, in all sizes, 
at FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the Newest Styles in Raw Silks, Sateens, 
Terrys, etc., etc. 


200 pieces of JUTE in raw silk effects from 50 cents 

ard; 150 pieces of BORDERED JUTES, suitable 

| af Portisres _ Window Draperies, at 75 cente per 

ard. Worth $1.50 to 81.75 per yard. New Patterns 

in CRETONNES and CREPE clor HS, of our own 

direct importation. 100 different styles oa _ Aatiene 
and Real Lace CURTAINS, from 64.50 pe 


Sheppard Kaagp, 


* 191 SIXTH AV., cor. 13th i. 


rgains in Blankets. 
BED COMFORTA SPREADS. AND 
SMe ETA Pe WNEN AND AND COTTON 
Oop 8 GENERALLY. 
MATTRESSES, RING. BEDS NDOW SHADES, 
OIL CLOTHS, CARPETS TRON DEDSTEA 
Boarding schools, and he 


f oa = py falt; 
‘urnis' 
H. *?. WILLIAMS 8 & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 
UY THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN- WIRE MATTRESS. 
For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
it has no JAL. 
Agents for New York C 
ma. &- 




















WILLIAMS & CO., 


No. bt - Canal Street, 
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CARPETS. 
SPECIAL SALE 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and 
EXTRA QUALITY INGRAINS. 


FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS WE WILL OFFER 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THESE STYLES OF CAR- 
PETS, IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS, AT 


Great Reductions 
IN PRICES. 


We have also our usual large assortment of AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, THREE-PLYS, MATS, 
RUGS, etc., 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN USUAL LOW PRICES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 AND 423 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y,. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEEK, Manager. 


W.& J. 


are now offering their 
extensive stock of 


Oriental Carpets and Hugs, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


AT 


LOW PRICES. 














A SPECIAL LINE OF 


GHIORDES, 
KOULAS, AND 


DAGHESTANS 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


CARPETS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


9, O51, and 655 Broadway. 


a a) 











For Wew Terms for 1881 





see page 26. 





FASHION 


FOR SALE BY 
A. T. STEW. 
A 


62 inches wide; 





BL. SOLOMON’S SONS. 





DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


-|Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


nannies 


Satin finish both | "* “* ™ ont" #¥) 


RNOLD CONSTABLES CO. S23; > very heavy ; ; soft asdown 3 | ounxeay i & BURNHAM | 
Yaues uconenty & co. |all mode shades 
. broider for table or p 
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Dusurance practically comes to—not less than the re- | will get back, at the very most, as much as | probable that the great errors of state taxa- 
. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE 


We understand that the examination of 
the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of this city by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York has not 
been commenced as yet. Some weeks ago 
we briefly alluded to the illness of Superin- 
tendent Fairman, announcing a postpone- 
ment of the examination in consequence 
thereof; but it does not seem proper that, 
through the prolonged illness of the chief 
of a department, the duties and obligations 
pertaining to his office should be allowed to 
lapse entirely. When an official is pre- 
vented from a'tending to his proper work, 
it is customary to relegate that work to a 
subordinate or deputy, and we do not see 
why an exception to this general rule should 
be made in this particular case. Eighty 
thousand policyholders are anxiously await- 
ing the verdict resulting from the examina- 
tion, and a delay such as this serves but to 
kindle a not inexcusable suspicion as to the 
genuineness of the undertaking. 








THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


(Becorp ARTICLE.) 





TneEne is a general impression prevalent 
and a general objection raised that life in- 
surance is exceedingly costly. This im- 
pression fosters and prepares the way for 
that daily exposed and daily withering nui- 
sance which daily sprouts again in some 
new place and with some new title—the co- 
operative concern. There is a continual de- 
sire to find some office where a ‘‘ cheap” 
policy of insurance on life can be had; and, 
of course, such desire is not allowed to ache 
ungratified. Policies, as well as bonds, 
stocks, and greenbacks, can be had very 
cheap, if one is not too particular about 
their character and quality. We could 
name bonds and stocks which can be got 
for one dollar on the thousand; insurance 
policies, very nicely gotten up, can be had 
at half (orless) what ‘‘ other companics” 
charge; and as for counterfeit money, al- 
though our acquaintance with that line of 
supplies is very slight, we are sure it can 
be found, in the proper quarter, at the 
usual price of imitations, So, those who 
want ‘‘cheap” policies on their lives van go 
to the nearest co-operative, and can pay as- 
sessments until they are tired of the pro- 
cess. Truc, they will be very unlikely to 
bring anything back, unless they die very 
s%on; but they will not lose more than they 
put in, counting disapnointment as nothing. 

Nothing in this world which cost money 
will ever be had, on any considerable and 
permanent scale, for less than its cost and 
its worth. This isan excellent rule to re- 
member in connection with insurance of all 
kinds; and, if nominal {nsurance is offered 
at less than cost, you may be perfectly sure 
the article is really nominal and no more. 
We will also convey a secret, right here: 
life insurance, like all other insurance, is 
the genuine, essential, exclusive, co-opera-” 
tive institution, from skin to core and from 
generation to generation. It is that or 
nothing; itis that and nothing. But the 
difference between ft and the ordinarily 
called co-operative is, that the latter is a 
cast-iron razor. One is made to last, and the 
other is made to last only long enough to 
take in what will come in. 

Life insurance does take money, but it 
returns it; and because we believe the 
general impression on this matter is loose 
and erroneous we return to the considera- 
tion of the subject where we left it, two 
weeks ago. 

At that time we showed, by the simple 
process of multiplying annual premiums by 
sundry numbers representing years, that life 
insurance, kept up, costs the interest on the 
money paid in, this being the maximum 
possible cost to those who live longest and 
pay the most. In this view—which is the 
strictly correct view of the essential facts of 
the case—a policy on life is a contract by 
which certain regular deposits are made by 
the one party, upon obligation to return 
fir ally vot less than the sum of all deposits; 
and, perhaps, all the way up to a hundred 
ane fifty times that sum, varying with the 
time uf settlement. Of course, the contract 
is not in such form; but this is what it 
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turn of all deposits, and probable more, 
possibly very much more. The ability of 
the “bank” to perform this work arises 
from what it charges for the service—to wit, 
the naked use of the deposits, as already 
stated. This is all which is or can be re- 
ceived. (It is, however, to be distinctly 
understood that we refer all along to poll- 
cies kept up.) Now, how heavy is this cost 
to the policyholder? 

Let us take the plain, ordinary life policy, 
at the average insuring age of 35, and 
assume that it is absolutely and certain- 
ly to run until 78. We have, then, $1,000 
to be paid in 38 years, for an annual pay- 
ment of $26.38 during that term. Now, the 
average interest rate realized on mean assets 
during the past eleven years, by all com- 
panies of this state operating in each of those 
years, did not exceed 514 per cent., and it 
would obviously be out of the question to 
conjecture any higher rate than this. Com- 
pounded at 5}, $26.88 per annum will be 
$3,364 in the 38 years. Deducting the $1,- 
000 (the face of the policy), we have $2,364 
as what it will cost the man to get back 
$1,000 at the end of this term, or about $62 
per year as the cost of being insured; in 
other words, what he will pay for the chance 
that he may die in any one of those years. 

This is very costly—is it not? You would 
not have supposed life insurance could cost 
so much? But wait a little. Thecase is not 
closed yet. The rate assumed is not safely 
to be counted upon for the next third cen- 
tury. We must let it downa notch. At5 
per cent. the aggregate will be $2,983. De- 
ducting the $1,000, as before, the net cost is 
$1,983, or $52 a year. This is still very 
expensive, being about twice the nominal 
premium paid. Let us look still further 
into the matter before we are sure. 

This calculation is what the premium 
payments will aggregate to the company, 
and the qualification is material. Obviously, 
it matters not to your pocket, in this analysis 
of the case, what the company can or will 
realize from use of the money. The si le 
question is, what you can do with it? Sup- 
pose that, as outlined above, you do pay 
the company $52 a year for 38 years— 
$1,983 in all—for the privilege of get- 
ting back $1.000 which you have de- 
posited in installments. The question is, 
first: Could you accumulate $2,983 with 
those installments, if you should keep 
them? Weanswer, unhesitatingly: No. It 
would be impossible to find a competent 
and successful financier who would under- 
take to realize on invested funds as much 
as 5 per cent. compounded during 25 years 
to come. The rate must come down for 
individual cases. Taking it at 4, the cost is 
$1,358, or about $36 a year. But you can- 
not do as well as the insurance company 
can, under your disadvantage of small 
amounts. This year’s installment of a few 
fifties or hundreds must be invested by 
itself; next year’s, to put with it, will not 
come until next year. For this manifest 
drawback, which those who wield aggre- 
gated small sunts do not have to contend 
with, the rate of interest must drop again. 
At 3 per cent. assumed, the total cost, as be- 
fore, is $879, or $23 annually for the 88 
years, 

This does not look so serious; but the 
hard-pan is still semewhat further down 
and we must resume digging. All these 
computations have been made upon the 
mere assumption that the installments are 
paid in promptly at the beginning of each 
year and are immediately invested. Every 
dollar of interest is to be collected prompt- 
ly, and the combined principal and interest 
are to be immediately reinvested. There 
must not be any loss of time, or the process 
of accumulation will te noticeably im- 
paired. Can you manage it that way, if you 
try to compound your premiums for your- 
self? Assuredly, not. Assuming that the 
figures last reached are cut down by this 
drawback one-tenth only, we have, as the 
net cost of getting the $1,000 repaid, $692, 
or $18 a year for the 38 years. If cut down 
one-eighth, it would be $17. 

The $62 with which we started has thus 
come down more than two-thirds, by a pro- 
cess of reasoning which brings us inevita- 
bly to the conclusion, unless a flaw can be 
found in some step therein. Observe that 
this entire analysis aims to answer by com- 
mon-sense methods this question: The man 





he pays in. How much interest-yield, which 
he could and would get otherwise, will the 
process cost him? Gross premiums having 
been used, no allowance has been made for 
the dividend deduction, which will cer- 
tainly reduce cost somewhat. The chance 
that, instead of drawing out only what has 
been paid in, the policy will draw ten to a 
hundred times that has also been left in 
the background. Of course, this must and 
should be paid for. 

If the argument is sound, we have shown 
that there is a great current misapprehen- 
sion regarding the actual cost of life insur- 
ance. Another view of the subject remains, 
which must be reserved for another article, 





A MONEY-MAKING SCHEME. 


Amone the many money-making schemes 
developed from time to time, there are few 
to compare with the popular insurance plan. 
Just now the mutual method of assessment 
seems ahead. It is so easily understood, as 
to premium, dividend, assessment, and the 
various other technicalities by which the in- 
surance business, as a rule, is inflicted, that 
the simplest mind can easily grasp it. This 
suits the projectors. The grasp of the sim- 
ple mind is just what they want, and the 
simpler the mind the larger their profits. It 
is easy to understand that, if a man belongs 
to a class containing five thousand members, 
and each of them pays a dollar at the death 
of somebody, it amounts to nearly five thou- 
sand dollars. Seventy-five per cent. of this 
sum goes to the dead man’s friends, or is 
supposed to, making a little less than $3,- 
750. That seems quite a sum fora poor 
man; but the company fares even better. 
The member has to die, in order to realize 
anything; and, strange to say, the company 
also realizes by his death to the extent of 
more than one thousand dollars. In this 
way the mutual assessment plan, it will be 
seen, would flourish best in an unhealthy 
country, and could drive a brisk business 
by insuring asthmatic, fever-stricken, and 
generally played-out subjects. With money 
rolling in at the rate of a thousand a head 
for every member who dies, such a concern 
would soon become wealthy in a yellow- 
fever district. 

The business is invariably bad in a region 
where the people are mutually healthy; and 
in such place it needs a man of inventive 
genius to run the concern, in order to kecp 
the bottom from falling out of it. Occa- 
sionally agents are found equal to the task. 
They spread their plans before a confiding 
public, gather up initiation fees, roll up 
long lists of memberships, and flourish right 
on until they have every insurable man in 
the district on their list. Then comes a lull 
in the finances—a sort of panic, for which 
no remedy is to be found, save in the death 
of some member in the ‘‘class.” Members 
often refuse to die. Especially is it so in 
Scranton. The general agent is not to be 
daunted by this obstinacy. What does he 
do? Why, simply announce on a neat cir- 
cular to his members that John Brown or 
Alexander Jones has died rather suddenly 
in some obscure hamlet in the outskirts of 
the city, and the mutual assessment is need- 
ed forthwith to console his sorrowing widow 
and defray the expenses of his burial. Of 
course. the sympathies of the members are 
aroused, and as they forward each the Al. 
mighty Dollar to the agent they are very 
sorry that Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones died so 
young. The wicked agent knows better. 
He knows also that the particular Brown or 
Jones in question never had an existence, 
but was invented for the occasion, because 
business was dull in the Mutual Aid hive 
and he was in need of funds. This is no 
imaginary sketch; but we are informed that 
something similar was practiced in this city 
by an assessment insurance sharper, who 
has left recently for fresh fields and pas- 
tures new.—Scranton (Pa.) Republican, Nov. 
5th. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue joint commission appointed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature to investigate 
and report upon the character of the Penn- 
sylvania corporation tax law of March 20th, 
1877, and first meeting in Harrisburg, have 
continued their sessions in Philadelphia 
and the whole subject of corporate taxation 
appears to be receiving attention. It is 
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tion in respect to corporations and their 
business will receive some correction 
throuch the investigations thus instituted. 
The £tna Life, with other life companies, 
has communicated with the commission on 
the detrimental results of the three-per- 
cent. tax on gross premium receipts. It is 
possible that a discrimination may be recom- 
mended as between new or first life premiums 
and renewals, shouid the net receipts not 
be made the basis of taxation. A very im- 
portant topic is the inequity and injustice 
of taxing non-Pennsylvania business of 
Pennsylvania corporations, which  busi- 
ness is subject to tax in the states where it 
is transacted. On!y asa net result can such 
business, with any show of reason, be treated 
as the receipts of a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion.— American Ex. and Review. 


..«-The London Commercial World, learn- 
ing that three American insurance commis- 
sioners are about to visit Great Britain, for 
the purpose of examining the insurance 
companies which do business in this coun- 
try, says: ‘‘We do not complain that it 
should be so. Our companies must take 
the bitter with the sweet; but to some of 
the managers it must be a bitter pill, in- 
deed, to have an American insurance com- 
missioner walk into the office, with his cre- 
dentials, and demand to examine the office 
books and inspect the company’s securities. 
Perhaps, however, after all, the coming 
visit may not turn out a yery formidable 
business, American insurance commis- 
sioners are but men, and, asin the coming 
instance they will be men at once on busi- 
ness and pleasure bent, trying to kill two 
birds with one stone, it is not unlikely they 
will adopt the rule common in such and 
similar cases: do as little business as possi- 
ble and get as much as possible for doing 
it.”—The Chronicle. 


....The investigations of the special com- 
mittee of the legislature of Ohio into the 
practice and standing of the co-operative 
life insurance companies, so called, was 
more fruitful of facts than the most san- 
guine could have anticipated, especially 
after the co-operatives began to expose 
each other. The committee took testimony 
enough to make a printed volume of ten or 
twelve hundred pages, and stopped not be- 
cause they had exhausted the facts, but 
because they had all they could handle. 
The committee’s report will, no doubt, prove 
interesting reading at the next session of 
the legislature.—Baltimore Underwriter. 
..--A very interesting circumstance is 
recorded in connection with the establish- 
ment of agencies in this country by the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company, of Edinburgh. Theeminent Sir 


Walter Scott was for a number of years 
president of that institution, and his signa- 
ture is said to be still quite common in its 
office. — United States Review. 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwakp L. Dossins, Sec’y. THEO. MacKNeET, Treas. 


—— 




















Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par values)....... $33,905,261 . 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 0S 


Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,355,51 10 





lus on New York Standard 
Market Value of Assets......... ppqese $6,012,528 64 
DIREcTorRS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarilan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 

Gesteed pate Pn Saiies. yl 

NET SURPLUG........0........00 730,285 27 

Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..81.741,943 33 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
q 1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


For New Terms for 

















1881 see page 26. 
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Money invested in an INCON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,674, 947.01. 


of ti this Co: Bsvu- 
Lore ECU TY PECONOMICAL, Mane GEMENT, and 
RALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Léfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
. H. BURFORD, actuary, 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880...........cccc-cescees #19, oe. 156 00 
Surplus over abies enemas 1,849,660 

Amount of insurance in f 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each 6: $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-partici a ey (at low rates) tes) av. 
fi low unv: and 
= nce—not Oe 


OF NEW YORK. 
mts Wanted. | HENRY STOKES, President. 


- Wanraa, St J. L. HALsBy, Sec. 
We Van . 
H. B. Stoxgs, * Ase’t Sec’s. 








©. P. FRALEIGH, Searctoge. 











1826. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Spee @ and a 


a 804,038 88 
wecccccccoccecccceccece 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 


— ong yey: CSHB, pa 


Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

















Assets, 12th mo., Sist, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 
SN idicradtcsnsamcimeubacsitoas 3,696,481 35 
Racciecckcsteasiensiedec $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply te Home Office. 





1829. Charter t Perpetual. 1880, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...83,262,627 46 
EZRA T. "SS... ALFRED G. parse. 





PEN TOL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


anon ma F FLA DELFH 97,051 510 00. 
, President. 








_For New Terms for 
#BRI see page 26. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1830. 


The Trustees, in SP wp to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit t ~y-rpey I Statement of ts 
affaires on the 8ist of December, 1870. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 

from Ist January, 1s7", to Sist De 





GUE, BG Pnniintiecccccscccnbecvtensncs $3,000,096 58 
Premiums op policies not marked off ist 

SEE, DEM ncsccccccccscoscccescecse 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies aoe been issued upon Life - 

Risks ; wea Fire disconnected 

with Marine 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

187.’, to 31st December, 1874.........++ 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,531 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8:'0,/36 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. §8,875,5°8 00 
1,307,200 00 

Real te an Gintms due the Com- 
pany, estimated at...............--ce0e £00,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
GE Seneccnccebeddcvons avecéedecs 291,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets...... oeeee- 12,487,789 51 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
ef February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 

it on the t so red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slset December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





















































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
RLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. Cd 
W. H. H. MOORE, N ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V’ BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
ES CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, SEORGE W. LANE 
RDO BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D nORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STUR EDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LPH PEMOYNE, CHA 3 D. LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIA RYCE, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
E. DODGE, PETER y; KING 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE ba THURBER, 
¢. AND, . RAVEN 
JOHN D. HEWLE WILLIAM 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. NRY COLLINS, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. TORN L. RIKER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. HK. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
Parana, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This C 





ducts tts busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
act Sat 


Offices 100 Broadway, New Yerk; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montagne Streets 
Bulldings, { aud 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


— Oo-—- 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 

Outstanding Risks.......... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Gah GAGIIE...ccccccccececcveccccee 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

CONTINGENCIES). ..... 6.020 eeseeeees 
Den Rs cece cngncecncnisniaiane 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Dateod States Bonds ry market valee.. “81, 090,810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks. . 3; 7/827 
i c.s.cbeneanbadondiségah ekahanaee 240,.86 58 


worth ¢ Loans SASL ORE Se 235,225 00 
M ‘on Real Estate, worth 
inscniaeatesh sabenaeiecgneans 673,600 00 


IE vcttcatcncsxpesecnneeie oars 677,500 00 


ion. 29 f 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, eens x, 
sedentieeeant A. KIRBY, cenniianietitt 
JOHN K. oman on General Age 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Timechtyn Department. 
F.C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 





LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 

A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. EF. Brecuer, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 








NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some for'm, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


s s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed ‘the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the “‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Weli-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given ite 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By ite liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. OYDELL, Supt of Agenries 
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The Iudependent, 


TEMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
62 Nun: bers, in advance (postage free)........83.0@ 


26 a (¢ mos.). ip advance. (postage free) 1.50 
13 ‘ (3nos). = , 

4 , (imenth), “ - 35 
£74 : ‘Oweeks), “ ” 20 
1 Number () week). ‘ * 10 


52 Numbers, afier 3 morths, - 3.50 
52 ‘ after 6 months, 4 oo 


2%” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bonk Cheeks, or Drafts if possibic. When nettherot 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KEG 
Trhe LeTreR. The present registration system is 
viriual'y ep absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to régister 
letters whenever requested to do no. 

VAPERS ere forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the .ublisher for their discontinaaace 
aud until payment of all sriearages is made, as Tre 
quired by law. 

du pawes coter.d on the subscription books with- 
ott the money in advance 

SUBPORIBERS are pxrticularly requested to ote 
the expir ion Of their suvecriptiuns, and to forward 
what is due tof the ensu.ne yeur, with or without 
further rem nder from this ottice, 

THY RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for maney 
remitted 1o RENEW supscriptions are indicated ts 
the change in the date uf expiration on the title yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change fe 
made cither ihe first or 8 cond week 4*ter th. ae 
is recelved. But when @ postage stenp is recefy 
the receipt wii’ be sent hy mai! 

Messrs BAMPSCN LOW & CO., No. 148 Ficet Street, 
ere onr Agente in Lond: n to receive sub<criptions 
and rdyvertisements : 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


A Arosa 


P.-0,. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


|. Any person who tak. sa pape: regularly from the 
post-ofhce whether directed to hs name or another's 
or whether be bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. Lf a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay *!: arresrages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send It until payment is wad«, and euliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. ‘The courte have decided that refusing to take 
newrpapers and pertodicais from the post-office, or 
removing and. ie ving th.m unealled for, is prima 
facie eviaence of intentiona) fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tu the Inch. 240 lines tw the colump.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last /uged Business Nottoe 
I time. gate tel CHRO. 0 00000s02200cn000s 
4 times (one month)... ae.) 4 times (une muutb... Ge. 
i 6 §«6((three montimpie., 15 * (three months sic, 
oe 5 





“ 


26 six ).tdie. 2th oe oix at 
Mm © (twelve * fe. i2 * (twelve * jt 
D.LUSTHATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
i time casarwedeened covcoctle 
4 titbes (One Month).. eee oececocosee woe, 
3 °* (three months) “ ‘ fie, 
(six = ease “eG, 


2 itweive “ ) ° ++ IG 
PURLISHEM'’A NOTICES....ON® DOLLAR PBR AGATB 
LANF, BACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, yaw DOLLAKA PER AGATRB 
“int 


Artigiee’ NoTicys,, birty CENTS A LINE. 
MAMMinG*s ADO DATHS not exceeding four 

lines. Over tuat, Twenty-tive Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising muet be made in advance. 
Address ai! letters tu 


THER INDEPENDENT, 
?.-0. Hex 2787. 251 Brondway, N. Y. City, 
A 


THE INDEPERDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Iss. 
Pensons desirimy to offer vther gertodicals 
willdnd .t greatly to taeir advantage to send the 
subscriptions througn\ thié office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
cription price of Tus INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 
rhese periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
pO eT ree eee $125 $! 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 a0 
Atinntio Memthly..ccccceccscccee 3 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Mayazine............ 2 3 00 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 56 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 


Godey's Lady’s Book. ............ 1 75 2 00 
Warper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 

“6 WO Bin cndsvercrscess 8 50 400 

“ Tee eee | ae 

ee Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1530 
eer eer reer ree 1 7% 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 6 3 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age...... sean Oe 8 00 
Nationa] Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribuer’s Monthly............... 8 bv 400 
Weekly Tribune............... ---» 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The BUSA .ncceessccccccce- ses 1 30 1 38 
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Gd and Zoung. 
QUESTIONING. 
A SONG. 


BY ARTHUR G. CANFIELD. 


She. 
Brow, blow, 


Over the ocean, 

Wind of the evening, Wind of the West. 
Whisper low. 

Wander the wide world over and over, 
Till you find me my own true lover. 

Tell bim the ocean is dark and wide; 
Long are the days when he is away. 
Ah! will he ever come back to my side? 
Can he think I would say him nay— 
Him, the bravest of lovers and best? 
Softly and low 

Whisper him, No; 

Wind of the evening, Wind of the West. 


He. 
Blow, blow, 


Over the ocean, 

Wind of the Evening, Wind of the West. 
Whisper low. 

Bring you a message over the sea? 

Bring you word from my true love to me? 
Bay, have you seen her. my love, my sweet— 
Golden hair and merry blue eye, 

Long, silken lashes that coyly meet ? 
Does she still think on the days gone by? 
Does she love me—she whom I love dest ? 
Yes ’—or no? 

Whisper it low, 

Wind of the morning, Wind of the East. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





THE LAST THOMAS WINLIE OF 
WINLIE. 
A STORY OF THANKSGIVINGS. 


BY MRS. KATE CLARKE. 


** Loan’Tun‘erstand it,” said Thurza Win- 
lie. Her two younger sisters and pretty 
Cousin Elinor sat by her, silently. They 
did not understand it either. 

** Just let me look at the letter again,” 
said Etinor, She reached for the big, sealed 
packet, and looked it over carefully. Then 
she handed it back. 

** It isn’tlike Tom at all,” she said, simply. 

‘No, not at all,” echoed the sisters, with 
emphasis. 

‘*But he seems to think that he may be 
here by Thanksgiving,” continued Thurza 
Winlie. ‘Let me see. We have had this 
letter for a week. If he is coming, it must 
be soon.” 

Olive and Susan, the two younger sis- 
ters, looked at each other. 

“If he should stay away over Thanks- 
giving,” said Susan Winlic, ‘‘aud Miss 
Olive’s and my wedding—the first double 
wedding, you know, Thurza, that ever took 
place at Wiolie Hall—I should never for- 
give him!” 

‘*No,” said Olive. 
forgive him!” 

“ He must have some good reason,” said 
pretty Elinor Winlie, who seemed deter- 
mined to take the most favorable view pos- 
sible of her Cousin Tom’s strange conduct. 
“« After being gone a whole year in Europe, 
he certainly wouldn't loiter around New 
York without some good reason. 

‘* There is, of course, some reason why he 
does not want to come home,” said Thurga 
Winlie, sternly. Her Brother Tom was 
her idol. She had watched over his baby- 
hood, and her twenty-years’ seniority had 
viven her a sort of mother-love for her 
handsome, dashing brother as he grew up. 
Yet there was an uncompromising sense of 
justice in every true Winlie, and it was not 
blinded in her by any fondness for her only 
brother. She could not view such inexpli- 
cable conduct as Tom Winlie’s, even in him, 
without condemning it. The boy acted as 
though he had done something he was 
ashamed of. 

‘* My idea is,” continued the pretty Elin- 
or, whose love for Tom Winlie surpassed 
that of all his sisters—‘‘ my idea is that 
Tom is making some wonderful plans about 
the new paper mill. John Spurman said 
something to me, the other day, about scme 
new process that Tom understood.” 

‘* No,” said Thurza Winlie, looking hard 
at the fair young girl beside her, as though 
she would measure her capacity of endur- 

ance. ‘‘I can’t help thinking thet there is 
a woman in the case.” 

Elinor started a little; bat her fate did 
not loss its look of bright sonfidence. 


“We should never 
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“A woman!” she repeated, vaguely. 
“Oh! no.” She could not be uneasy. 
What woman was there in the world for 
Tom Winlie but herself—his Cousin Elinor? 
She had been his “little wife” since they 
were babies together, and the little orphaned 
girl, the daughter of a distant relative, had 
been brought to the stately old homestead. 
No, she would not believe t*-ut Tom Winlie 
could love any woman but herself. 

A silence fell on the group after the girl 
spoke, till the slow and heavy tread of 4 
man approached the room, and Olive Win- 
lie sprang to open the door for her 
father. 

Old Thomas Winlie entered like a king. 
He was the fourth of his name who had 
dwelt in the noble mansion built by the 
first Thomas Winlie, with a remnant of his 
fortune, saved after a political strugyle in 
the Old Country. ' This first Thomas Winlie 
had been in his day across old Tory. Un- 
like his descendants, he had been alsoa 
High-Church man, and he had built an Epis- 
copal chapel near his house and had given 
to the little village which sprang up around 
it a genuine English character; but the 
stern New England virtues shone brightly 
in him and in his descendants, and after the 
Revolution they became staunch upholders 
of the Republic. Thrifty and enterprising, 
they had added slowly to their broad acres, 
till their estate in the new country rivaled 
that of any of the lords of Winlie who had 
flourished under the Tudors. Old Thomas 
Winlie’s father had founded a bank of de- 
posit, which his son carried on most success- 
fully; and, inaddition to the great farm and 
the flourishing bank, the present Thomas - 
Winlie bad built a paper mill on the rapid 
stream which flowed through Winlie vil- 
lage. It was in regard to the affairs of this 
paper mill that young Tom, in whom the 
granite Winlie stock had somehow devel- 
oped a light and unsubstantial streak, had 
gone to Europe the year before. The young 
man had landed in New York in September; 
yet here, upon the very verge of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, the holiday of holidays at Winlie 
Hall, and this year an occasion of unusual 
importance, as the wedding-day of two of his 
three sisters, Tom Winlie, instead of basten- 
ing home, to giadden the waiting ones who 
were aching to welcome and embrace him, 
was loitering around New York. 

“Perhaps.” old Thomas Winlie had said, a 
few months before, to his daughter Thurza, 
whe since her mother’s death, some ten 
years previous, had well supplied her place 
in the household—* perhaps our Tom and 
our little Elinor will conclude to make a 
third couple upon Thanksgiving Day.”. It 
was evident that Thomas Winlie’s heart 
was set upon seeing his wayward son 
united to his pretty cousin. Nothing was 
more desired by Thurza Winlie and her 
sisters. Nothing had scemed more probable 
a year before. Yet, in the face of all this, 
Thurza Winlie had dared to account for her 
brother’s strange absence by ‘‘a woman in 
the case.” 

Whatever the truth might be, they would 
know it soon. It was but a week to Thanks- 
giving Day, and the boy had said that he 
should ‘‘try” to be there to help them keep 
it. 

All these considerations but deepened the 
silence among bis daughters when stern old 
Thomas Winlie entered the room where 
they were sitting. 

‘‘To-night the weekly 7oach is due,” he 
said, as he seated himself in the great arm 
chair which Elinor had set for him. 
‘‘ Hark!” as there was a sound of bells over 
the new-fallen snow. “If I’m not much 
mistaken, Thurza, yonder it comes.” He 
moved toward the window, rapidly. *‘And, 
by my Lord Harry!” the only oath in which 
the dignified old man indulged himeelf, 
“it is turning up the drive! Our Tom has 
come!” 

The girls flew to the door. The shadows 
were falling; but there was no misteking 
the jaunty figure that alighted from the 
coach. Ht was Tom, no doubt. But who 
was the elegant, slim girl that followed 
bim? She trod the snow with an affected 
little scream of horror, and clang to Tom 
Winlie, as she mounted the wide marble 
steps. Elinor turned and ran up-stairs to 
her chamber. The girls fell back into the 
hall. Thurza Winlie’s grave look grew 
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he straightened his broad shoulders and 
held out his hand to his son. 

“Father,” said handsome Tom Winlle, 
with a little quaver in his voice, as though 
his audacity appalled even himself— 
“Father,” handing the elegant, slim girl 
forward, “this is my wife.” 





It was a strange Thanksgiving Day which 
was obserred that year in Winlie Hall. 
There was too much pride in ‘‘the great 
family” of the place to let the full measure 
of their surprise nad chagrin get abroad; 
but everybody knew that “‘the young 
Square” had brought home a French wife 
from Europe with him, and, though all 
had apparently accepted the situation 
gracefully, and had gone on making their 
preparations for the double wedding, and 
the elaborate feast that was to follow, as 
though nothing had happened, yet the peo 
ple of the little village knew well that “the 
old Square” had meant to have young Tom 
marry the pretty Elinor, and they surmised 
something of the extent of the general dis- 


- appointment. Therefore, with discussion 


of the three marriages and in getting ready 
themselves for what was to them the great- 
est holiday of the year, the people of Win- 
lie village were busy, indeed, and counted 
the Thanksgiving Day of 183- as the most 
eventful one in their experience. 

The winter which followed this Thanks- 
giving Day was an unusually severe one, 
and old Thomas Winlie, who had borne 
the cares and burdens of seventy years, 
was stricken down in the midst of it. The 
village folk whispered among themselves 
that ‘“‘the young Square’s” capers had 
broken his father’s heart. However that 
mizht be, old Thomas Winlie was gathered 
to his fathers before the spring-time came, 
and his son succeeded to his vast estates, to 
the contro] of the solid bank, and to the 
management of the thriving young paper 
mill, The married sisters, who had re- 
moved to distant places, received, however, 
goodly portions, as did also their elder sis- 
ter and their Cousin Elinor; and, as soon as 
might be, Miss Thurza, as she was uni- 
versally called, had the ground broken for 
a little home for herself and her cousin. It 
was not very pleasant for them at the H: 1, 
as it came to be under the sway of the gay 
young foreigner. Wine flowed too freely 
in the great oaken dining-hall, and there 
was altogether too much frivolity to suit 
staid Thurza Winlie, or even her bricht 
young cousin, who. though still heautiful, 
was greatly saddened aud altered. But 
Tom Winlie seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten his passion for her and entered into 
all the dissipations which his gay young 
wife planned for him. 

As soon as Elinor and Miss Thurza were 
out of the way, Mrs. Tom Winlie, regard- 
less of the short time that had passed since 
the death of ‘‘ the old Square,” gave a great 
party, drawing most of her guests from the 
neighboring city of Carleton. 

One entertainment after another fol- 
lowed. Elaborate additions were built to 
the stately walls of Winlie Hall and its 
new fancy stables were stocked with blooded 
horses. Mrs. Tom Winlie’s superb cos 
tumes dazzled the simple folk of Winlie 
village. ‘‘The young Square” had evi- 
dently married a woman who meant to en- 
joy the Winlie money. 

Two years passed away, and the flood of 
gayety at Winlie Hall still rolled on. Con- 
tinually there were parties and fox-hunts 
and dinners; but at Christmas there was 
prodigious merry-making. The holiday 
was prolonged throughout the follewing 
week, and wound up on New Year's Eve 
with a grand ball. Guests came to this ball 
from a score of miles around, and there was 
a glorious revel] until morning. 

Mrs. Winlie despised Thanksgiving Day, 
the homely festi-al of New England, and 
would never allow it to be observed in her 
home. But the little chapel which the first 
Thomas Winlie had built, and which had 
been transformed by his son into a Puritan 
meeting-house, was allowed to live and 
flourish, and the people were, perhaps, 
strengthened in their plain worship and in 
their love for their own simple feasts by the 
mcm of “that furrin creetur” at the 

A crash came at last. Two days before 
Ge third Thanksgiving anniversary after 

the young Square's” arrival at hie home 
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with his foreign bride the news was circu- 
lated throughout Winlie village that he 
was dying. ? 

It reached good old Dr. Sampson, who 
had long been the family physician of the 
Winlies, and, regardless of the infirmities 
which had come with his sixty years, he 
hastened to Winlie Hall. At the gate he 
saw the gig of a doctor from Carleton, who 
was one of Mrs. Winlie’s most devoted 
admirers and who was often among the gay 
crowd of pleasure-seekers that frequented 
the place. ii 

‘I won't go in,” thought the good old 
man, whose pride was deeply touched, and 
he turned and walked away; but his affec- 
tion for the young man, whom he had 
danced many times as a child upon his 
knee and who was as dear to him as his 
own son, was too strong to be silenced. 

**T will go and see him as a friend—as a 
friend,” said the old man to himself. ‘‘ No- 
body can object to that.” So he mounted 
the steps and raised the great carved 
knocker. A liveried piece of insolenée 
opened the door. 

“IT am to tell you from Madame Winlie,” 
he said, without waitingto hear the Doctor’s 
errand, “‘ that a doctor from Carleton is in 
attendance upon Milord, and that no further 
services are needed.” 

This was too much for the good old 
Doctor, and he went dewn the stately steps 
with tears in his eyes. At the foot of the 
walk he was met by Uri Pennycook, one of 
the village oracles, who had been a prime 
favorite of ‘‘the young Square” in his boy- 
hood. Uri had taught him to aim his gun, 
to ride his horse, and to tame his colt, and 
by Uri he was still regarded with the sin- 
cerest affection. Uri, too, had heard the 
sad news, and was “hanging around the 
premises,” as he expressed it, in the hope 
of gaining further intelligence. Indeed, 
everybody in Winlie was in the same state 
of nervous expectancy. When ‘the 
young Square” was dying, nobody could 
think of preparing for Thanksgiving. 

‘What's the matter, Doc.?” said Uri, 
with affected lightness, as the Doctor came 
slowly down the path. ‘‘ Has thut furrin 
creetur been a-gittin’ poor Tom drunk too 
often?” 

“‘God only knows,” said the Doctor, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Don’t say much about it, 
Uri, for Miss Thurza’s sake. It may be 
coming out all right; but it’s a strange day 
for Winlie, Uri, when the young Square 
lies a-dying and won't let me in to see 
him!” 

The old man turned gloomily away, and 
sought Miss Thurza and Elinor, of whom 
he was the trusted friend and counselor; 
but they knew no more than the Doctor 
himself. 

The next day Thomas Winlie was still 
living; but at night the doctor from Carle- 
ton drove up to Miss Thurza’s gate and 
stopped. She had been hovering about the 
door all day, in the hope of hearing some- 
thing or of getting a summons from her 
brother. It had been months since either 
she or Elinor had visited the. Hall; yet, such 
was their anxiety that they had made up 
their minds to go, and were just about 
starting, when they heard the doctor's gig. 
Miss Thurza had brought her light forward 
to meet him, and stood in the doorway, her 
figure showing in strong relief against the 
darkness and her eyes shaded with her 
hand. 

‘*My brother?” she said, eagerly, as he 
sprang from his chaise and came toward 
her. 

‘Your brother,” said the doctor, paus- 
ing slightly—‘‘ your brother has just had 
—an—apopletic shock. He came near 
having one at the first. He is—dead.” 

He waited a moment, but she said noth- 
ing; so he mounted his vehicle and drove 
rapidly away, while the two women, their 
hearts bursting with grief and indignation, 
hurried through the chilly night to Winlie 

N. 

Aviles they opened the great, carved 
door, they found all within in confusion. 
Men were bringing in a cofin. Others 
were moving and rearranging furniture. 
There was a great noise and parade. Mrs, 
Winlie, in a soft, trailing dress of black 
and with a cambric handkerchief held 
ostentatiously in her hand, stood in the 
midst of the group, superintending every- 
thing. @he was, evidently, even in her 








supposititious affliction,. quite capable of 
taking the management of affairs. 

She pressed the sad-faced women's hands 
quietly, as they came in, and pointed to the 
costly coffin. 

“Is it not a lovely casket?” she said. 
‘‘He should be laid in it at once—alas!” 
and she wiped away a tear and allowed a 
tremor to creep into her tone; “but I will 
go with you to his chamber for a moment.” 

Thurza Winlie shook with righteous 
rage. The delicate lisp of her sister-in-law 
was to her like the hiss of a serpent. She 
hated her, with her bright, cold ways and 
her affected speech; but she followed her 
quietly up the broad, gilded stairway and 
into the darkened chamber, where the boy 
whom she had petted and idolized lay 
dead. 

His wife turned back the embroidered 
sheet which covered him, and waited, with 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, while 
they gazed upon him. Thomas Winlie was 
attired for the grave. There were coins 
upon his eyelids and his face was as pur- 
ple as though it had been painted. 

‘Great heavens!” said Thurza Winlie, 
pointing to his horribly discolored features, 
** What is this?” 

‘It was apoplexy, you know,” said 
Mrs. Thomas Winlie, uncovering her eyes, 
with a deep sigh. ‘It is always thus in 
apoplexy. Have you gazed enough? for I 
must attend to other things. Here is the 
casket, and I am weary. Ah! my poor 
health.” And Mrs. Winlie recovered care- 
fully the purple face, and accompanied the 
trembling and insulted women to the door, 
closing it officiously after them. 

Long before the hour appointed for the 
funeral the people began to gather at Win- 
lie Hall from all the country round. The 
inhabitants of the dead man’s native vil- 
lagé, who for nearly a hundred years had 
looked up to and depended upon a Thomas 
Winlie, had loved best of all this handsome, 
rollicking young fellow, who alone of them 
all had left no Thomas Winlie to succeed 
him. His strange career, his sudden death, 
the family estrangement made all curious, 
as well as sorrowful, and every one who 
could come was present at his funeral. 

The coffin was not opened—according as 
it was stated, to the expressed wish of the 
deceased; and, after brief but impressive 
services, the dust of the last Thomas Winlie 
of Winlie was consigned to its final resting- 
place, under the shadow of the great Winlie 
mouument, in the village graveyard. Miss 
Thurza had requested that—as with all his 
ancestors—the coffin should be placed in the 
family vault for a period before its final 
disposition; but Mrs. Winlie had dissented. 

‘IT shall be soon in France,” she said, in 
her smooth, hissing English. ‘‘I desire to 
see him in his grave beforeI go. May it 
not be?” 

So he was buried, and the strangest 
Thanksgiving Day that Winlie had ever 
known was ended. 

‘*Ef that woman had a-planned it,” said 
Uri Pennycook to the good Doctor, ‘‘ she 
couldn't a-spoilt our Thanksgivin’ Day no 
better’n she has.” 

Before a week had passed after the 
funeral the newly-made widow had started 
for her native land, taking with her what- 
ever she could carry from Winlie Hall. She 
sailed in company with the doctor from 
Carleton, who chanced (so it was said) to be 
just ready to pay a long-projected visit to 
the Old World. 

Thomas Winlie’s will had, of course, 
been read before his widow’s departure. It 
left everything, after paying a few unim- 
portant legacies, to her. Dr. Sampson, John 
Spurman, the superintendent of the paper 
mill, and Archibald Fenwell, a Carleton 
banker and a cousin of the Winlies, were 
to settle up everything. Archibald Fenwell 
had looked into things a little, and had re- 
ported that considerable time would be re- 
quired to effect a settlement; therefore, 
Mrs. Winlie had decided that she would not 
wait. She required the consolations of her 
friends, and her broken heart could heal 
only in the climate of /a belle France; and she 
said, with a sweet smile, that she had, ‘‘ for- 
tunately, money enouzh by her for her 
present necessities.” It was decided after- 
ward that she had probably enough by her 
also for her future necessities, as well. 

As soon as she was fairly gone, Thurze 
Winlie went over to Dr, Sampson’s, 









“Doctor,” she erid, “ I want my brother’s 
body taken up at once, and a thorough ex- 
amination made of it. I should feel a great 
deal better,” continued Thurza Winlie, with 
true New England simplicity, ‘if some 
Christian person would only state exactly 
what had ailed Thomas,” 

Dr. Sampsén had felt the same thing 
even more intensely. He had a room con- 
nected with his office which had been used 
for such purposes. ; 

“I will go up to-night, with Uri Penny- 
cook and Jotham Dodge, the saddler,” he 
said, ‘‘and we will bring the body quietly 
to my office.” 

“But,” said Thurza Winlie, whose nerves 
were made of steel, ‘I must go with you.” 

The Doctor tried to dissuade her. 

‘‘No,” she said; ‘I must gotoo!” So 
he gave a reluctant consent. 

That night, when the village was wrapt 
in sleep, the three men and Thurza Winlie 
passed the restless, rushing stream which 
turned the great mill-wheel just below 
them, climbed the sandy hill which rose 
above it, and stood at last by the new-made 
grave. There was a waning moon, which 
peered occasionally through the flying 
clouds. The dry twigs rustled under their 
feet. There had been some snow; but it 
had melted away, excepting in the hollows, 
and lay here and there in desolate patches, 
The men threw down their other tools, and 
struck the frozen gravel with their spades. 
A shudder ran through them all. It seemed 
just then an awful thing to disturb the 
slumbers of the dead. 

At last they unearthed the coffin, and 
raised and forced it open. The light from 
the lanterns streamed full upon it. Then 
they looked at each other with blank, ter- 
rified faces. There was no dead body there. 
The coffin was full of stones. 

** She has taken it!” gasped Thurza Win- 
lie, her thin white face showing ghastly in 
the fitful light. ‘‘She must be followed at 
once, My brother's body must be brought 
back and buried by our father’s. 

Dr. Sampson looked at her, with cold 
drops standing on his forehead. 

‘‘There’s no use, Thurza,” he said, at last. 
““We must let it go for the present. We 
may.” for a horrible suspicion bad crossed 
the Doctor’s mind—‘‘we may understand 
this thing better sometime.” 

He remembered the course of reckless 
extravagance that had been pursued at 
Winlie Hall and Thomas Winlie’s utter 
subjection to bis intriguing wife, and, after 
enjoining absolute secrecy upon the other 
two men, he left them to finish their work 
and Jed his shocked and weary companion 
through the slecping village to her home, 

Uri Pennycook and Jotham Dodge 
worked silently for a moment side by side. 
Then Jotham stopped and leaned upon his 

e 
‘ What think, Uri?” he said, with true 
New England sententionsness. 

**T think.” said Uri Pennveook, looking 
cautiously around him—‘‘T think that Miss 
Thurza hain’t got to the bottom of this 
thing yet.” 

Jotham nodded. 

‘Me, too, Uri,” he said. gravely. ‘“ But, 
say,” stopping again, ‘‘ain’t this a lectle 
grain, Uri, a lee—tle grain the queerest 
thing you ever.see in your life?” 

Uri Pennycook assented emphatically, 
and the two men finished their task in 
silence; and such was their faithfulness that 
the simple folk of Winlie village belicvod 
devoutly, till the story crept out, more than 
twenty years afterward, that ‘‘the young 
Square” lay buried under the shadow. of 
the great Winlie monument in the green 
Winlie graveyard. 





The meeting of the three men who were 
to settle the Winlie estate was rather sol- 
emn. John Spurman, a most honest and 
capable man, had administered the affairs 
of the paper mill with great fidelity. He 
reported that it was making money, but 
was heavily mortgaged. The homestead 
was mortgaged, the bank was mortgaged. 

Archibald Fenwell hesitated when he 
was abont to make a statement of the bank’s 
affairs. He rose and saw that the blinds 
were tight. Then he opened the door and 
looked about the premises, to see that there 
was no one about. Then the three men 
drew their chairs up ciose together. 

“My friends,” said Archibald Ferweil, 
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to whom the honor of the old family was 
very dear, ‘‘I have been talking with my 
Cousin Thurza, and she says that we can 
avoid any open scandal; but the fact is, 
gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true. I am 
very sorry—ahem!—to say, gentlemen, that 
my Cousin Thomas Winlie.is a defaulter 
in some one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. He has not only squandered the for- 
tune left him by his father; but he has used 
vast sums raised by mortgage, and he has 
spent thousands of dollars of the poor, 
which the honest name of his father and 
grandfathers had induced them to deposit 
in his hands. But, as I have said, gentle- 
men, we hope to avoid any open scandal. 
My Cousins Thurza and Elinor will throw 
in their private fortunes to meet the pres- 
ent demands, and I will assume the control 
of the bank, as my Cousin wished me to do. 
Miss Thurza has made something of a study 
of your paper mill, Mr. Spurman; and she 


proposes, under our authority and for the 
purpose of paying up her brother's debts, 
to assume the management of it—to take 
the place of her brother—rather than sell the 
property. Such a course would not begin 
to supply the money needed to square up 
the estate. She thinks (and I am prepared 
to say that I have great confidence in her 
judgment) that, with Mr. Spurman as her 
manager and with business for a few years 
as good as it now promises to be, that they 


can contrive to keep the thing from ever 
becoming known. I advance a loan, which, 
with Miss Thurza’s an‘ Miss Elinor’s sacri- 
fice, will pay the interest on the mortgages 
and keep things running so as to allay all 
suspicion. At our next meeting I will 
produce Thomas Winlie’s books, and we 
will ascertain together the exact amount of 
his obligations. Mrs. Thomas Winlie was 
wise to seek as soon as she did the consola- 
tions of her countrymen She has ab- 
stracted much valuable property, which my 
cousins insist shall not be sent for.” 
Archibald Fenwell paused, and after a 
few moments’ further consultation the 
grave men parted; all of them solemn, but 
Dr. Samp<on most solemn of all. The sus- 
picion which had struck him by the sup- 
posed grave of Thomas Winlie, on that 
custy winter's night, was strengthened by 
all these revelations; but he said nothing. 





So Miss Thurza Winlie became a paper 
manufacturer. The people speculated a 
great deal at first on her strange course. 
Only a few doubted the almost unlimited 
extent of the Winlie property. They finally 
concluded that ‘‘it was only Miss Thurza’s 
oddity.” So, while Elinor worked at home 
and Thurza Winlie plodded back and forth 
between there and the mill, the wheels of 
the presses flew around and every revolution 
paid up a fraction of Thomus Winlie’s 
debts, 

And the wheels of time flew also, while 
the two patient women struggled and wait- 
ed and denied themselves, to keep disgrace 
away from their honored name. 


Twenty years passed swiftly away, and 
with the old days passed the old prestige of 
the Winlies. Winlie village, with its rush- 
ing stream, which enterprise had utilized in 
a hundred ways, had grown to be a great 
town, and a dozen families 6f prominence 
were there, where twenty years before had 
been but one. The old English spirit of 
reverence for family and name hag largely 
died away; but still Miss Thurza Winlie, in 
the stately, antique hall of her fathers, was, 
perhaps, the most respected of the inhabit- 
ants of the place. The paper mill had 
grown to be a great property and was coin- 
ing money. It had quite paid Thomas 
Winlie’s debts, and Thurza Winlie had ar- 
ranged with the executors of his will to 
take the property for herself and Elinor, in 
return for the money which they had ad- 
vanced. It had made her rich, it had made 
Elinor rich, it had made John Spurman 
tich. John Spurman had proposed to con- 


solidate his wealth with Elinor’s; but Eli 


nor had objected. 
Yet they were very happy. To be sure, 


there was ever present with them the mys- 


tery of Thomas Winlie’s death. And the 


great estate had been cut up and sold, and 
the village had ctept up to the very walls 


Of Witiie Hall; but the same old setvants 


wlio iad dbtended them thany years before 
Were still witht thém, afd tr Pennysook, 





faithful and good as ever, had been in- 
stalled there for many years as coachman 
and gardener. Uri was growing old, with 
the rest, and waxing fonder of his pipe and 
the warm corner of the fireplace. He 
would often sit there quietly smoking, and 
thinking, thinking for hours. 

**I wonder,” said good old Hannah, the 
housemaid, as she often wondered when she 
saw Uri absorbed in his pipe and himself— 
“I wonder what Uri is always a-thinkin’ 


about !” 
If she had only known, she would have 


been almost frantic with amazement; for 
Uri was generally thinking of the grave, 
now green and smooth, above the coffin 
supposed to contain the dust of the last 
Thomas Winlie—a coffin that really held 
nothing but stones. 

November had come round once more, 
and Thurza Winlie and her Cousin Elinor 
sat in their pleasant library on Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve, gazing into the glowing fire; but 
they felt, in spite of their thankfulness, 
that the shadow of Thanksgivings past was 
over them. 

They remembered their loved boy’s re- 
turn; the double wedding and the separa- 
tion from their sisters; ‘‘ the old Square’s” 
sudden death; the strange years just after- 
ward; the horrible discovery in the church- 
yard; then the certainty that their Tom was 
a defaulter; that he bad spent his all and 
more than his all for the woman under 
whose spell he had died. Thanksgiving 
Day was always a sad time to them, no 
matter how thankful they might be. 

‘Tt is strange,” said Elinor, at last, as the 
twilight grew deeper and the ruddy rays of 
the fire grew brighter—‘‘it is strange, 
Thurza, that the day of the year which was 
always the happiest of our childhood 
should have become the saddest.” ‘ 

‘And yet,” said Thurza Winlie, her firm 
mouth softening as she pressed Elinor’s 
hand kindly, ‘‘ we have much to be thank- 
ful for.” 

“True,” said Elinor, slowly; ‘‘ but, 
Thurza, we have had to pay”—and her 
voice trembled—‘* we have had to pay, as 
it were, our hearts’ blood to buy it.” 

Thurza Winlie was silent. She knew 
something of the suffering that had wrung 
the gentle heart beside her, and she herself 
had had her love-story. She sighed as she 
remembered the lovers of her youth—how 
they had come to her one by one, only to be 
told that she could not love them, while the 
man to whom she had given her true heart 
lay sleeping under the sods before they 
had even plighted their vows. Then she 
had centered all her affection upon her 
little brother; and how had he rewarded 
her! Yes, as Elinor said, they had “‘ given 
their hearts’ blood.” 

Suddenly the door opened softly, and a 
man entered and stood still. Thurza Win- 
lie glanced up calmly. Then she started 
forward and grew ashy pale. The man 
looked weak and ill. He tottered and 
leaned against the wall, as she gazed upon 
him; but she knew the noble forehead, the 
finely cut features, the handsome head, gray 
though it had become, of her only brother, 
long since mourned as dead. 

**Are you my brother?” said Thurza 
Winlie, her strong face white with terror. 
“Thomas! Thomas! Speak to me! Have 
you comé back from the dead?” 

Thomas Winlie lifted himself feebly and 
came toward her. She took his hand, and, 
leading him to the couch near by, on which 
he had played many times in his childhood, 
she laid him gently upon it. 

‘*Elinor,” she said, quietly, though her 
hands were shaking and her eyes were very 
wild, “ bring wine for him.” 

At the sound of that name Thomas Win- 
Ne began to sob like a child. 

‘Oh! Elinor!” he said, brokenly, ‘‘ for- 
give! forgive!—” 

She kissed him passionately again and 
again and stroked his cold, thin hands. 

“Tom,” she said, breathlessly, ‘‘ where 
have you been through all these years? 
Where is she?” 

“She is dead,” he whispered, his voice 
sinking and wavering til] they could scarce- 
ly hear his words. ‘‘ She left me with that 
bad man; but I have—brought it—all the 
money—here.” And hedrew from an innet 
pocket some papers and handed them to 





voice was gone. The tiny clock on the 
mantel told softly the hour of nine. There 
was a little gurgle in Thomas Winlie’s 
throat. Then his eyes glazed over. ‘‘ The 
young Square” at last was dead. 


At midnight of Thanksgiving night a 
little funeral wound from the old hall 
of the Winlies, through the sleeping 
town, to the graveyard on the hill. Dr. 
Sampson was there, an aged man, but still 
erect and vigorous; Uri Pennycook was 
there, and Jotham Dodge, the saddler, with 
his three stout sons; Thurza Winlie and 
Elinor were there. That was all. 

Solemnly the grave beneath the Winlie 
monument was opened, and above the costly 
casket that the years had moldered was 
laid the coffin containing the wasted re- 
mains of Thomas Winlie. The good Doc- 
tor bowed his aged head beneath the mid- 
night sky and prayed; then they went 
home; and, with their trusty helpers, Uri 
Pennycook and Jotham Dodge filled again 
the defaulter’s grave, as they had filled it 
twenty years before. They, too, like Dr. 
Sapmson, had half guessed the secret then; 
and as they turned toward home, after 
working silently till their task was done, 
Jotham Dodge remarked again: 

‘It’s jest as I sgid, Uri—the queerest 
thing you an’ I ever see in our lives!” 
CHARLEMONT, Mass. 





WHY THE BREAD DIDN'T RISE 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Wr were oft in the kitchen, and nene made 
a fuss 

Because we delighted in making a muss; 

For Mother was patient with all our mistakes» 

Though she seldom partook of the dear little 
cakes 

We rolled out so nicely, nor ever forbid 

Our cutting them round with the pepper-box 


lid. 

Our dollies were pleased with our efforts, 
and we 

Were delighted to make them some cookies 
for tea; 

And if, as oft happened, we used too much 
spice, 

Because we had made them,we thought they 
were nice. 

We played we were nurses, we played we 
were cooks, 

And learned many things never printed in 
books; 

And, eager for knowledge, we thought it fine 
fun 

To watch how the canning and pickling were 
done. 


One day in our hearing had somebody said 
That no girl should marry who couldn’t make 
bread; 
And so we determined to make and to bake 
A loaf of which none would refuse to par- 
take. 
Ah! who of our failures will venture to tell ? 
Of the flour that we wasted, the {lls that 
befell ? 
Not, surely, the Mother, who ne’er. would 
complain, 
But bid us have courage and try it again. 
** Tis practice makes perfect,” has often been 
said, 
And truly applies to the making of bread; 
And, by dint of hard striving, we managed to 
bake 
A loaf of which all were inclined to partake. 
But once we were caught ina terrible plight: 
The sponge had been properly set over-night, 
And everything planned in an excellent way 
To have a nice loaf of fresh bread the next 
day. 
But when we went down, at the hour of six, 
Our well-leavened dough with more flour to 
mix, 
Unfeigned and do-lorous our stare of sar- 
prise 
When we saw that the sponge had neglected 
to rise ! 
A catastrophe, surely, and not in the least 
The fault of the cook or because of poor 
yeast ; 
For Puss had decided it was no mishap 
To spoil a good loaf to secure a good nap. 
So nice and so warm and so soft was her 
couch, 
Her dreams were delightful, ‘tis easy to 
youch; — 
And had she arisen betimes from her nest 
The truth of the matter we ne’er might have 
guessed, 
And e’en to this day might have felt some 
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He struggled to speak further; but his] THE BOYAR AND HIS COURTING. 


BY LYDIA M, FINKELSTEIN. 


A Rosstan Boyar, in the olden time, de- 
cided to pay his addresses to and ask for 
the hand of the only daughter of a rich 
Boyar in the neighboring state. Anxious 
to make the most favorable impression on 
the parents of the young lady, he called up 
his confidential valet, who would accom- 
pany him, and gave him orders to be sure 
and speak in the highest terms of his 
master’s position and property and the ad- 
vantages of such a connection to the family 
of the Boyar they were about to visit. 

‘In short,” said the Boyar, ‘‘ whenever 
you hear me speak of the extent and value 
of my possessions and other matters, do not 
fail to assert them all to be double the 
amount I mention.” 

The valet promised faithful compliance 
to his master’s wishes. 

On reaching their destination, the Boyar 
and his valet were most hospitably received 
and welcomed. After acquainting his 


continued: ‘‘ Of course, before I can ex- 
pect you to make any decision in my favor, 
I will acquaint you with the sources and 
amount of my income and wealth. I have 
twenty thousand acres of land under culti- 
vation.” 

‘‘My Lord,” interrupted the valet, ‘‘ have 
you forgotten to mention the estate left you 
by your late lady mother, to which must be 
attached at least twenty thousand acres 
more?” 

“*T have fifteen thousand heads of horned 
cattle,” added the Boyar. 

** When you include the sheep, there must 
be at least forty thousand,” interposed 
the valet. 

‘*On the corn-lands we have just stored 
one thousand stacks of wheat and the same 
number of hay.” A Russian wheat-stack is 
about the size of an American barn. 

‘True, my Lord,” interrupted the valet; 
‘and there must be at Jeast as many again 
on your lately acquired estate.” 

‘There are one thousand serfs on both 
the estates,” continued the Boyar to his 
hosts. 

‘*You have the number of men correct 
this time, my Lord,” said the valet; ‘‘ but 
why not mention the number of women and 
children?” 

‘* There is one little circumstance I ought 
not to omit mentioning,” concluded our 
Boyar. ‘‘ The sight of one of my eyes is 
somewhat deficient.” 

‘*Ah! my Lord,” exclaimed the valet, 
‘* you can hardly see with both eyes.” 

On retiring, the Boyar angrily asked the 
valet what he meant by exposing his state 
to the family of the lady whom he sought 
in marriage. 

‘*My Lord,” replied the valet, “‘did you 
not most strictly order me to assert that 
you possessed double of whatever you 
might yourself affirm to be the case?” 

The Boyar, finding that he was himself 
more to blame than the zealous valet, and 
that the young lady refused to accept any 
further explanations in regard to his suit, 
returned to his home, a sadder and a wiser 
man, with the determination to keep strictly 
within the bounds of truth for the future, 
as well as to do his own wooing, without 
the assistance or recommendation of others. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tux inperexpent, New York.) 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cable, but not in strand. 

My second in finger, but not in hand. 

My third is in butter, but not in cream. 

My fourth is in rafter, but not in wood. 

My fifth is in goodness, but not in good. 
My sixth is in glimmer, but not in gleam. 
My seventh in gravel, but not in stone, 

My eighth is in hardness, but not in bone. 
My ninth is in table, but not in chair. 

My tenth is in pretty, but not in fair. 

My eleventh in lengthen, but not in long. 
My twelfth is in humming, but not tn song. 
My thirteenth in baker, but not in cook. 
My fourteenth in glancing, but not in look. 
My fifteenth in shining, but not in bright. 
My sixteenth in daybreak, but not in light. 
My seventeenth in venture, but not in try: 
My eighteenth In secret, but not in sly, 
My nineteenth in proverd, you. will Gna: 
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SINGLE DIAGONAL. party and fill his pocket with bon-bons and 
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Sh he * 
Cross-words: 1, often connected with a 
cireus ; 2, strange ; 3, a disease; 4, a walk; 5, 
a small stream; 6,a youth; 7, moderate; 8, 
keepers of ficcks ; 9, to assist in battle. 


The diagonal: a kind of preserve. L. R. 


TWELVE BURIED DICKENS CHARACTERS. 
A Lawyer's Story. 

One day, when the thermometer to zero had 
‘fallen, a baker was making rolls and buns. 
By his side stood his fair niece, humming 
«snatches of song and laughing at his attempted 
‘wit (her’s the wandering, rippling, bird-like 
‘voice we sometimes hear). Suddenly, a neigh- 
‘bor’s ferocious dog sprang into the room, and 
in the language of a Dickens character) bit 
her ‘‘ stone dead.”’ 

“Uncle Jem, I may die,’’ were her last 

words. The grief.stricken uncle pursued the 
dog, crying after him: ‘If for this you are 
not kifled, I shall go mad!’’ and shot the beast. 
Strange to relate, the neighbor prosecuted the 
baker, whose attorneys we were, employing :. 
conceited Teuton, Otsenberger by name, who 
tauntingly said: “Jones & Co. (us), in fee 
‘nix’ shall you get, for I will gain this suit 
and the baker will be bankrupt.’’ A facetious 
young law-pupil of ours (my relative) replied 
to Otsenberger : ‘“‘ That is either the sound of 
a drum or a tin-pan key-note. If a ‘rub-a- 
dub-dub’ lock it toa drayman’s cart, let it 
roll upon the stones and the noise will soon be 
gone. Brag! aye, continue to brag! Your 
words are but the sound of an empty drum or 
the rattle of atin-pan. We will triumph over 
them or finish with this case our business for 
life.’’ When the matter reached the ears of 
the people (it was ‘‘us’’ and the baker who 
managed to get it noised abroad), to the de- 
light of my pupil kinsman, the plaintiff was 
forced to leave for parts unknown. P. E. T 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


CROSS PUZZLE. 


UP AND DOWN &TAIRS, 


Book feel 
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KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 
** ONCE on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showers, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Upon a bank of blushing flowers ; 
Happy—he knew not whence or how, 
And smiling—who could choose but love 
him ? 
For not more glad was Childhood’s brow 
Than the blue heaven that beamed above 
him.”’ 


Selections. 
THE VICTIM OF SLANDER. 


BY THE REVEREND LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 








Iw the course of my researches at the State 
Fair, I naturally devoted some attention to 
the apartments occupied by the swine. Never 
was I more impressed with the gross and 
grievous injustice that has been done to these 
our fellow-mortals. AsIsaw them lying in 
the ane of innocent felicity (though 
unconscious of their blessings); as { watched 
the faces, unfurrowed by care or guilt; asI re- 
marked them, in the exercise of uncalculating 
benevolence, eating for the good of others, 
putting upon their ribs and on their quar- 
ters the deposits which others will enioy 
after they (the swine) shall have passed away, 
I could hardly repress my tears. Espe- 
cially was I moved when I recalled the 
— which is undeservedly heaped upon 
them. 

When a man does a particularly mean 
and selfish thing, we call bim ahog. But 
why thus malign the animal? Pray, is a 
hog ever seen walking along the sidewalk 
spitting out great floods of nastiness, that 
the ladies must wade through? Does ah 
€vercome as a guest to the house of a fri 
and smoke till the whole house is 
for days after? Does a hog ever get on the 
railroad cars and put down his or her 
Yalise on the seat, and then lie when asked 
ff the seat is engaged? Does a hog go toa 
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the like, when there are only enough for 
the ladies? Does a hog go to this church 
and that church, and sit in the best pews, 
and hear the best of the preaching, 
and get out of paying anything for it? 
Does a hog regularly borrow his neighbor’s 
newspaper? Did anybody ever hear ofa 
hog’s docking off of the minister’s salary 
the full value of all the little presents 
that were made bim by personal friends? 
Pray, when did a body of hogs ever go toa 
donation party and eat more than they car- 
9 


This list of inquiries might be extended 
almost without limit. But I ferbear, feel- 
ing that Ihave already indicated the vast 
load of unjust obloquy which has been 
heaped on this innocent creature. 

N. B.—The same remarks might be ap- 
plied (with suitable changes) to the class 
of beasts. How often do we characterize 
as beastly acts which the beasts would not 
think of performing. I am _ quite clear 
that an action for libel would lie in favor 
of the beasts, and especially the hogs, 
against the human race.— National Baptist. 





A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


UnvER this heading the Easton Free 
Press publishes the following account of an 
incident which occurred a short time ago 
at one of the railroad stations along the 
Upper Lehigh: ‘Rev. Isaac K. Loos, of 
Bethlehem, had filled a vacant pulpit in the 
neighborhood on Sunday, and Menday 
forenoon found him at the station hotel, a- 
waiting his dinner and the first train home. 
The old papers had been read and time be- 
gat. to hang heavily on his hands, when two 
Jewish peddlers centered the room. Busily en- 
gaged in conversation, they seemed indifferent 
and frigid to their weary clerical neighbor. 
‘The dinner was served and the three guests 
sat downto the sametable. The Jews were 
earnestly energetic men of business and of 
good appetite. Assoon as they were seated, 
they had knives and forks in hand, and 
were about to make an onslaught on the 
food before them, when the clergyman, 
looking at them, kindly said, in Germane 
‘‘You are sons of Abraham the faithful. At 
their meals your fathers used to pray” (and 
here he folded his hands and began in 
Hebrew) ‘‘ Baruch ato,” ete.; during which 
the astonished peddlers listened with 
intense interest. The short prayer ended, their 
reserve was gone, and they eagerly asked: 
“Are you an Israelite?” To which the 
clergyman, an American born and of the 
Reformed Church, gave a ready answer. 
The conversation that followed was cordial 
and free, and the hour passed quickly and 
pleasantly and with evident interest to all 
concerned. The locomotive whistle blew, 
and the strangers, introduced to each other 
by means of a Hebrew prayer, parted, to 
meet perhaps no more on earth. 








An Earnest Wish. 

Rev. E. F. L. Gauss, Galena, Ills., write: “For over 
ten years I had _ bee in 
the small of t idneys. 
which was most excrutiating and at times almost 


rhaps, momentersy | and was Vv ‘ 

ing unable to fulfill the duties of my cal , to go 
abroad and seek the climate of my youth. In Ger- 
many Switzerland, eminent physicians, after 
close examinations, dec ri sufferings to arise 
from disease of the Kidneys, o 


i e in possession 
of one of Day’s Kipney Paps, put it on, and the 
effects were truly wonderful. he 


of health. I write this pertecdiy voluntarily , and it 

h ndeed, I 

’ ‘s agents and 

es benefactors of mankind. May all the suffering 
helped, as I have been, is my earnest wish.” 
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ROUPI 1 BS oectORARE ME OY 
awWONn YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT 








Parties Residing in New York or 


VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 













Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin, White or Pint 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 W St.,N.¥ 


FINE S+ Ge 





For New Terms for 1881 
see page 26, 











DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


tian Blot Syrup 


AND SKIN Digcases 


BILIOUSNESs 
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; gnonusn S38N9. gaund 
eat) anv Welly asid yuvan $380 





c 
ouncsnts SCROFULA URES FEVER AND AGUE. 


(TRADE MAKK.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, BRheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


803.D BINGE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 90 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
Str :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED, 





DYSPEPSIA. 
Deak Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 


= oo | oP an se ae. x 
estion is now alm ect an ee fre* 
benefi ours. pew TERMA of 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West Orn St., NEw York 
Dear Str :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing m ney 
re- 


culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
, rs. JENNIE LORD. 





“NUTS TO CRACK.” 


Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 
ts LLL ORT ahd Set mee Aig 
NEW PRICES. 

1 Doz, Nut Picks, in Case,........ $2.25 











44 do, do, GE . , see. 0858 1.25 
1 do, do. do. with Two 
Nut Cracks,....cccscccscece 4,00 


X% Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, with 
One Nut Crack, ..ccccccccee & 

Nut Cracks, singly, .......sese+0- 15 

Nut Picks, 0. csccccccccccce 2 
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These Picks are made of STEEL THROUGHOUT, chased 
with handsome designs, and heavily Nickel-Plated. 
Put up in neat cases of One-half and 1 Dozen, with 

The above goods sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, 
erkimer, N. Y. 
Also manufacturer of the Improved and New 
Model Air Rifles, Air Gun and tol Ammunition, 
Foot Lathes, Ornamental Stair and Stove Rods, etc. 
Send for Circulars. For sale by the trade generally. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE GOODS. 
ALSO 


Laage Assortment of Vases, Jewels, Card- 
eceivers, and other Fancy Articles, 
in New Designs and Finish. 
Address all communications 


THE MERID:N SILVER-PLATE C0., 
Meriden, Conn, 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E: D. BURT & CO., 

287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 

SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their lilustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or ex 


| or without Nut-Cracks, as desi 


Address 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Jey Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTINIES 


cept no coun- 
terfeit of sim- 
flar name. The 
distinguishea 


r. . Sayre 
said to a lady 
‘ , : of the —— ton 

: (a patient) 
As you ‘udies wiliuse them, . :ccommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm. of ali the Skin prepara- 
tions."* Also P oudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without A) the skin. 
Mune. M. B. T. U RAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8&t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the Uni tates, Canadus, and Europe. 
tR. H. Macy & Co. 
& Bro. d othe’ 


-, aD t 
base imitations 
e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
the same. 












arrest and proof of any one 





WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 

and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Falten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 
OUR 


ALBERT YPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
Steel-plate morevings ze issued in this country. 
They are printed on 22x28 120-1b. Tileston & Hollings- 
worth’s best plate paper, and are retailed by the Art 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Each, 


&@™ Catalogues mailed to any address, 

On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 
we will forward to any address, postpaid, 2 handsome 
Chromos, each 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
entitled The Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. 


Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, Di- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrome Work, 
Copies of Drawings. Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, 





lulonatis Tire Lighine Clk, 


ens you at the 
same time. Constructed entire], 
of metal (fire-proof). Ornamental, 


. Astem-winder 
thronghost, hes a xi lever move- 
ment. Runs in ny, position. Finds its way into 
cabin and palace alike. Is already introduced from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A most trustworthy servant for everybody. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address 
PATENT OLOOK-Wo , Terre Haute, Ind. 
wean P. 8.—Letters of inquiry only must invariably 
> accom 








ied by a three-cent stamp, if an answer 


is desired. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, in making 
up clubs, will be allowed a liberal discount. 

“T have this ingenious piece of mechanism in oper- 
ation in my own house, and pronounce it a grand suc- 
cess."" W. M’K. DARWOOD, Pastor Asbury M. E. 
Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mention this paper, in writing. 





The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. §} 


‘These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clo 
dreadful diseases arc sure to follow wi 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


ny ection and all these 
1 bani 


* 


willadd one more to the number. 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


Kipsry-Worrt will cure you. Try a pack- 

age at once and be satiafied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has or will get ‘or 
you. Insist upon ant tt. Price's ‘& J 

WELLS, BICEARDSON & C0., Propristors, 

10 Witentp»t'4)  Barlingtes, Ve 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subseribers who are 
specially interested. 


CRANBERRY ou LTURE. 





————— 


Tue following article, from the columns of 
the Massachusetts Plowman, fully explains the 
requirements necessary to the enltivation of 
the cranberry. 

Among all tiie fruits that grow in New En- 
gland, there are few, if any, which bring so 
large returns with so small an outlay as the 
cranberry, providing the location and condi- 
tions are right. These are, first, in the vicin- 
ity of a good sand-hill; second, a meadow with 
a peat bottom; third, perfect control of the 
water, with sufficient quantities to flow the 
land at any season of the year. Land with 
these conditions, when once properly set with 
good cranberry vines, will produce large crops, 
many years, with but little expense, except 
harvesting. 

To prepare the land fora crop of cranberries, 
the sod should be removed. from four to six 
inches in depth. As this makes an excellent 
material, when well dried, to use as ‘an absorb- 
ent, if it is not too far away, it well repays the 
If the distance from 
home is too great, and high land is owned 
near the mesdow, it would be great eco:.omy 
to compost it with lime and ashes, to be applied 
to such crops as could be grown and carted 
home to advantage. September and October 
are good montis to remove the sod, as the 
weather is growing cooler and the water is 
usually lower at this season. The work can be 
done better than In hot weather or when the 
wateris high. In fact, the ditches for drain- 
age can always be dug in the autumn, when 
the water is low, better than any other time. 

ln removing the sod, care should be taken to 
leave the surface as level as possible, so that 
when the water is let on all portions of the 
meadow wil) be covered the same depth, This 
fs important; for, if the water is let on in the 
aun mer, to kill the curculio, it is desirable to 
have the vines covered with the same depth of 
water; and if the water ts let on in the spring 


expense of removal. 


or autumn, to prevent frost, unless the land is 
level, some places will be covered too deep, 
while others may not be covered at all; and, if 
not level, it will require more water and a 


longer time to let it on and draw itoff. A 
little extra time in making the land a water- 
level 18 time spent to good advantage. 

The sand can be bestapplied in the winter, 
when the meadow is frozen and the farmer is 
not as busy. ‘the top of the soil should never 
be allowed to mix with the sand; but care 
should be taken not to apply any but the sand 
that is below the grass and weed-seeds. By 
using this precaution, much time will be saved 
in weeding the vines the first and second year 
after set. The sand should be applied from 
three to four inches in depth. 

Those who intend to set vines in the spring 
should lose no time in looking around to select 
the best varieties. This can never be done so 
well at any other time as it can when the fruit 
is on the vines. Then not only the quality of 
the fruit, but the bearing qualities of the vines, 
can be readily seen. The latter is very impor- 
tant, for there are some vatieties of good fruft 
that are shy bearers, producing rarely more 
than half a peck of fruit to the rod, while 
other varieties frequently produce from three 
to four bushels. 

The quality of the fruitis tobe judged by 
the size and color of the berry and the thick- 
ness of the flesh. The larger the berry the 
easier it can be gathered and the higher price 
it will command. Although some of the light- 
colored varieties possess good keeping qual- 
ities, and are really of a superior flavor, for 
market they are not desirable, because the 
buyers are prejadiced in favor of a dark-col- 
ored berry. The flesh of a good cranberry is 
white and thick, leaving but very small cay- 
ities for the seeds ; the skin thin and the seeds 
small. A thin-fleshed berry has la: re cavities, 
thick skin, and large seeds; and its keeping 
qualities are very much povrer than the thick- 
fleshed varieties. This is often overlooked. 

The mistake that is usually made in setting 
vines is to set them in regular rows, several 
feet apart. This at first thought may seem 
best; but experience teaches it to be wrong. 
The inexperienced may think that it renders 
cultivation easier; but it very much increases 
the labor. If the vines be set all over the 
ground, leaving no space more than six inches 
square, the labor of weeding the first year may 

not be less; but, if the vines do well, the 
labor the second year is very light, compared 
to what must be done to those set in rows, 
for the ground gets so well covered with vines 
that they choke out the weeds and grass, while 
these set in rows do not cover the ground all 
over for several years, thus enabling the weeds 
to grow, unless kept out by hand-pulling. The 
boe cannot be used, on account of interfering 
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with the running vines. Another disadvan- 
tage of setting in rows is that so much ground 
is exposed to the sun that it frequently heats 
80 hot that the ends of the growing vines are 
killed ; but when the vines are scattered all 
over the ground it keeps it cooler, and thus 
protects the tender vines from being scorched 
in the hcttest weather. 

May fs the best month for setting the plants. 
If the water can be controlled, it should be 
raised very near to the top of the sand, so as 
to make it soft enough to press the vines in 
with the fingers. The water should be kept 
near the surface until the plants begin to 
grow, when it may be drawn a foot below. 
The weeds and grass should be kept entirely 
out the first and second year. If care has been 
taken to cover with sand free from weed-seeds, 
there will be but little labor required to keep 
the crop perfectly clean. A small crop of 
fruit may be expected the second year, and 
the third year nearly an average crop; but a 
very large crop should not be expected until 
the fourth year. 

The vines do much better if they can be kept 
covered with water during freezing weather. 
It is also best to keep the water near the sur- 
face during the entire month of May, ro that 
when a frosty night comes it can be readily 
raised high enough to cover the vines, and thus 
protect them from the frost. The fruit also 
needs protection from the frost in the autumn. 
It is not often that cranberries are injured in 
Eastern Massachusetts by the frost before the 
15th of September ; but this year is an excep 
tion. In some localities they were injured 
August 17th. 

Hand-picking should always be practiced, 
when it is desired to have the fruit keep well. 
Gathering with a rake injures the keeping 
qualities of the fruit very much, and reduces 
its market value as much as it costs to pick it 
by hand. The price usually paid for gathering 
cranberries by hand is one and a half cents a 
quart. Good cranberries, well ripened and care- 
fully picked, will kevp better than the best of 
winter apples; but poor varieties, gathered 
with a rake, must be sold and used at once, or 
some one will meet with a loss. 





ROSES IN ENGLAND. 
RECENT PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THE principles of rose culture are the same 
the world over; hence, it follows that the ma- 
jority of roses which succeed best in England 
will also be the finest here. The exceptions to 
this rule are noted below. The varieties which 
one sees in the greatest abundance at the En- 
glish exhibitions are Marie Baumann, Alfred 
Colomb, La France, Baroness Rothschild; and 
Charles Lefebvre. These tive sorts would also 
be found in most of the successful stands here; 
but there are certain types which succeed bet- 
ter in one country than in the other, owing to 
the differences of temperature and climate. In 
this country we can grow the very full sorts 
better thanin England. Varieties like General 
Washington, Countess of Serenye, Madame 
Boll, ete. are seen to the best advantage here. 
There is one exception to this—viz., Madame 
Lacharme. One would suppose that this sort 
would succeed best here ; but the reverse is the 
case. While not reliaWle in England, I have 
there seen much better blooms of Madame 
Lecharme than ever flowered here. Roses with 
thin petals and medium substance—like Dr. 
Audry, Duke,of Edinburgh, etc.—suit the En- 
glish climate much better than ours; so also 
do the very dark sorts—like Prince Camille, 
Jean Liabaud, Baron de Bonstetten, and those 
beautifal ohes of Mr. Paul’s raising, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, Duke of Connanght, and 8. Rey- 
nolds’s Hole. All these dark crimson roses 
burn very fast in our hot suns, and are only 
good at the first bloom for three or four days 
in the spring. Prince Camille sometimes gives 
a few passable blooms in the autumn ; but the 
others furnish none at all. They are June roses 
only. In England roses start earlier than they 
do in Rochester ; but their growth is very slow, 
and when the blooms come they last much 
longer than do ours. While our roses start 
later, when once they do commence to grow, 
they advance with great rapidity and push 
forth an immeuse quantity of flowers, which 
bloom almost at the same time. Thus it is 
that in England one can see individual flowers 
in somewhat greater perfection than here, 
while we can display a greater mass of bloom. 
The slow growth of the English roses enables 
one in England to gather flowers late in the 
season from varieties which are mere summer 
sorts in America, like the dark varieties named 
above. Inthe suburbs of London during the 
middle of August I have seen plants of Uhes- 
hunt Hybrid covered with flowers. ‘Ihe same 
variety in Rochester at the same time of year 
would not bear the trace of a bloom. 

The great Rose Exhibition of the National 
Rose Society was held at the Crystal Palace, 
July 84; but, the season being a little late, 
Messrs. Cranston & Co. were the only ones of 
the large growers who exhibited in full force. 
Nevertheless, the show was a very interesting 








one. We had tickets which admitted us to the 
show half an hour before the public opening ; 
but the half hour expired before we had half 
examined the collection, and so soon as the 
public gained admittance there was an end of 
making notes and of critical examination. 
Such a crowd as there was here struggling for 
admission scarce allows an approach to the 
tables. Messrs. Cranston & Co. carried off 
most of the prizes for nurseymen, as was to be 
expected. In the different classes they showed 
very fine blooms of Horace Vernet (one of the 
most distinct and beautiful dark roses), Baron- 
ess Rothschild, La France, Madame Lacharme, 
La Rosiere (or Prince Camille), Marquis de 
Castelane, Wilhelm Koelle (about the same as 
Alfred Colomb}, Madame Charles Wood, Fran- 
¢cois Michelon, Jean Liabaud, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, A. K. Williams (a beautiful new 
sort), E. Y. Teas (a fine rose, but not distinct), 
General Jacqueminot, and Countess of Oxford. 
Among the new roses not in commerce pre- 
vious to 1877 the following were the best: 
Charles Darwin, a grand crimson rose (we hope 
it will suit our climate better than the other 
crimsons of Mr. Paul’s raising) ; Mrs. Laxton ; 
Penelope Maso; Cannes La Coquette; Glory 
of Cheshunt; R. N. G. Baker (Mr.G Paul’s 
novelty for the coming season), in the style of 
Marie Baumann; Duke of Teck; Madame 
Alexander Bernaix (a hybrid tea, which seems 
to be a worthy companion for La France) ; 
Hon. George Bancroft and Duchess of Con- 
naught (also bybrid teas); Madame Lombard 
(tea); Egina and Paul Jamain. All these seem 
thoroughly good, and 1 should advise any one 
who has not got them to give each of these a 
careful trial. 

The best roses in this exhibition were those 
in the collections of Messrs. J. Jewitt and R. N. 
G. Baker, two of the leading amateurs of 
England. The judges must have found it a 
very nice matter in determining upon the 
award between these two fine exhibits. These 
rose shows serve a very useful purpose in edu- 
cating the minds of the public, encouraging a 
love for the beautiful, and by bringing together 
in comparatively small compass the cream of 
the roses. The first thing we look to in a rose 
is the beauty of the flower, and these exhibi- 
tions furnish the most convenient means of 
determining the superior sorts. When these 
are known, then it becomes necessary to see 
these sorts in growing condition, to ascertain 
the habit of the plant, whether of free-bloom- 
ing properties, ete. 

The National Rose Society has accomplished 
very great good ; but we hope it will branch out 
into something wider, and use its influence to 
greatly shorten tue immense list of vaieties 
with which we are now encumbered—varieties 
which are called distinct, but which have no 
real difference. What does a grower care 
whether one variety has smooth wood and an- 
other has thorns, if there be no essential differ- 
ence in the blooms? If such a variety as Mar- 
guerite Brassac or Wilhelm Koelle do not 
show some marked improvement over their 
relatives, Charles Lefebvre and Alfred Co- 
lomb, they should be stamped out as early as 
possible. A committee of such men as Messrs. 
Paul, Cranston, and Turner, who grow roses 
on an extensive scale, have excellent oppor- 
tunity of determining the value of new sorts 
at an early date. Add to these such judges as 
the president and secretary of the Society, and 
the dictum of such a committee, in relation to 
this and other subjects with which they are 
charged, would be of very great benefit —H. B. 
ELLWANGER, in ‘“‘The Oultivator and Country 
Gentleman.” 





CLOVER AS A RECUPERATOR. 


We make the following extract from Dr. 
Harland’s work on ‘‘ Farming with Green 
Manures,” as lately published in The Country 
Gentleman. 

It ia a very common practice among agricul- 
tural writers to advise all persons having large 
farms which are in a very poor condition to sell 
one-half or two-thirds of their land, and apply 
allthe money they receive in manuring and 
tmproving the balance of their property. 

In some cases this may be the most prudent 
course to follow ; but, as a general rule, I am 
opposed to this advice, for two very good rea- 
sons, 

First, you can get but very little per acre for 
your poor fields ; and, secondly, if you improve 
your property with judgment, you can enhance 
its value so rapidly that in seven or eight years 
it will be worth double or treble its former 
valuation. 

To begin your improvement, take the old field 
about half a mile from the house, and which fs 
now covered with thin yellow grase and a mel- 
low soil, about one or twoinches deep, produced 
by many years of exposure to the weather. 

lt has never been plowed since you knew it. 
And I beg you do not plow it now, at the be- 
ginning of your efforts to make it better. Let 
meshow you what a coating of fine, mellow 
earth is worth upon the surface. 

In Egypt the annual overflow of the Nile 
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deposits on the land a thin stratum of very fine 
soil, which amounts to only four or five inches 
in a century. This yearly settling, which is 
only the twentieth of an inch in thickness, of 
almost impalpable dust, keeps the farms for- 
ever rich and productive. The Egyptians do 
not plow this precious coat under; but sow the 
seed on the moist ground, as the waters sub- 
side, and then, if possible, they drive sheep ard 
hogs or goats over it, to press the seed into the 
soil. 

We should all learn a useful lesson from 
their example and experience. We should not 
plow down the only part which the air has en- 
riched, by mingling and uniting with it for so 
many years ; but early in the spring we should 
harrow as many acres of the old field as we can 
sow with clover seed, at one peck to the acre. 
After the seed is sown, we should roll the 
ground, and sow one or two bushels of plaster 
per acre. 

The principal roots of all plants must be 
near the surface, that they may feel the life- 
giving influence of air and moisture; or the soil 
must be loosened by Nature or by tillage, that 
the atmosphere may penetrate even to the 
deepest fibers of vegetation. Hence the rea- 
son that plant-food acts so well upon the sur- 
face, and that all seeds germinate more quick- 
ly, more naturally when covered by only one or 
two inches of soil. But tnese great truths 
must not be misanderstood Though the soil 
must be loose, the finer the seed the greater 
the necessity, when wy or sowing, of 
pressing with the hand, or foot, or roller the 
earth Into close contact with the grain. 

Well, to return to our old field. If the 
clover should grow five or six inches high by 
the middle of August, give it a half or a whole 
bushel more of plaster per acre. The second 
year you must treat it in the same way; and if 
the clover is thin on the ground, sow more 
seed and again roll it well. Do all this the 
third and fourth sear, if necessary. After this, 
it will reseed itself, provided you continue the 
plaster each year. 

Here is a practical illustration of this plan, 
which I know to he a fact. 

A person bought a very poor farm near the 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania, and tried 
to raise grain upon it in the usual way; _ 
nothing grew large or strong enough to 
duce seed. Ha gpa de he a not sac fice 
the property by selling it at a very low figure, 
as maoy would bave vg He sowed every 
acre of it with clover seed and plastered it 
every year. Fora living he followed the pro- 
fession of an auctioneer. 

About seven or eight or more years the 
clover grew upon his farm, undisturbed by 
plow or hoof of any kind. Then he concluded 
to try his hand again at farming Many of bis 
neighbors gathered to see the first plowing, 
after so long a rest from tillage. 

An old farmer who was present assured me 
that the soil turned over eight or nine inches 
deep as black as your hat and as mellow as an 
ash-heap. 

More than fifty years have now passed since 
that occurreuce, and the farm has the reputa- 
tion of being rich and productive to the pres- 
ent day. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers a and d Shippers. 


100 tone DEAD yA LIVE pt] 1,000 packages 
BUTTER 500 bbis. EGGS. 
AME and VENISON as a Specialty. 
seni for » FAs 4 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Merchants, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK. 











Affords the greatest to HORSES 
ness, Wagons, PI yws, Ey awe Mow re and Reapers. Relive 
and guaranteed as represe Protect your Horse, 
save your money, ebrated ° 
L. Spring Tag Link. Ask ee hardware eed 

bem, or send to . RISHER & C 

59 Wood Street. Piccebaree. “Pa. 









AMERIGAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


This wire contains six times 


th tent- 
Soo ee Co. 294 West 20th Be, N. Y. 
HUMANITY TO HORSES. 








Emm... > Patent Elastic Check. Ease is the most hu- 


move easier, and trot faster. Agents 
handling this article. en for corms. 
Address 


W. P. EMMERT, 8. 
Firth Avenue and Jacason a Chicago. 


MAN UPFACTOR:: 














PRwserenee erye yessouee cuescrsane nw 
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1831 THE curtivaTor 1881 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


A Premium Annual to Every Reader. 


Tue Country Gewrirma®é is Unsunrassep. if not 
ONe@UALzD, for the Amount and Varicty of the Prac- 
TicaL INFORMATION it contains and for the Ability 
and Extent of its CorrEesronpenck—in the Three 
Chief Directions of 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
Live Stock and Dairying— 


while it also tncludes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry-Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhoure and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, 
Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of 
the Week. Its Market Rerorts are unusual!y com- 
plete, and more information can be gathered from its 
columas than from any other source with regard to 
thé Prospects of the Crops, as throwing lignt upon 
one of the most important of al! questions—When to 
Buy and When to Sell. It 1s liberally Mlustrated and 
constitutes toa greater degree than any of its con- 
temporaries A LIVE 


AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER 


of never-fafling interest, both to Producers and Con 
sumers of every class. 


THe Country GENTLEMAN is published WrrckLy on 
the following terms, when paid strictly in advance: 
One Copy, one year, $2.50; Four Cortes, #10, 
and an additional copy for the year free to the sender 
of the Club; Tex Cortes, $20, and an additional 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Club. 

For the year 1881 these prices include a copy of 
the ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS to each sub- 
scriber—a book of 144 pages and about 120 engrav- 
ings—a gift by the Publishers. 

2 All New Subscribers for 1881, paying in ad 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
receipt of remittance to January 1st, 1881, wiTHouT 
CHARGE. 


oP SPEcIMEN COPIES OF THE PaPER FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK, 


CHAUTAUQUA POU POULTRY YARDS. 





S7 Pa -—Asiauics, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 
p mouth hocks, tn x oa antans. Sat- 
sfaction guarant eh articular. Send for cir- 
cular. Address C JHER, JAMESTOWN, N. Ye 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground an onan aoe Cad Flour, 


LI KR BROTH 
New Work “mee 169 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, 


cleus and Dealers are invited to send for 


USE Di DEVOE’s 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G ©O., M’t’rs, N. Y. City. 
IMPROVED 








BALDWIN’s AMERICAN 


FODDER CUTTER. 





TEENY, VARIETIES OF PURE BRED | 





a 





ATTENTION, 


FARMERS! 


Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


(Eatablished 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Moss Enterprisivg, In- 
structive, and Valu bts Agricultural, 
Live stack. and Fil mily 
America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


acknowl ed authority on all agricultural topics, 
and foals the van of American Agricultural Journal- 
ism. Has the largest and ablest corps: f regular Con- 
tributors ever employed on an agricultural paper, 
under an able and experienced Editorial Manage- 
ment, who spare no expense or labor to add every. 
thing possible to its value. 


Subscription Terms Reduced for 1881, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One Year, 52 Issues, - $1.50, 


making it the chenpent a A ya ultural Weekly 
he cou 


Liberal Premiums or Cash Soeentericns 8 to Club 
Agents. Specimen Copies sentfree. Add 


THE PRACTICAL raRuee, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIEHLE BROS. 


STANDARD 


ournalin 





MACHINES 


OF. ALL, DESCRIPTIONS. 
Works, 9th St,, at Master; Store. 528. ith 8t., Phila. 
New one Steet 91 Liberty Street; Pittsburgh Office, 
40 Penn Avenue. G. V. HALLIDAY & CO., Agents, * 
St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, 
_Please send for Price-List, furnished Free. 


$50,000 TO OU TOMERS. 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist sud- 
den changes of Temeerata and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled H . In order tO give this 
excellent article a wider ‘tppetustien, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Otis, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


Portable Mulay Saw Miii 

With improvements Itmay be paar | 
reeently made is un- by either two or 
cqualed as a neigh- three men, and will 


















borhood mill. It ean cut as much lumber 
he run bye ither steam in proportion to the 
oF Water power. and is power and number 
especially adapted to of hands employed 


the cognes used for 


as mills of larger 
thres: 


@apacity. 
; 4 






> = i = 

It makes smooth and even lumber. leaves no stubshot, 
and will cut any sized log up to four feet in diameter. 
t may be transported from one locality to another and 
erected ready for sawing in from two to three days, 
can be made profitable in localities where there is 

oe to justify -_ —— of a large 
will. Send for descriptive circular. = ¢., to 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Loc fanapobe. Indiso™ 








‘4 “4 x 
ELGIN WATCHES. | 
All styles, Gold, Silver,and Nickel, $6 to 
$150. Chains, ete.,sent C.0. D.,to beexam- 
ined. Write for Catalogue to STANDARD 
AMERICAN Watcn Co., ‘TETSBURGR, Pa. 


~ (GREAT WESTERN. 








Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, 2evolvers,sent s. 0. d. for examination 




















BW. 


577 Broadway, NW. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 





“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New York.” 
1850. 1880. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY'S. 


Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the block now complete. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave.; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


BD UBY & PEARL 
Surface Burning HS Self Fooding 
FURNACES. 
WARREN RANCE, 


“Splendid” Fire-Place Heater. 


HALLETT RANCE, 
“SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
TROY, N. Y., AND SOLD BY 


G..G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., New York. 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Don't freeze when a $5 STOVE 
will warm your room in a_Few Min- 
utes, Only $4 inches high! No smoke, 
smell, or danger. 


Wonderful Invention. 
Send for Circular. 
R, E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fultow Street, N. Y. ° 




























, APPARATUS. 
Combining tI‘ Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


S2QCOUTIER TROD. Drie Sh Ra 


BRANSON KNIYVYVER 


RICE 00. 
The simplest, ron d 37° and most practical, 
either for factory or family use, ever . War- 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
girls and boys of ten and twelve years old operate 
them, averaging four dozen pairsaday. A living can 
made fora family with one o ese machines. 
ade f famil ith ft hi 
Pull PS MES ulars given. Address 
MES L. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW ENRO4 Washington BOST: Hight eer "GCO., 


pecial novelty in fom we manufacture 
besides new cytes and wh variety of 
Kerosene Goods at lowest prices. 
Illustrated Catalogue —_— 


MATFIELD ‘JELD FERTILIZER. 
Bd FE en 











lew good agents 


ere ELD rire sp ea co. 
12 Deane St., Boston, Mass, 








For Beauty of , Cleanliness 
ality sore Roving Tab Labor, le 
______ Mors BROS Proprietors. Canton, Mass. 


- DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


4 warranted to cure eve Cough e worst Con- 
umption down to the slightes' tickling in the Throat. 
This it has oa in over six hundred der 
own eyes. first on the 
- tite, cleanses the blood, quiets It 
oS Bleed: ng of the Lungs and Irritation or the 
It ~ Asthma and 








1 
pot nen | iy watched fe in ae. setae. 5 
infahey ra age. nein effects om al Bin bos 
Ls 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 














THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. 


well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
tora diseases of the Eye has acquired a world-wide rep 
utation ey the past eighty-one Pag and itis a 
remarkal & been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the aleans itself, and 
not by any or extensive advert ising. The many 
Same ——— have ss it will bear testimony to the 
t! state 
Manntactured o oy JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
‘Troy. } N Buy ty JOR 1. Sold by all druggists 


CANCER 


Cured b: aa Krvasi_ey. who has treated in 
pone , hearly 15,000 cases within the 

2B y: Cae Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes Sratabtened ; 
Tumors removed : Fistula an 


successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kings 
ley'’s Asthma yay and other remedies. Write for 
a circular P KING ISLEY. 4D Address 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N, Y. 


ride - BELLS. 

THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 

MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in i. ones ior all purposes. War- 


ranted 
WENEELY YY "& €0.. ©0., ‘We at Troy, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for © POLLY 
oe iy Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULL 
ARR ED, Catalogue sent Fre 
WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


——— ne = 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel En 

— «] and the following blications, which wi be 
sent, postpaid, to a address upon receipt of the 
as iow prices na: 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIP4A- 
TION P tag ~ pie ON," by Ritchic. Size 
OE ey iar carecesocecadiagts+enaear-ornas &2 ws 
Thee Same in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
. B. fy ee the rtist, and A. 























ps eotiinabikensdeinasone-4¢ 20 00 

THE UTHORS OF “THE UNITED STATES 
YO ee ee eee 200 

The Same, in Agtiot s pect, signed by A. H. 
itchie, the En pers bate ieebeseesssgemaend .. 00 
X-PRE: ENT U. NT. Size, 16x 1 0 
X-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 10x) oo 

EX-VICE-PRFSIDENT SCHUYLER COLFA 

ee, Sin scctuneecthadveschacssanenttncetese 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.... aaaee ee 
CHART ES SUMNER. EE, DOr aeecccper ace 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
B ng ), Caxpanter, Bound in Cloth. 


Cloth. 199 pages 6 <M ANTE 00 ccc ccccevece . 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to he addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
251 Broadway New York, 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inguiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
meuts with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File cr Sinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of ove dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 





$2 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


re 








The Millmate Goagay’s 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS. 


FOR F . 
N ov rh EADY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
OFFICES, 


13 John Mereet, New Yor 
utter Strect, San Francisco, Cal. 
State street, Chicage, Ill, 


For Sale by ail 1 Leading Dealers. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents ‘/n postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Assorted Colors, about 800 
yards in each pack , in lengths from one to ten 
yards each. Waste Embroidery Silk, in Assorted Col- 
ors, 40 cents per ounce. Send fer Circular about 
Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 08 - ont ainat ache N. Y. 





ee) 


30 Pag 








JOHN CIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer, 
1293 and 125 S. Lith St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Mural Decorations for Public and Private Buildings. 
Stained Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic pur 


poses. 
Florentine Gloss Mosaic for Pavements, ete. 


Venetian Gloss Mosaic for Wall Decorations. 

Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for Wall Decora 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 
Enc antic Tile Pavements. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 








Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete. 
Works Founpep ty 18382. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1437; Vienna, Austria, tn 
1873; andl Centennial Exh! 
ith on, 187 
GENUINE 


OLMANS 
PAD 


Ackn gr ledsed by eminent Ph siciane an 
the Pub lic to be i*s ONL. REAL ip 
for Maluria, Chill-Fe ot Dysp —— 

.» Liv Comp faint. ete. 
* Not else, 








Price for Genuine Holman’'s Pads, 8. Sold by Drug 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for Free treatise 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY 


MILHAU’S ELIXIR 


O} 


CALISAYA BARK 


has maintained for half a century fe poe eminence as 
a most agreeable and efficient Tonic, Appetizer, 
and Preventive of Ague 

Highly recommended for dyspeptica, convalescents, 
the weak, nervous, or debilitated, and those living in 
damp locatto ms. Price, $1.00 
Ask for “MILHAU’S,” 

It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 


J.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. ¥. 








We Wanufacture in the ae ah STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
OORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


iH KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


giro» ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 
ae 


















~~ 


- 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


s|SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO,, 


36 East Vath St., Cor. University Place, 


UNION SQUARE, VEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Comprising all articles required for Table Use 
and Presents of every description. 


Miso Manufacturers of the celebrated WwW. ROGERS 
Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 


HEXTOGRAPH 














Dry Process of Copying. Patented Hay 10 rr —t._, 2 1st, 1880. One hundred he manuf guy wetting 
drawing made in twenty minutes. Patents for this issued { to us, th ‘acture, use, > 
sale of any Celatine Co Py ing Pad other than the Hek ogra is 4 ker and will dg 


EKTOGRAPH c OMPAN » 22 and 24 Church Str Street. “New York, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durabie, and 
Keonomical. Any Shade 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOU IS. 


HUNT & DUSENBU RY, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 
HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


FALL AND WINTER HATS. 


rn COLL. SAWYER. 
if Bracket Design, 
size 18x21, and over 300 miniature 
an aerated _ 












EXCEPTIONALLY LOW_ PRICES. 





Reduced Price-list sent free. Mall Orders promptly ay sosealll 40 op receipt of Ly ‘an. 
attended to. - ase i and names end addresses 5: — of 
| two active Scroll Sawyers ce 0 

N . K. MON I R¢ SS, design alone 15 cts. "Or send two 

1880 BROADWAY, NEAR 37ru STREET. stamps for Catalogue, etc. Great in- 


ducements offe to purchase! 


O 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycle has proved itself to 
a 


HARTFORD, Coxn. 





10 CENTS 


a Month, er$1 a Year, postage tree, for the be 8. nes . ™ duis 
use is rapidly increasing. Profes- 


TROY WEEKLY TIMES. 


A Model Family Newspaper. Send 10 Cents 
for a mouth’s trial. 


J.™M, FRANCIS & TUCKER, Troy, N. Y. 








eunad Street. Boston, Mass. 








HALL, ELTON & oa 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 5x 





The “NIAGARA.” 
{ Patented. } 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 


CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Sonsisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter ~- Knives, Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Watlingford, Conn. 
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SUPERIOR GAR VERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHMER 


mF IA No Os, 
Biden tance ‘and t nd appree rm PERFECTION’ GENER 
ALLY in a Piano. 
(SOHMER & CO» 


7 149t to 0135 ‘Ease i4ch 8 put Nog Werk 


WILO SILVER-PLATE 0 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE AS“ORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 

















Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces.¢30 00 

Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 700 
ne Go! id French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 

Richly Decorated Fr China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 bf 

Chamber Sets,. 11 pieces, ) io baacasee 8 

bs hite English Porcelain a_— Sets, 100 pieces | 4 


New Theatr nted € eee and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished 


Content boxed ind thee Pro) ee 


Orders boxe laced on Car or Steamer, free 
charge. Sent.C. O. Dor P.O. . Money Order. 


HIE] C|KIE 
PIE/R|FIE 
BIA| K|1|N 
PIOIWIDIE 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 


EUREKA SILK, 


Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Fine, Streng, 
Smooth. Faull 
Length. 


Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. TURNER &60., 


Geveva, Kane Co., Int. 
Send for Price-List. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 aad to o $176. Circulars 
free. 1B cee 10 
cents. RD kinds of ae 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


K Established 1817, 
Vid. MAGNIN GURDIN& C0 


Union ‘Gensve, 29 
have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
%* WATCH. * 
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DUTY. 


With M[lustrations of Perseverance, Patience, 
and Endurance. By Samvue. Smives, LL. 
D., author of ‘Self-Help,’ ‘‘ Character,”’ 
“Thrift,” etc., ete. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“ Mr. Smiles always writes pleasantly ; but he writes 
best when he is telling anecdotes and using them to 
enforce a moral that he is too wise to preach about, 
although he is not afraid to state it plainly.”—Zram- 
iner, London. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. 


Glimpses of American Natural History. By 
Ernest IncErsoui. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, cloth, $1. 


GREEN’S ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


History of the English People. By Jon Ricu- 
ARD Green, M. A. In 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50 per volume. 


“It is full of thought and suggestion. It is fully up 
to the level of present historical criticism. It never 
allows the interest to flag for an instant, and it 
remains by far the most graphic sketch of English 
history that exists.”— Academy, London. 


STUDIES OF CHURCH- 
BUILDING, 


Historical Studies of Church-Building in the 
Middie Ages. Venice, Siena, Florence. 
By CuarLes ELioT Norton, 8yo, cloth, $3. 
* His book is neither a rhapsody nor a merely crit- 
ical essay, nor yet a simple history of mediwval 
architecture; but a profound and earnest study, at 
once critical, interpretative, and historical, enriched 
at every point with anecdotal and other illustrations, 
aptly used for the purpose of aiding the reader in 
catching the author’s meaning and point of view.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR 1880. 


With over 700 illustrations. Large 8vo, 776 
pages, ornamental cover, $3. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 has been gotten up in 
the most attractive manner, the cover being embel- 
lished with a tasteful and appropriate design. It will 
be one of the most handsome, entertaining, and use. 
ful books for boys and girls published for the ensuing 
holidays. 


NEW COLORADO AND THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL. 


By A. A. Hares, Jr., A.M., Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society and the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“The author has a happy vein of humor quite his 
own. and there are touches in these pages worthy of 
Mark Twain, without that writer's extravagance.""— 
Boston Traveller. 


OLD TIMES IN THE COLO- 
NIES. 


By Caates CARLETON COFFIN. 
illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


“ The author is most happily fitted for such writing. 
He will always have the ear and the heart of every 
boy.”—Christian Instructor, Philadelphia. 


A YEAR OF WRECK. 


A True Story. By a Victim. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 90 cents. 


“*A Year of Wreck’ is a story of fact, but as inter. 
esting as a fascinating novel.”—Cineinnati Commer- 
etal. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LIT- 
ERATURE. 


A History of Classical Greek Literature. By 
the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Author of “Social Life in 
Greece.”” 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $4. 

“Professor Mahaffy is one of the best of compan- 
fons. . . . Noother work written upon these sub- 
jects in English during the past twenty years is as 


luable as this elaborate compendium.”—New York 
World. 


Copiously 











KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 


The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin and 
an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Witiram Kinotake. (Vol. IV. ‘Lhe 
Winter Troubles.” Just issued.) With 
Maps and Plans. Four volumes yow 
ready. 12mo, cloth, $2 per vol. 


“ Readers will linger with devotion over the fascin- 
ating pages of this history. His clear analysis of the 
causes of the war, his picture of the campaign, the 
dramatic force which he throws into the story of the 
battle-field, the triumphant defense of Lord Raglap 
are all grand ; but, if these are the magnetic attrac- 
tions of the work, the dissection of the character of 
Napol III is ab ly electrical.”"—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. By 
Geores OTTO TREVELYAN, author of ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2.50. 


“One of the best pieces of political biography that 
have been done in our generation.” —N. Y. World. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HIS- 
TORY. 


A History of Our Own Times, from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By Justin MoCarrtuy. 
Complete in two volumes, 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 4to, paper, 40 cents. 





“Mr. MeCarthy has provided us,in these magnifi- 
cent volumes, with writing which is as charming as 
any English writer of our day has given us, with a 
story which possesses often the intense interest of fic- 
tion, with reflections worthy oi the profoundest 
moralist or most eloquent religious teacher."’—Liter- 
ary World, Boston. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WorKS. 5 
vols. 
Hume’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. 
GrpBon’s RoMAN Empire. 6 vols. 
MorT.ey’s Dutcu Repusiic. 8 vols. 
MoTLEY’s UNITED NETHERLANDS, 4 vols. 
MOTLEY’s JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 
HILDRETH’s UNITED States. 6 vols. 
8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 
per volume. Sold only in sets. Each set 
in a box. 
“* American publishing enterprise has not yet fur- 
nished anything superior in elegance of book-making 


for library purposes to these editions.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Four Centuries of English Letters. Selec- 

tions from the Correspondence of One 

Hundred and Fifty Writers, from the Period 

of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 

Edited and arranged by W. Baprisre 
Scoones. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

** No one who takes the slightest interest in English 

history, in English literature, or in human nature can 


fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal of 
this volume.” —Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


THE BOY TRAVELERS IN 
THE FAR EAST. 


Part II. Adventures of Two Youths ina 
Journey to Siam and Java. With Descrip- 
tions of Cochin-Chin, Cambodia, Sumatra, 
and the Malay Archipelago By THomas 
W. Kwox. Illustrated. 8vo, illuminated 
cloth, $8. Uniform with Colonel Knox’s 
Boy Travelers in the Far Hast, Part I, 
issued last year. 








+ 
. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


BEN-HUR. A TALE OF THE 
CHRIST. 
By Lew Wattace. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
By Henry James, Jr. 16mo, cloth. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN 
HE MAY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Paper, 15 cents. 


FROM THE WINGS. 
By Bre H. Buxton. Paper, 15 cents. 
HORACE McLEAN. 
By Aice G’Hanton. Paper, 15 cents. 
_ MISSING. 
By Mary Ceciz Hay. Paper, 20 cents. 


THREE RECRUITS, 


AND THE GIRLS THEY LEFT BEHIND. 
THEM. 


By Josepn Hatton. Paper, 15 cents. 


GEORGE BAILEY. 
By OLTvER OLpBoY. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
MARY ANERLEY. 
By R. D. BLackmoreE. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
By W. Ciark Russevy. Paper, 15 cents. 
JUST ASI AM. 
By Miss Brappon. Paper, 15 cents. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. 
By Ampiia B. Epwarps. Paper, 15 cents. 


WHITE WINGS. 


A Yachting Romance. By Wriuiam BLack. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


(CAST UP BY THE SEA; 


or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. By Sir 
SaMcEL W. Baker. Illustrated. Paper, 
15 cents. 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS, ETC. 
By Cuares Dickens. Paper, 10 cents. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
By JANE AvsTEN. Paper, 15 cents. 
CLEAR SHINING AFTER 

RAIN. 

By C. G. Haminton. Paper, 15 cents. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

By Cxciiia Frxpiay. Paper, 10 cents. 

CAPE COD AND ALL ALONG 
SHORE. 


By CHARLES NorpHorr. Paper, 15 cents. 


HYPATIA. 


By Cuar_es Kincstxr, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Paper, 20 cents, 
POET AND PEER. 
By HaMIttonw Arpe. Paper, 15 cents, 
THE PENNANT FAMILY. 
By Anne BEALE. Paper, 15-cents. 


REATA. 
By E. D. Gzrarp. Paper, 15 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ta Hanrer & Beowrnns will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year......84 00 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.......... 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Pear. 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... ) 

HARPER'S WEEKLY....... One Vear....cocerseres $10 00 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... ? 

Harper's WEEKLY... (One Vear........00se0+ 700 
%, 

pets eaeeee...... Lome Year......ccsc0e 7 00 


Sassen: Gia {One Year.....ss0000 700 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar. 


“In the Harper periodicals, taken together, 
we have a comprehensive set of journals that 
cover almost all of literature, art, life, and 
society. In the Magazine we have all the best 
literary talent of the world; in the Weekly a 
thoroughly pure and disinterested political 
publication ; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste 
and fashion; and in the Young People a de- 
lightful miscellany that will always aid in the 
sweetest and pleasantest of all earthly hours, 
those spent in the companionship of the little 
folks around the hearth-fire and within the sanc- 
tuary of bhome.’’—Saturday Hvening Gazette, 
Boston. 

‘Surely, no cultivated home will be without 
its means of entertainment where these peri- 
odicals come as guests, and no homein which 
they are taken can be classed as other than 
cultured. How fresh, how varied, and 
how stimulating are the four publications 
which we have mentioned.”’—Brooklyn Hagle, 


“Singularly good as the Magazine has been 
from the start, its excellence has been of the 
progressive and cumulative sort, and these 
latest numbers show a beauty and amplitude 
of illustration and a variety of contents great- 
er than any which have preceded them. The 
Weekly exhibits in its editorial articles the 
vigor and ability, the breadth and purity which 
its readers have learned to expect; while its 
illustrations reflect very charmingly the life of 
the day, and a large amount of entertaining 
and profitable reading is found in its pages. 
The Bazar ministers, with excellent discrimin- 
ation and intelligence, to the needs and tastes 
of the feminine world. Harper’s Young People 
isa handsome sixteen-page weekly, well filled 
and well printed, and admirably adapted to 
interest and instruct the young.’’— Boston 
Journal. 





The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar 
begin with the first Numbers for January; 
the volumes of the Young People with the 
first Number for November; and the vol- 
umes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with 
the number of each periodical current at 
the time of receipt of order, exept in cases 
where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money-Order or Draft, to avoid risk 
of loss. 





tay” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on recept of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








Franklin Square, New York. 






——— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRANG’S PRIZE COMPETITION 


CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGNS, 


TO BE HELD AT THE 


AMERICAN ART GALLERY, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 2ist, ssi. 


The great success of the first prize competition in Christmas Card Designs, held at the American Art Gal- 
lery, New York, in June last—a success so marked that the plan has been copied in England, where its results 
are receiving flattering attention—has encouraged Messrs. L. Prang & Co. to repeat their offer of 2,000 in prizes 
for another competition, to be held in New York, in February next. 

The conditions of this second competition are substantially the same as those which governed the one 
of last spring, and are fully set forth below. The time allowed for the preparation of the designs has, 
however, been increased to three months; and the Christmas season itself has been included between these 
Limits, in order to afford every possible advantage to artists in working out their ideas. With these improved 
conditions, it is hoped that the second competition will be still stronger than that of last spring. 

The judges to award the prizes will be the eminent artists and decorative designers, Messrs. John La Farge, 
Louis C. Tiffany, and Samuel Colman, and the entire business management of the competition will be in the 
hands of the proprietors of the American Art Gallery, New York. 

PRIZES. 
The prizes to be awarded are as follows : 
First, $1,000—for the best original design for a Christmas Card painted in Water-Color or in Oil. 
Second, $500—for the second-best design for a Christmas Card painted in Water-Color or in Oil. 
Third, $800—for the third-best design for a Christmas Card painted in Water-Color or in Oil. 
Fourth, $200—for the fourth-best design for a Christmas Card painted in Water-Color or in Otl. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 
The conditions of the competition are as follows. 
Prnet.—The soompetitien is limited to American artists—that is, artists residing in America, or American artists 
resid abroad. 





Szcorp.—The igns may be made on paper, card-board, or canvas, of “Se largest sise the designer; but within 
the limits of 4 by 7 inches as the smallestand 7 by 9 inghes as the ~~ size. , The designs must be 
- -y ona of the size of 10 by 12 inches, f and exhibiting. 

Tarmp.—' may be of figures, landscape, flowers, or ‘ornamental tay ora ing Sbinstion of such 


=are 
youarm The designs must be original and appropriate to the Christmas Season, and have appropriate Christ 
guns cogtionnts expressed in words, which may be original or selected. The words should embod!ed 
nthe design 
ee designs must Be carefully worked out in all their details, so as to give the finished appearance de- 
sl when rep 
Suxra.—Each competitor will il be. allowed to contribute four designs; but not more than one prize shall be 
awarded to the same art 
REVENTH. —No design must bear ‘be name of the artist. Each com 
an ornamented letter and a motto; and, in sending his 
th his name and address in a sealed envelope, 
meated bepees and motto chosen for the des 
of the es shall have been made 
ona 


titor must —m. on the me 
and 
T 





not be 
=F his nome and address. 
8 be awarded shall be P delivered to Meas & Co. 
o y the «-— —-% and Messrs. L. rane & Co. shall not be held for any further payment therefor. e de- 
shall belong to the em sending them, and 


Nuvra.—All designs intended for this competition must be delivered, free ot eap*nee, 5S. b, Mogge. at the 
American Art Gallery, 6 Kast treet, New York, by Monda , Feb. 1 1881, A+ d Mr. Moore 
will take charge of them in the interest of the eompetito esigns will be Hate on woshibition 4 
Mr. Moore in the American Art Gallery, and the exhibition will open on Monday, Feb. 2ist, and wi 
continue until Saturday evening, March Sth. The decision of the pacers wae be von on Thursday, 
Feb. 24th, 10 a. m., when the certificates of awards will be placed 
.—Previous to the opening of the yy Ge esors chal 
— think eawortay of entering into the yr 
TH. awards of the Prizes shall he signed Vv all the judges. 
TWELFTa.— -In case any one of the judges, for any unforeseen reaso 
the awards, the remaining judges shall choose a substitute. 


For further particulars in regard to the competition, address 


R. EK. MOORE, 


AMERICAN ART GALLERY, 6 EAST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
New Yous, Nov. Yor, Nov. th, 1880. 


on the d 


ure the prizes. 
have the right 


whic! 
to reject an any designs they 


nm, should be unable to take part in making 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Copiously illustrated from new drawings by the best American artists, engraved under 
the direction of Mr. A. V.8. ANTHONY. Rich and quaint arabesque binding, delicately embel- 
lished in colors. Full gilt edges. Eight full-page pictures. Printed at the University Press, 
on the finest quality of tinted paper. 

One volume, quarto. Price, in cloth, $5; in morocco antique, $9 ; in tree calf, $9. 


Our Poetical Favorites. 


Edited by Rev. A. C. Kenpricx, D.D. Household Edition. First, Second, and Third Series, 
each complete te = — and sold separately. 12mo. $2a ‘volume. 





This admirable collection of , including 733 poems, by 260 authors, covers 1,550 and Is 
in iSeries is new in 1800 to oro ———— Collections. ‘while it is. itis much more conv. to handle. 


Third poems  inclating many of the most beau- 
tiful ballads, Sead pasa coma The flower of American and itish poesy is included in 
) 1. TS translations from the Latin, French, and German. 


The Birthday Book of American Poets. 


One vol., 18mo. Ba rarer ne bound. —— $1. 

A pretty ttle book of the saime size as the ¢ Shabpespegee Bird ee tea than 
= edb ole ye - (Fy — ~~ rt t — F-¢ in a 1 
occu; by choice ex an ‘or au 

oe oan admirably se selected from hand” page ie blank; for writ eliow, "ites Holmes, 
sand m many others. Very dainty, original, and valuable, One of the best of the inexpensive souvenirs 


of the 


The Favorite Author Series. 
Enlarged editions, at reduced prices. 


- FAVORITE AUTHORS. HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS. 
GOOD COMPANY. 


Selected and edited by James T. Fretps. Richly and quaintly bound. Sold in sets, or separ- 
ately, Three vols.,12mo. Price, $2 each. 


choicest extracts, in prose and verse, f: an tho warts of the best ters Engl: rica. 
Embelitaned with, fine steel Sedgravings of the & authors. 1 ss bts sa oe ae 


Self-Culture. 


By James FREEMAN CLARKE. One vol., 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


Twenty-two lectures, ™ aiooupeing 1 = J - de wise and ical way the mothete 4 fom ey = the powers of 
rev ¥ books, am amuse- 
resting. 





ation, ce, affec' mee, temper, 
ment, love of beauty, and seeking of truth. 7" ‘ ‘thoroughly sonsible. manly, PSeipfal and and Reckes 


One of the most valuable works which can be put into the hands of youth, 
The mature fruitage of a saintly life, yet altogether p 





JUVENILES. 


Stories of the Saints. 
By Mrs. C. Van D. CHENOWETH. One vol., 12mo, with ten illustrations, and appropriately 
bound. Price, $2 


SE pallies of the pues saints, and written in a style both enter- 
ve ps Brooks, in whose Sunday. School some of these stories were 


Hi cache Engravings. 
us pocductigne of the best guetens and modern Pict 
per, yO ches. qu 


ures, printed in t ink oa fine plate 
tive catal: t 
paper. dor tho puteo of ieee cea ee cane Sse on application nA portfollo of charming pictures can be 


*,* For Sale by all Docheoliore. or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A beautiful book for childre: 
taining and instructive. End 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





D. APPLETON & CO'S 


PUBLICATIONS KHOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


1, 
AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


New and Enlarged Edition, containing Biographical Sketches of Sixty-e a American Artists, 
with One Hundred and Four Examples of their Works, engraved on Wood in the most per- 
fect manner. 

w iw r engra’ 3 from eight 
ates — of Sore - a4. Fer Qn wy kh ew similar — im any co nog Ee ; 
trative of contemporaneous art surpasses it in the number or excellence of its 

One volume, quarto, cloth, éxtra gilt, price, $8; in full morocco, $15. 


Il. 
BRITISH PAINTERS. 


With Eighty Examples of their Work, Engraved on Wood. 
——— ainters,” in size and general character, is a com ion work to “‘ American Painters.” It contains 
igh s xamples of their work, engraved on wood, represent forty patneree, ape od Turner, Consta’ 
ulready, Wilkie, Haydon, Etty, Eastlake, Stanfield, Landseer, and Creswic kK among earlier painters, and Faed, 
Alma-Tadema, Poynter, Walker, Holl, Paton, and Reviere among contem 
"One volume, quarto, cloth, extra gilt, price, $6; full morocco, $12. 


IIl, 


ITALY: 
From the Alps to Mount Etna. Illustrated with Seventy-two Full-page Illustrations and about 
Three Hundred Smaller Engravings. Edited by T. ADOLPHUS Trowiors. 


—_ Tite euper® v bn me | presents to the public a vivid reproduction of Italian life and scenery, such as no work 
mpt 

me. ee pinnacles of the cnow eng . away to the faming summit of Mount Etna lies that smiling 

treasures of Art and +, ive been for ages the study of cultured man; that region of su- 

preme delight, which prince and subject ever long to view—that clime at once of romance magnificence— 


Those who have never visited the Ly - bs Peninsula have in this work its truest resemblance that can be 
}— =. ee on their minds, while those who have been there will possess the richest possible souvenir oft their 


els. 
“One volume, folio, in full morocco, price, $20. 
Iv. 
THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 


With One Hundred and Three Illustrations on Wood. Edited by Mrs. Marrua J. 7% Author 
of ‘‘ The History of the City of New York.’’ Quarto. Price: in cloth, extra gilt, $8. 


* The Homes of America" is a superb holiday volume, of quarto size, exquisitely printed on toned 
containing Seerne ot of the highest an character, illustrating he homes of nai the Colonial, the the Laver. 
and the Modern Pe 


v. 


LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 


By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated from Original Drawings by J. APPLETON Brown. Large octavo, 
Price, in cloth, extra gilt, $4. 
‘She sam suctretiene i in the volume are of 


remarkable o Srechnans, and titustrate so far as actual 
the verses of Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, ttler, and others of our poets. yo 
Ties herefore, ape apart from their striking artistic beauty, have associations that add greatly to their value 


vi. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S Reding -iningy cn. oe ae. 


ted itien. 100 Engravings by Bmxer Foster, Harr ALFRED FREDERICKS. 
m rte. and-edges. #4.” | Srop. Dann and View of Bryant's Remiuoecal Race we 


Siac gt Edition. whgolume. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 
enna ition. ith Twenty. Four piastrestons and Portrait of Bryant, on Steel. Printed on tinted 


Bluceand-Gold tine. "iamno. Cloth, gilt “oaee. 50. 


vil. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
By CunnincuaM Gerkiz, D.D. Choice Edition, with Twelve Engravings on Steel. In 2 vol. 
umes, royal octavo. Cloth extra, price, $8. A cheap edition, in 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, price, $1.50. 
virl. 
THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
By ARABELLA B. Buckuey, author of ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,” ete. With numer- 
= Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, 244 pages. Cloth, price, $1.50. 


—The o Pony. Land ot Science ; How to Enter It; How to uo It; 
the Work they Do.—The Aerial Ocean in which we Live.—A Drop Wa 
Kore, Water and Ice.—The eee of Nature, and How we Hoar th 

= Mt iece of Coal.—Bees in the Hive.—Bees and Flowers. 


How to Enjoy It.—Sunbeams and 
on its Travels.—The Two Great 
them.—The Life of a Primrose. His- 


Ix. 
THE POET AND PAINTER; 
or, Gems of Art and Song. Animperial octavo volume, containi 
English Poets, and superbly illustrated with Ninety-nine Stee 
best manner on the page with the text. New edition. 
or extra, $20. 


Soe Siteciee from the 
ngravings, printed in the 
Cloth, extra, $12; morocco antique 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The wew, Household Edition (Chapman & Hall’ .). including the Life of Charles Dickens, by Joun Fors- 
> yp -two vol containing ly Nine Hundred Ill 
BARNARD. Manony “FRASER, C. REEN, Cyt Per set, clo , $33.50. —s 
xi. 
COOPER’S 


“LEATHER-STOCKING TALES” AND “SEA-TALES.” 


NEW AND REMARKABLY CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE LEATHER STOCKING TALES. et J. FENNIMORE Cooper. Complete in one 
volume, ‘eam with Illustrations by F. O arley. In cloth, with gilt side and back. 
ce, 
THE SEA TALES. By J. Fennrmmore Cooper. Complete in one volume, octavo, with II- 
lustrations by F. O. C. Darley. Cloth, with ag side and back. Price, $2. 


COOPER’S NOVELS COMPLETE. 
The comets Works of J. FENNimORE Cooper, in sixteen volumes, 12mo. With Sixty-four 
Engravings on Steel by F. O. C. Darley. Ina box. Price, in cloth, $20. Sold in sets only. 
xin. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by ALEXANDER CaampBers, A.M. - 


This is an edition de luge of ‘‘ Tue Srecta’  naing patnted tn lange tye. on cnetee , in perfect style, 
endbanne Sten aoe with gilt to qiver the muakder so popular wi books. 
umes, 8vo. Cloth, price, $12. ait eal in six vol 


xvi. 
APPLETON’S LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
From Chaucer to Tennyson and the Later Poets. Edited by Rosstrer Jonnson. Complete in 


three large 8vo volumes. Illustrated with Portraits and Views on Steel. Price, volume, 
cloth, $5; half turkey, $7. aor 


xv. 
THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY. 


D Ilastrated Steel Engravings by celebrated Artists. 
Cloth, extra. gilt edges "Now chou Sabon’ cluthe red ede pelos, 3.50. 





By Cuarmizs A. 
8vo. 


.- royal 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 





